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Of the Extraordinary 


Life, Works, and Diſcoveries 


MARTINUS SCRIBDERUS. 
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4 WE ; 1 
INTRODUCTION 
To the READER. 


N the Reign of Queen ANNE (which, notwith- 
1 ſtanding thoſe happy Times which ſucceeded, 
every Engliſhman may remember) thou may'ſt 
' poſſibly, gentle Reader, have ſeen a certain vener- 
able Perſon who frequented the outſide of the Pa- 
Jace of St James's, and who, by the Gravity of 
his Deportment and Habit, was generally taken for 
a decay'd Gentleman of Spain. His ſtature was 
tall, his viſage long, his complexion olive, his 
brows were black and even, his eyes hollow yet 
piercing, his noſe inclined to aquiline, his beard neg- 
leted and mix d with grey: All this contributed to 
fpread a folemn Melancholy over his countenance. 
Pythagoras was not more ſilent, Pyrrho more mo- 
tionleſs, nor Zeno more auſtere. His Wig was as 
black and ſmooth as the plumes of a Raven, and 
lung as ſtrait as the hair of a River God riſing 
from the water. His cloak ſo compleatly covered 
his whole perſon, that whether or no he had any 
other cloaths (much leſs any linnen) under it, I 
all not ſay; but his ſword appeared a full yard 


as ee 1 — 


behind hint, and his manner of wearing it was ſo 


| ous perſon, without any regard to the known 


/ 
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ſtiff, that it ſeemed grown to his Thigh. His whole 
figure was ſo utterly unlike any thing of this world, 
that it was not natural for any man to aſk him a 


_ queſtion without bleſſing himſelf firſt. Thoſe who 


never ſaw a Jeſuite, took him for one, and others be- 
heved him ſome High Prieſt of the Jews. 

But under this macerated form was concealed a 
Mind replete with Science, burning with a zeal of 
benefiting. his fellow-creatures, and filled with an 
honeſt conſcious Pride, mixed with a ſcorn of doing, 
or ſufferivg the leaſt thing beneath the dignity of a 
Philoſopher. Accordingly he bad a foul that would 
not let him accept of any offers of Charity, at. the 
fame time that his body ſcemed but too much to re- 
quire it. His lodging was in a ſmall chamber up 
four pair of , ſtairs, where be regularly paid for 
what he bad when he eat' or drank: and he was 
often obſerved wholly to abſtain from both. He 
declined fpeaking to any one, except the Queen, 
or her firſt Miniſter, to whom he attempted to make 
ſome applications: but bis real buſmels or inten- 
tions were utterly unknown to all men. Thus much 
is certzin, that he was obnoxious to the Queen's Mi- 


niſtry; who, either out Jealouſy or Envy, had 


bim ſpirited away, and carried abroad as a danger- 


Laws of the Kingdom. 
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One day, as this Gentleman was walking about 
lünner- time alone in the Mall, it happened that a 
Manuſcript dropt from under his cloak, which my 
ſervant pick'd up, and brought to me. It was 
written in the Latin' tongue, and contained many 
moſt profound ſecrets, in an unuſual turn of reaſon- 
ing and ſtyle. The firſt leaf was inſcribed with theſe 
words, Cordicillus, ſeu Liber Memorialis, Martini Scri- 
Hleri. The Book was of ſo wonderful a nature, that 
it is incredible what a deſire I conceived that mo- 
ment to be acquainted with the Author, who I clear - 
ly perceived was ſome great Philoſopher in diſguiſe. 
I ſeveral times endeavoured to ſpeak to him, which 
he as often induſtriouſly avoided. At length I found 
an opportunity (as he ſtood under the Piazza by the 
Dancing- room in St - James's) to acquaint him in 
the Latin tongue, that his Manuſcript was fallen 
in:o my hands;. and ſaying this, I preſented it to 
him, with great encomiums on the learned Author. 
Hereupon he took me aſide, ſurvey d me over with 
a fixed attention, and opening the claſps of the Parch⸗- 
ment cover, ſpoke (to my great ſurpriſe) in mg | 


as follows; 


<« Courteous ſtranger, whoever thou art, I em- 
cc brace thee as my beft friend; for either the Stars 
« and my Art are deceitful, or the deſtined time is 
come which is to manitet Martiaus Scriblerus to 


4 
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< the world, and thou the perſon choſen by fate for 
< this talk. What thou ſeeſt in me, is a body ex- 
e hauſted by the labours of the mind. I have found 
& jn Dame Nature not indeed an unkind, but a 
« very coy Miſtreſs: Watchful nights, anxious days, 
e ſender meals, {and endleſs labours, muſt be the lot 
& of all who purſue her, through her labyrinths and 
% mzanders. My firſt vital air I drew in this iſland 
64 (a foil fruitful of Philoſophers) but-my, complexion 
te is become aduſt, and my body arid, by viſiting 
lands (as the poet has it) alio ſb ſole calenteg. I 
« have, through my whole life, paſſed under ſeveral 
« diſguiſes and unknown names, to ſlcreen myſelf 
' «& from the envy and malice which mankind expreſs 
« againſt thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the Arcanum 
Magnum. But at preſent I ani forced to take Sanc- 
« tuary in the Britiſh court, to avoid the Revenge 
« of a cruel Spaniard, who has purſued me almoſt 
ce through the whole terraqueous globe. Being about 
« four years ago in the City of Madrid, in queſt of 
«natural knowledge, I was informed of a Lady who 
| « was marked with a Pomegranate upon the in- 
| « ſide of her right Thigh, which bloſſom'd, and, as 
'« jt were, ſeem'd to ripen in the due ſeaſon. Forth- 
« with was 1 poſſeſſed with an infatiable curioſity to 
« view this wonderful Phznomenon. I felt the ar- 
« dour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon advan- 
«ced, til, in the mouth of July, I could no longer 
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cc contain. I bribed her Duenna, was admitted to 
<c the Bath, ſaw her undreſ d, and* the wonder dif- 
« played. This was ſoon after diſcovered by the 

ec huſband, who finding ſome letters I had writ to 
ce the Duenna, containing expreſſions of a doubtful 
« meaning, ſuſpected me of a crime moſt alien from 
ee the Purity of my Thoughts. Incontinently I left 
4% Madrid by the advice of Friends, have been pur- 
c ſued, dogged, and way-laid through ſeveral na- 
vc tions, and even now ſcarce think myſelf ſecure: 
cc within the ſacred walls of this Palace. It has 
« been my good fortune to have ſeen all the grand 
cc Phznomena of Nature, excepting an Earthquake, 
« which I waited for in Naples three years in vain ; 
e and now by means of ſome Britiſh - Ship (whoſe 
4 Colours no Spaniard dare approach ) I impa- 
« tiently expect a ſafe paſſage to Jamaica, for that 
ec beneſit. To thee, my Friend, whom Fate has mar- 
« ked for my Hiſtoriographer, I leave theſe my Com- 
c mentaries, and others of my works. No more—be 
« faithful and impartial.” - 


He ſoon after performed his promiſe, and left me 
the Commentaries, giving me alſo further lights by 
many Conferences; when he was unfortunately ſnatch» . 
ed away (as I before related) by the jealouſy of the 
Queen's Miniſtry. 


-a This marks the time when the Introduction was wiitten. 
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Tho? I was thus to my eternal grief deprived of his 
converſation, he for ſome years continued his Correſ- 
pondence, and communicated ta me many of his Pro- 
zects for the benefit of mankind. He ſent me ſome of 
his Writings, and recommended to my care the reco- 
very of others, ſtraggling about the world, and aſſumed 
by other men. The laſt time I beard from him was on 
occaſion of his Striftures on the Dunciad : lince, when 
ſeveral years being elapſed, I have reaſon to believe 
this excellent perſon is either dead, or carried by his 
vehement thirſt of knowledge into ſome remote, or 
perhaps undiſcovered Region of the world. In cither 
caſe, I think it a debt no longer to be delayed, to re- 
veal what I know of this Prodigy of Science, and to 
give the hiſtory of his life, and of his extenſive merits 
to mankind; in which I dare promiſe the Reader, 
that, whenever he begins to think any one Chapter 
dull, the ſtyle will be immediately changed in the 
next. 
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MARTINUS, SCRIBLERUS, 


BOOK I. C TEAS I. 
Of the Parentage and Family of Scrib- 


lerus, how ht was begot, what care 
was taken of him before he was born, 


and what Prod igies attended his birth. 


N the City of Monſter 3 in Germany, lired a grave 
and learned Gentleman, by Profeſſion an Anti- 
quary 5; who, among all his invaluable. Curioſities, 
eſteemed none more highly, than a Skin of the true 
Pergamenian Parchment, which hung at the upper- 
end of his hall. On this was curiouſly” traced the 
ancient Pedigree of the Scribleri, with all their Allian- 


Yo... 1. - | 0 
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ces and collateral Relations (among which were reck- 
oned Albertus Magnus, Paracelſus Bombaſtus, and the 


famous Scaligers, in old time, Princes of Verona) and 
deduced even from the times of the Elder Pliny to 
Cornelius Scriblerus; for ſuch was the name of this 
venerable Perſonage; whoſe glory it was, that, by 


the ſingular virtue of the Women, not one had a head 
of a different Caſt: from his 5 | 


His wife was a Lady of ſiogular blatey: whidw not : 
for that reaſon only he eſpouſed, but becauſe ſne was 
undoubted daughter either of the great Scriverius, or 
of Gaſper Barthius. It happened, on a*time the ſaid 
Gaſper made a viſit to Scriverius at Harlem, taking 

with him a comely Lady of his acquaintance, who was 
fkilful in the Greek Tongue, of whom the learned 
Scriverius became ſo enamoured, us to inebriate his 
friend, and be familiar with his Miſtreſs. I am not 
ignorant of what · Columeſius affirms, that the learn- 
ed Barthius was not ſo overtaken, but he perceived it; 
and in Revenge ſuffered this unfortunate Gentlewo- 
| man to be drewned in the Rhine at return. But Mrs 
'Scriblerus (the iſſue of that Amour) was a living proof 
of the falſhood of this Report. Dr Cornelius was 
farther induced to his marriage, from the certain infor- 
mation that the aforeſaid Lady, the mother of his wife, 
Was bene Cardan on the father's ſide, and to Al- 


a Columeſius relates this from Iſaac Voſſius, in his Opuſedl. 
P. 102. f 
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drovandus on the mother s: Beſides which, her Anceſ- 
tors had been profeſſors of Phyſick, Aſtrology, or Che- 
miſtry, in German Univerſities, from generation to 
generation. [7.60 7 


With this fair Gentlewoman bad our Doctor lived 
in a comfortable Union for about ten years: But this 
our ſobet and orderly pair, without any natural infir- 
mity, and with a conſtant and frequent compliance to 
the chief duty of conjugal life, were yet unhappy, in 
that Heaven had not bleſſed them with any iſſue. This 
was the utmoſt grief to the good man; eſpecially con · 
ſidering what exact Precautions and Methods he had 
uſed to procure; that Bleſſing: for he never bad coha- 
bitation with his ſpouſe, but he pondered on the Rules of 
the Ancients, for the generation of Children of Wit. Hz 
ordered bis diet according to the preſcription of Galen, 
confining. himſelf and bis wife, for almoſt the whole 
firſt year, to b Goat's Milk and Honey. It unfortu- 
nately befel her, when ſhe was about four months gone 
with child, to long. for ſomewhat, which that author 
inveigbs againſt, as prejudicial to the underſtanding of 
the infant. This her huſband thought fit to deny her, 
affirming, it was better to be childleſs, than to be- 
come the Parent of a Fool. His wife miſcarried ; but 
as the Abortion proves only a female Fœtus, he com- 


b Galen, Lib Je ibis dani of mals face; cap. 3» 
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forted "himſelf, that, had it "arrived to <perfemion, 
it would not have anfoert his account; 'his heart 
being wholly fixed upon the learned Sex. However, 
he diſdained not to treaſure up the Embryo Ala Vial > 
among the eavlaSties of his family. 


Having: diſcovered 'that:Galen's tka: « could 
not determine the ſex, he forthwith. betuok: bimſelf 
to Ariſtotle. Accordingly, he witheldd the nuptial 
'embrate when the wind was in any point of the 
Sosth ; tbis © Author aſſerting that the gruſſdeſs and 
'moiſture'of the ſoutherly. winds occaſion the-procre- 
ation of females, and not of males. But be redbu · 
bled his diligence when the wiud was at Weſt, a wind 
on 'which that great philoſopher beſtowed: the Raco- 
miums of father ot the earth, Breath of the Tlyſtan 
Fields, and other plori6 Elägles. For our lerhed 
man was clearly of opinion, that the Semiha out of 
Which Animals are produced, are Animalcufa iſ 
Ann * received in with the Air. 4 


EI 


113 


. 'theſe. n b . 40. A 
preſſible joy, grew pregnant a ſecond time: and 
(what was no ſmall addition to his happigeſs) he 
Juſt then came to the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable 
Eſtate by the death of her Uncle, a wealthy gw, 
who reſided at London. This made it neceſſary 
for him to take a Journey to England ; nor would 
e Ariſt. xiv. Sect. Prob. 5. 
-d- Religion of nat. $ v. par. 15. 


MARTINUS SCRFBLERUS 221 
the care G His poſtetity let him ſuffer bis Wife to 
remain behind him. Duriig the voyage, he was 
perpetually taken up on the one hand how to 
employ his great Riches, und on the other, how-to. 
educate his Child. He ſiad already determined to 
ſet apart ſeveral aunüal Sums, ' for the recovery 6f 
_  Manuſtvipts, the effoſfion of Coin, the procuring of 
Nummer; and for all 'thoſe curious diſcoveries by 
which he hoped to become (us Himſelf was wont to 
bay) 4 frond Peireſtiur. 'He had already chalked 
, out all poſñible "ſchemes for the improvement of a 
mate chnd, yet was fo far prepared for the worſt 
that coulſd happen, that before the nine months were 
expired, he had compoſed two Treatiſes of Educa - 
tion ; the ode he calted, U Daughter's. Mr ur, and 
: 'the other A S Monitor. : 


F "This 5 all we can * to Martinus, while 
be was in his mother's womb, excepting that he 
was entertained there wich a concert of. Muſick 
once in twenty four hours, "according to the cuſtom 

of the Magi: and that ona particular day, he was 
B obſerved to leap and kick exceedingly, which was 
* on the firſt of April, the birth day of the goon 
F E Valentins. | 


The truth of this, and every preceding Fact, 
| may be depended upon, being taken. literally from 


e Remſey⸗ s Cyrus. 
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the Memoirs, But I muſt be fo ingenuous a8 0 
own, that the Accounts are not ſo certain of the 
exact time and place of his birth. At to the firſt, 
he had the common frailty, of old men, to conceal 

his age : as to the ſecond; I, only remember to have 

heard him ſay, that he firſt @w' the light in St 
 Giles's Pariſh. Bat in the [inveſtigation of this point, 
Fortune hath favoured our diligence. For one day 
as I was. paſſing by the Seven Diali, T'overheard a 
difpute concerning the place of Nativity of a great 
Aſtrologer, which each man alledged to have been 
in his on ſtreet. The eircumſtances of the time, 
and the deſcription of the perſon, made me imagine 
it might be that univerſal Genius whoſe life, I am 
writing. I returned home, and having. maturely 
conſidered their ſeveral arguments, which I found 
to be of equal weight, I quieted my curiofity with 
this natural conclufion, 'that he was born in ſome 
point common to all the ſeven ſtreets ; which muſt 
be that on which the column is now erected. And 
it is with infinite pleaſure that I fince find my Con- 
jecture confirmed, by the following paſſage in the 
Codicil to Mr. Neal's Will. 


I appoint my Executor to engrave the follwing Tu 
ſeription on the Column in the 4 entre of the ſeven ſlrects 
which 1 erected. 


Loc. NAT. INCLVT. PHILOS, Mak. SCR. 
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But Mr Neal's Order was never performed, becauſe 
the Executors durſt not adminiſter. 


Nor was the Birth of this great man unattended 
with Prodigies : He himſelf has often told me, that 
on the night before he was born, Mrs Scriblerus 
dreain'd ſhe was brought to bed of a huge Ink-horn, 
out of which iſſued ſeveral large ſtreams of Ink, as 
it had been a fountain. This dream was by her 
huſband thought to ſignify, that the child ſh ould 
prove a very voluminous Writer. Likewiſe a f Cra5- 
tree that had been hitherto -barren, appeared on a 
ſudden laden with a vaſt, quantity of Crabs: This 
ſign alſo the od gentleman imagined to be a prog- 
noſtic of the acuteneſs of his Wit. A great ſwarm 
of T I afps, played round his cradle without burting 
him, but were very troubleſome to all in the room 
beſides : This ſeemed a certain preſage of the effects 
of his Satire. A Dunghill was ſeen, within the ſpace, 
M one · night, to be covered all over with Muſhrooms: 
This ſome interpreted to promiſe the infant great 
fertility · of fancy, but nv long duration to his nn 
but the Father was of another opinion. 1 


But what was of all moſt wonderful, was a thing 
that ſeemed a monſtruous Fow/, which juſt then dropt 
through the iky-light, near his wife's apartment. It 
had a large body, two little diſproportioned wings, 
a prodigious tail, but no head, As its colour was 

f Virgil's Laurel. Donat. Plato, Lucan, etc. 
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white; he took it at firſt fight for a Swan, and was 
concluding his ſon ſhould. be a Poet: but on. a nearer 
view, he perceived it to be ſpeckled with black, in 
the form of letters ; and that it was indeed a Paper- 
kite which had broke its leaſh by the impetuoſity of 
the wind. His back was armed with the Art Mili- 
| tary, his belly was filled with Phyſick, his wings 
were the wings of Quarles and Withers, the ſeveral 
Nodes. of his voluminous tail were diverſified with 
ſeveral branches of Science; where the Doctor be- 
held, with great joy, a knot of Logick, a knot of 
Metaphyſick, a knot of Caſuiftry, a knot of po- 
lemical Divinity, and a knot of mm with 


a Lamborn of _ Behmen. 


"There went a report in the family, da as ſoon 
as he was born, he uttered the voice: of nine ſeveral 
animals: he cry'd like a Calf, bleated like a: Sheep, 
chatterd like a Mag-pye, grunted like a Hog, 
neiphed like a Foal, croaked like a Raven, mewed 
like a Cat, gabbled like a Goole, and bray d like an 
Aſs. And the next morning he was found playing 
in his bed with two Owls which came down the 
chimney. His Father greatly rejoiced at all theſe 
ſigns, which betokened the variety of his Eloquence 
end the extent of his Learning; but he was more 
particularly, pleaſed with the laſt, as it nearly reſem- 
bled what happened at the birth of Homer v. 


h Vid, Euſtath, in OdyT. I. xii. ex Alex, Paphio, et Lea 
Allat. de patr. Hom, pag. 45. 
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CHAP, H. 


The Speech of Cornelius over his Son, 
at the Hour of his Birth. 


o Boner was the cry ef the Infant heard, 
but the old gentleman ruſhed into the room, 
and ſnatching it in his Arms, examined every limb 
with attention. He. was infinitely- pleaſed to find, 
that the child had the Wart of Cicero, the wry 
neck of Alexander, knots upon his legs like Marius, 
and one of them fhorter 'than the other like Apeſi- 
laus. The good Cornelius alſo hoped he would 
come to ſtammer hke Demoſthenes, in order to be 
as eloquent; and in time arrive at many other defects 
of famous men. He held the child fo long, that 
the Midwife, grown out of all patience, ſnatched it 
from his arms in order to ſwaddle it. ** Swaddle 
« him! (quoth he) far be it from me to ſubmit to 
ee ſuch a pernicious Cuſtom ! Is not my ſon a Man 
« and is not Man the Lord of the univerſe ? Is it 
© thus you uſe this Monarch at his firſt arrival in 
« his dominions, to manacle and ſhakle him hand 
* and foot? Is this what you call to be free-born ? 
oe If you have no regard to his natural Liberty, at 


Vor. IV. D 
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« leaſt have ſome to his natural Faculties. Behold 
* with what agility he ſpreadeth his Toes, and 
% moveth them with as great- variety as his Fin- 
« pers! a power which, in the ſinall circle of a 
«-gear may be totally. aboliſhed, by the enormous 
«« confinement of ' ſhoes and ſtockings. His Ears 
(which other animals turn with great advantage 
* towards the ſonvrous object) may, by the mini- 
«+ fry of ſome accurſed Nurſe, for ever lye flat and 
&« immoveable. Not fo the Ancients, they could 
move tliem at pleaſure, and accordingly are often 
« deſcribed arreclis auribus © What a devil (quoth 
ce the Mis! wife) would you have your ſon move his 
„Ears like a Drill?” „ Yes, fool (faid he) why 
ce ſhould he not have the perfection of a Drill, or 
« of any other animal? Mrs Scriblerus, who lay 
all this while fretting at her huſband's diſcourſe, at 
laſt broke out to this Purpoſe. * My dear, I 
e have had many diſputes with you upon this ſub- 
« jet before | was a month gone: We have but 
© one child, and cannot afford to throw him away 
v upon experiments. Ill have my boy bred up like 
* e, at home, and always under my 
<<<. own eye.” All the Goflips with one voice, cried, 
Ay, ay; but Cornelius broke out in this manher, 
% What, bred at home! Have I taken all this pains 
for a creature that is to live the inglorious life of 
<c Cabbage, to ſuck the nutritious juices from the 
„ {pot where he was Eft planted ! No; to perem- 
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e bulate this terraqueous Globe, is too ſmall a 
« Range; were it permitted, he ſhould at leaſt make 
te the Tour of the whole ſyſtem of the Sun. Let 
« other Mortals pore upon Maps, and ſwallow the 
« legends of lying traveflers; the fon of Cornelius 
&« ſhall make his, own Legs his Compaſſes ; with 
« thoſe he ſhall meaſure Continents, Iſlands, Capes, 
« Bays, Streights, and Iſthmus's : He ſhall himſctf 
* take the altitude of the higheſt mountains, from 
ce the peak of Derby to the peak of Teneriff; when 
te he has viſited the top of Taurus, Imaus, Caucaſus, 
«© and the famous Ararat, where Noah's Ark firſt 
© moor'd, he may take a flight view of the ſnowy 
„ Riphzans; nor would I have him neglet Athos 
« and Olympus, renowned for poetical fiftions. 
« Thoſe that vomit fire wilt deſerve a more parti- 
« culay attention : I will therefore have him obſerve 
« with great care Veſuvius, Ætna, the burning 
© mountain of Java, but chiefly Hecla the greateſt 
66 rarity in the Northern Regions. Then he may 
„ likewiſe contemplate the wonders of the Mephi- 
ce tick cave. When he has dived into the bowels 
« of the earth, and ſurveyed the works of Nature 
* under ground, and inſtrufed himſelf. fully in 
« the nature of Volcanoes, Earthquakes, Thunders, 
“ Tempeſts and Hurricanes, I hope he will bleſs 
* the world with a more exact ſurvey of the deſerts 


* of Arabia and Tartary, than as yet we are able 
& to obtain: Then will 1 have him croſs the ſeven. 
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« Gulphs, meaſure the currents in the ſiſteen famous 
“ Streights, and ſearch for thoſe fountains of freſh, 
i. water, that are at the bottom of the Ocean. 
At theſe laſt words Mrs Scriblerus fell into a 
trembling ; the deſcription of this terrible Scene 
made too violent an impreſſion upon a woman in 
her condition, and threw her into a ſtrong Hyſteric- 
fit; which might have proved dangerous, if Cor. 
nelius had not been puſhed out of the roam by the 
united force of the women. 
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Cc H AP. III. 


Shewing what befel the Doctor's Son 
and his Shield, on the Day of the 
Chriſt'ning. 


HE day of the Chriſt 'ning being come, and the 
houſe filled with Goſſips, the Levity of whoſe 
Converſation ſuited. but ill with the Gravity of Dr 
Cornelius, he caſt about how to paſs this day more a- 
 greeably to bis Character; that is to ſay, not without 
fome Profitable Conference, nor wholly without obſer- 
' vance of ſome Ancient Cuſtom. 


He remembered to have reag in Theocritus, that 
the Cradle of Hercules was a. Shield: and being poſ- 
ſeſsd of an antique Buckler, which he held as a moſt 
ineſtimable Relick, he determined to have the infant laid 
therein, and in that manner brought into the Study, 
to be ſhown to certain learned men of his acquain- 
tance. | 


The regard he had for this Shield, had cauſed him. 
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formerly to compile a Diſſertation concerning it t, 
proving from the ſeveral properties, and e; 


the colour of the _ the exact chronology there- 
of, 


With this treatiſe, and a moderate ſapper, he pro- 
poſed to entertain his Gueſts; tho' he had alſo ano- 
ther deſign, to have their 2 in the calculation 
of his Son's Nativity, 4g | 


He therefore took the Buckler out of a Caſe (in 
which he always kept it, leſt it might contract any 
modern Ruſt) and intruſted it to his Houſe-maid, with 
orders that when company was come ſhe ſhould lay 
the child carefully in it, covered with a mantle of 
blue Sat tin. 


The Gueſts were no ſooner ſeated, but they entered 
into a warm Debate about the Triclinium and' the 
manner of Decubitus of the Ancients, which Cornelius 
broke off in this manner : 


This day, my friends, I purpoſe to exhibit my ſon 
© before you; a Child not wholly unworthy of in- 
ſpection, as he is deſcended from a Race of Virtuoſi. 
© Let the Phiſiognomiſts examine his Features; let the 
© Chirographiſts behold his Palm; but above all, let 
© us conſult for the calculation of his Nativity. To 


+ dee the Diſſertation on Woodward Shield. 
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< this end, as the child is not vulgar, I will not preſent 
him unto you in a vulgar manner. He ſhall be crad- 
© led in my Ancient Shield, fo famous through the U- 
© niverſities of Europe. You all know how I purcha- 
© ſed that invaluable piece of Antiquity at the great 
« {though indeed inadequate) expence of all the Plate 
f our family, how happily I carried it off, and how 
© triumphantly I tranſported it hither, to the inexpreſ- 
* {ible grief of all Germany. Happy in every circum- 

© ſtance, but that it broke the heart of the great — 

© chior Inſipidus! 


Here he topped his Speech, upon fight of the Maid, 
who entered the room with the Child: He took it in 
his arms and proceeded : 5 


© Behold then my Child, but firft behold the Shield: 
© Bebold this Ruſt, —or rather let me call it this preci- 
© ous Arugo, —behold this beautiful varniſh of Ter" 
this venerable Verdure of ſo many ages 


In ſpeaking theſe words, he ſlowly lifted up the 
Mantle, which covered it, inch by inch; but at every 
inch he uncovered, his cheeks grew paler, his hands 
trembled, his nerves failed, till cn fight of the whole, 
the Tremor became univerſal: The Shield and the in- 
fant bath dropt to the ground, and he had only ſtrength 
enough to cry out, O God! my Shield, my 
Shield!“ 


o - 

The: truth was, the diners 
the reputation-of her own cleanlineſs, and her young 
maſter's honour) had ſeoured it as mm — 


rons k. 
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Cornelius ſunk back on a chair, the Gueſts ſtood aſto- 
niſhed, the Infant ſquaul d, themaid raryin, ſnatch'd it up 
again in her arms, flew into her miſtreſs's room, and told 
-what had happen d. Down ſtairs iu an inſtant hurried 
all the Goſſips, where they found the Doctor in 2 
Trance: Hungary water, Hartſhorn, and the confuſed 
noiſe of ſhrill voices, at length awaken'd him: when 
opening his eyes, be ſaw the Shield in the hands of the 
Houſe- maĩd. O Woman! Woman! he cry'd (and 
© ſnatched it violently from her) was it to thy ignorance 
© that this Relick owes its ruin? Where, where is the 

© beautiful Cruſt that covered thee fo long? where thoſe 
Traces of Time, and Fingers as it were of Antiquity ? 
< Where all thoſe beautiful obſcurities, the cauſe of much 
< delightful diſputation, where doubt and curioſity went 
© hand in hand, and eternally exerciſed the ſpeculations 
b of the learned? All this the rude Touch of an ignorant 
© Woman hath done away? The curious Prominence 
| © at the belly of that figure, which ſome taking for the 

© Cuſpis of a ſword, denominated a Roman Soldier; o- 

* thers accounting the In ſgnia Virilia, pronounced to 


4 Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen de vour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure fince lis Shield was ſcour d. 
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ebe one of the Dii Termini; behold ſhe hath cleaned it 
ein like ſhameful fort, and ſhewn to be the head of a 
« Nail. O my Shield! my Shield! well may I fay with 
c _— non bene relicta ran. 


The Goſlips, not at all inquiring into the cauſe of his 
ſorrow, only aſked if the Child had no hurt? and cry'd 
© Come, come, all is well ; what has the Woman done 
but her duty? a tight cleanly wench I warrant her; 

* what a ſtir a man makes about a Baſon, that an hour 
© ago, before this labour was beſtowed upon it, a Coun- 
© try Barber would not have hung at his ſhop-door, A | 
* Baſon ! (cry'd another) no ſuch matter, tis nothing 
but a paultry old Sconce, with the nozzle broke off. 
The learned Gentlemen, who till now had took ſpeecli- 
leſs, hereupon looking narrowly on the Shield, declared 
their Aﬀent to this latter opinion ; and defired Corne- 
lius to be comforted, aſſuring him it was a Stonct, and 
no other But this, inſtead of comforting, threw the 
Doctor lute fuch a violent Fit of Paſſion, that he was 
carried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed ; where being 
quite ſpent, be fell into a End of dumber. | 


Py . o o 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Suction and Weich of the 
Great Scriblerus in his Infancy, and 
of the firſt Rudiments of. his Learn- 


ing. 


S ſoon as Cornelius awaked, he raiſed himſelf on 
his elbow, and caſting his eye on Mrs Scrible- 
-rus, ſpoke as follows, © Wiſely was it ſaid by Homer, 
that in the Cellar of Jupiter are two barrels, the one 
< of good, che other of evil, which he never beſtowson 
© mortals ſeparatily, but conſtantly wingles them toge- 
ther. Thus at-the ſame time hath Heav'n bleſſed 
me with the birth of a Son, and afflicted me with the 
-< ſcouring of my Shield. Let let-us not repine at his 
Dippenſations, who gives and who takes away; but 
© rather join in prayer, that the Ruſt of Antiquity 
which he hath been pleaſed to take from my Shield, 
may be added to my Son; and that ſo much of it, 
| as it is my purpoſe he ſhali contract in his Education, 
* may never -be deſtroyed by avy moders poliſh- 
ing.“ 


He could no longer bear the ſight of the Skield, but 
-ordered-it ſhould be removed for ever from his eyes. 
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It was not long after purchas'd by Dr Woodward, 
who, by the aſſiſtance of Mr Kemp, incruſted it with 
a new Ruſt, and is the ame whereof a Cut hath been 
engraved, and exhibited to the great Contentation of 
the learned. 


Cornelius now began to regulate the Suction of 
his child. Seldom did there paſs a day without diſ- 
putes between him and. the Mother, or the. Nurſe, 
concerning the. nature of Aliment. The poor Wo- 
man never dined but he denied her ſome dift or 
other, which he judged prejudicial to- her milk. 
One day ſhe had a longing deſire to a piece of beef, 
and as ſhe ſtretched her hand towards it, the old 
Gentleman drew it away, and ſpokei to this effect. 
« Hadſt thou read the Ancients, O. Nurſe, thou 
could ſt prefer the welfare of the Infant which 
«thou . nouriſſieſt, to the indulging of an irregular 
« and voracious Appetite. © Beef, it is true, may 
& confer a Robuſtneſs on the limbs of my fon, but 
will hebetate and clog his IntelteQuals.” While 
he ſpoke this, the Nurſe looked upon him with 
much mm now and then caſt a wiſhful eye 
upon the Beef. Paſſion, (continued the Doctor, 
« ftill holding the diſh} throws the mind into too 
«-yiolent . a. fermentation ;- it is a kind of fever of 
&« the ſoul, or, as Horace expreſſes it, a ſhort Mad- 
« ue{5, Conſider, Woman, that this day's Suction 


— 
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« of my fon may cauſe bim to imbibe many ungo- 
« vernable Paſſions, and in a manner ſpoil him for 
cc the temper of a Philoſopher. Romulus by fack- 
ec ing a Wolf became of a fierce and ſavage diſpo- 
« fition ; and were I to breed ſome Ottoman Em- 
ec peror, or Founder of a Military Commonwealth, 
« perhaps I might indulge thee in this carnivorous 
„ Appetite.” —What, interrupted the Nurſe, Beef 
ſpoil the underſtanding ? that's fine indeed - how 
then could our Parfon preach as he does upon Beef, 
and Pudding too, if you go to that? Dom t tell me 
of your | Ancients, had not you almoſt killed the 
poor babe with a diſh of Demonial black Broth ?— 

ec Lacedemonian black Broth, thou would'ſt fay, 
& (replied Cornelius) but I cannot allow the ſurſeit 
to have been occaſioned by that diet, Gnce it was 
tc recommended by the Divine Lycurgus. No, 

« Nurſe, thou muſt certainly have eaten ſome meats 
< of ill Digeſtion the day before, and that was the 
&« real cauſe of his diforder. Conſider, Woman, 
ce the different Temperaments of different Nations: 
c What makes the Engliſh Phlegmatick and me- 
te lancholy, hut Beef? what renders the Welſh fo 
* hot and cholerick, but Cheeſe and Leeks ? the 
te French derive their levity from their Soups, Frogs, 
c and Muſhrooms : I would not let my fon dine 
4 like an Italian, leſt Hike an Italian he. ſhould be 
te jealous and revengeful: The warm and ſolid diet 
« of Spain may be more beneficial, as it might en- 
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&« que him with a profound Gravity, but at the 
et ſame time he might fuck in with their food their 
ec intolerable Vice of Pride. Therefore, Nurſe, in 
« ſhort, I bold it requifite to deny you at preſent, 
« not only Beef, but likewiſe whatſoever any of 
ce thoſe Nations eat. During this ſpeech, the Nurſe 
remained pouting and marking the plate with the 
knife, nor would ſhe touch a bit during the whole 
dinner. This the old Gentleman obſerving, or- 
dered that the Child, to avoid the riſque of imbib- 
ing ill humours, ſhould be kept from her breaſt all 
that day, and to be fed with Butter mixed with Ho- 
ney, according to a Preſcription he had met with 
ſomewhere in Euſtathius upon Homer. This indeed 
gave the Child a great looſeneſs; but he was not 
concerned at it, in the opinion, that whatever harm 
it might do his body, would be amply recompenſed 
by the improvements of his underſtanding. But 
from thenceforth he inſiſted every day upon a par- 
ticular Diet to. be obſerved by the Nurſe; under 
which having been long uneaſy, ſhe at laſt parted 
from the family, on his ordering her for dinner the 
Paps of a Sow with Pig; taking it as the bigheſt indig- 
nity, ae. her Sas c 


Four years of young Martin's life paſſed away in 
ſquabbles of this. nature. Mrs Scriblerus conſidered 
it was now time to inftrut him in the fundamentals 
of Religion, and to that end took no ſmall pains 
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prom; vg his Catechiſm. But Cornelius fooks- 
ed upon this as a tedious way of Inſtruction, and- 
therefore employed his head to find out more plea- 
| ling methods, the better to induce him to be fond 
of learning. He would frequently carry him to- 
the Puppet om, of the Creation of the world, where 
the Child with exceeding delight gained a notion of 
the Hiſtory of the Bible. His firſt rudiments in 
prophane hiſtory- were acquired by ſeeing of Rarez- 
ſhows, where be was brought acquainted with all 
the Princes of Europe. In ſliort; the old Gentle- 
man fo contrived it, to-make every thing contribute 
to the improvement of his knowledge, even to his 
very Dreſs. He invented for him a Geographical- 
fvit of cloaths, which might give- him ſome hints of 
that Science, and likewiſe ſome knowledge of the 
Commerce of different Nations. He had a French 
Hat with an African Feather, Holland Shirts and 
| Flanders Lace, Engliſh Cloth lined with Indian Silk, 
his Gloves were Italian, and his ſhoes were Spa- 
niſt : He was made to obſerve this, and daily cate- 
chis'd thereupon,. which his father was wont to call 
Travelling at home.” He never gave him a Fig 
or an Orange but he obliged him to give an account 
from what Country it came. In Natural hiſtory he 
was much aſſiſted by his Curioſity in Sign-poſts, in 
fo much that he hath often confeſſed he owed to 
them the knowledge of many Creatures which he 
never found ſinee in any Author, ſuch as White 
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ions, Golden Dragons, &c. He once thought the 
fame of Green Men, but had ſince found them men- 
tioned by Kercherus, and verified in the Hiſtory of 
William of Newbury 1. 


His diſpoſition to the Mathematicks was diſcovercd 
very early, by his drawing u parallel lines on his bread 
and butter, and interſecting them at equal Angles, ſo 
as to form the whole Superficies into Squares. But 
-in the midſt of all theſe improvements, a ſtop was 
put to his learning the A{phabet, nor would he let 
him 'proceed to Letter D, till be could truly and 
diſtinctly pronounce C in the ancient manner; at 
which the Child unbappily boggled for near three 
months. He was alſo obliged to delay his learning 
to write, having turned away the Writing Maſter 
becauſe he knew nothing of Fabius's Waxeg Ta- 


Cornelius having read, *arid * ſeriouſly weighed the 
methods by which the famous Montagne was educa- 

"ted, and reſolved in ſome degree to-exceed them, -re- 
ſolved he ſhould ſpeak and learn nothing but the lear- 
ned Languages, and eſpecially the Greek; in which 
be conſtantly eat and drank, according to Homer. But 
-what moſt conduced to his eaſy attainment of this lan- 
guage, was his love of Ginger-bread ; which his father 


Gul. Neubrig, Book i. ch. -27. 


n Paſcal's -life—Locke of -Educat. etc, 
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ſerving, cauſed it to be ſtampt with the letters of 
the Greek Alphabet; and the] Child the very firſt 
day eat as far as Iota. By his particular applica- 
tion to this language above the reſt, be attained fo 
great a proficience therein, that Gronovious ingeniouſ- 
ly confeſſes he durſt not confer with this child in Greek 
at eight years old, and at fourteen be compoſed a Tra- 
gedy in the ſame language, as the younger v Pliny 
had done before him. | 


He learned the Oriental Languages of krpenius, 
who reſided ſome time with his father for that purpoſe. 
He had fo early aReliſh for the eaſtern way of writing, 
that even at this time he compoſed(in imitation of it) 
the Thouſand and one Arabian Tales, and alſo the. Per- 
ſian Tales, which have been fince tranſlated into ſeve- 
ral languages, and lately into our own/with particular 
elegance, by Mr Ambroſe Philips. In this work of 
his Childhood, he was not a little aſſiſted by the hiſto- 
rical Traditions of his Nurſe. 
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CHAP. v. 


A. Difertation upon Play-things. 


\ 


p> RE follow- the Inſtructions of Cornelius 
Scriblerus concerning the Plays and Play- 
things to be uſed by his ſon Martin. 


« Play was invented by the Lydians as a remedy 

c« againſt Hunger. Sophocles ſays of Palamedes, chat 
ce be invented Dice to ſerve ſometimes inſtead of a 
« Dinner. It is therefore wiſely contrived by 
e Nature, that Children, as they have the keeveſt 
« Appetites, are moſt addicted to Plays, From the 
* ſame cauſe, and from the unprejudiced and incor- 
© rupt ſimplicity of their minds it proceeds, that the 
plays of the Ancient Children are preſerved more 
« entire than any other of their Cuſtoms." In this 
« matter I would recommend to all who bare any 
concern in my Son's Education, that they deviate 
* not in the leaſt from the primitive and * 


* Antiquity | 


© To ſpeak erlt of the Whittle 2, as it is the firſt of 
« all Play-things. I will have it exactly to correl- 
Vor. IV. | F 
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ſrond with the ancient F3ſ/ula, and accordingly to 
be compoſed ſeptem — di SOTO cicutis. 


% heartily with a diligent Auch may be made 
cc after the true Crepitaculum, or Rattle of the An- 
« cients, for that (as Archytas Turentinnt wes of o- 
-« pinion) kept the Children from breaking Earthen 
„% Ware. The China cups in theſe days are not at 
« all the fifer for the modern Nartles; which. is 
an evident proof how ay their Crepitacula Co 
466 ceeded ours. . 


«] would not have Martin as yet to ſcourge & 
* Top, till I am better informed whether the Tro- 
« chus which was recommended by Cato be really 
« our preſent Fop, or rather the Hoop which the 
© boys drive with a ftick. | Neither Croſ5 and Pile, 
&« nor Ducks and Drakes, are quite fo ancient as 
4 Handy- dandy, tho“ Macrobius and St Auguſtine 
ic take notice of the firſt, and Minutius Felix de- 
c {ſcribes the latter; but Handy- daudy is mentioned 
e by Ariſtotle, Plato, and Ariftophanes. Il 


a The Phy which the Ttalians call Cingue, and 
the French Mourre, is extremely ancient; it was 
ce played at by Hymen and Cupid at the Marriage of 
1 chr, and termed by the Latins, digitis micare. 


ec Julius Pollux deſcribes the Dmi/la or Chiickfar- 
< +hing + tho ſome wil have our modern Chuckfare 
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ei thing to be nearer- the Aphetinds of the Anci- 

cents. He alſo mention the Belinda, or Ning 
« Tam; and Es, or Heopers- Hide.” © 


ai But the Chjtriidr deſcribed ew a. Au- 
te thor is certainly not our Hot-cock/e; for that was 
« by pinching and not by ſtriking ; tho there are 
(cc good authors who affirm the Rathapygifous to be 
e yet nearer the modern Hot-cockles. My fon Mar- 
« tin may uſe either of them indifferently, they be- 
« ing equal ly antique. ; 


« Building of Houſes, and Riding upon Sticks have 
te been uſed by children in all ages, /Zdificare caſas, 
te cquitare in arundine longa. Yet 1 much doubt whe- 
tber the riding upon Sticks did not come into uſe 
ce after the age of the Cntaurs, 


There is one Play which ſhews the gravity of 
« ancient Education, called the. Fcinetinda, in which 
te children contended who could longeſt ffand fli/l. 
« This we have ſuffered to periſh entirely; and, if 
&« ] might be allowed to gueſs, it was certainly firſt 
6 "_ TOE the French, ; 


4 - 


* 1 will n my Son to play at  Apodidaſ* 
ce cinda, which can be no other than n a 
« Corner. | 8 


< AAP 
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4% Julius Pollux in his ninth book ſpeaks of the 
« Melolonthe. or the Kite; but 1 queſtion whether 
« the Kite of Antiquity was the fame with ours; 
« And though the Oprwoxoxia or Quail-fighting is 
„ what is molt taken notice of, they had doubtleſs 
<« Cock matches alſo, as is evident from certain anci- 
ent Gen and Rae 


5 In 2 word, let my fon Martin diſport bimſelf 
«« at any Game truly Antique, except one, which 
« was invented by a people among the Thracians, 
„ who hung up one of their Companions in a Rope, 
ce and gave him a Knife to cut himſelf down; which 
« if he failed in, he was ſuffered to hang till be 
«.was dead; and this was only reckoned a fort of 
« joke. I am utterly againſt * as barbarous 
« and cruel. | 


cannot conclude, without taking notice of the 
& beauty of the Greek names, whoſe Etymologles 
„ acquaint us with the nature of the fports ; and 
« how infinitely, both in ſenſe and found, they ex- 
« cet our barbarbus names of Plays.” 


Notwithſtanding the forgoing injunctions of Dr 
Cornelius, he yet condeſcended to allow the Child 
the uſe of fome few modern Play-things ; ſuch as 
might prove of any benefit to his mind, by inftil- 
ling an early notion of the ſciences For example, 
he found that Marbles taught him Perciſſen and 
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the Laws of Motion; Nut-crackers the uſe of the 
Leaver; Swinging on the ends of a Board, the Ba- 
lance ; Bottle-ſcrews, the Vice; Whirligigs, the Axis 
and Peritrochiaz Bird-cages, the Pully; and Tops 
the Centrifugal motion. 


Others of his ſports were farther carried to im- 
prove his tender foul even in Virtue and Morality, 
We ſhall only inſtance one of the maſt uſeful and 
inſtructive, Bob-cherry, which teaches at once two 
noble Virtues, Patience and Conſtancy ; the firſt in 
adhering to the purſuit of one end, I 


bearing a diſappointment.” 


Beſides all theſe, be taught him as a diverſion, 
an odd and ſeeret manner of Sealing, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Lacedemonians ; wherein he 
wn = En e to the: day of 
his death. 
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* 


Of the Gymnaſticks, in what Exerci- 
ſes Martinus was educated; ſome- 
thing concerning Muſic; and what 
ſort of a Man his Uncle was. | 


OR was Cornelius leſs careful in adhering to the 
rules of the pureſt Antiquity, in relation to the 
Exerciſes of his Son. He was ſtript, powder d, and 
anointed, but not conſtantly bath'd, which occaſi- 
oned many heavy complaints of the Laundreſs about 
dirtying his linen, When he played at  Quoits, he 
was allowed his Breeches and Stockings; becauſe the 
Diſcoboli (as Cornelius well new) were naked to the 
middle only. The Mother often contended for mo- 
dern Sports, and common Cuſtoms; but this was his 
conſtant reply, Let a Daughter be he care of her 
« Mother, but the Education of a Son ſhould be the 
ce delight of his Father.“ 


It was about this time, he heard, to his exceeding 
content, the Harpaſius of the Ancients was yet in uſe 
in Cornwall, and known there by the name / of Hurling. 
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He was ſenſible the common Foot-ball was a very im- 
perfect imitation of that exerciſe ; and thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſend Martin into the Weſt, to be initiated 
in that truly ancient and manly part of the Gymna-' 
flicks. The poor boy was fo unfortunate as to return 
with a broken leg. This Cornelius looked upon but 
as a ſlight ailment, and promiſed his Mother he would 
inſtantly cure it: He ſlit a green Reed, and caſt the 
Knife upward, then tying the two parts of the Reed to 
the disjointed place, pronounced theſe words *, Da- 
« rjes, daries, aſtataries difſimapiter; huat, hanat, hu- 
« at, iſta, piſta ſiſta, domi abo, damnauſtra.” ' But 
finding, to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, that this had no 
effect, in five days he condeſcended to have it et by a 


-modern Sat ch 


Mrs Seriblerus, to * Sa her 
ſon to the like dangerous Exereiſes for the future, pro- 
poſed to ſend for a Dancing-Maſter, and to have him 
taught the Minuet and Rigadoon. Dancing (quoth 
% Cornelius] I muſt approve, for Socrates ſaid the beſt 
© Dancers were the beſt Warriors; but not thoſe 
« ſpecies of Dancing which you mention: They are 
« certainly Corruptions of the Comic and Satyric 
« Dance, which were utterly diſliked by the ſounder 
* Ancients. Martin ſhall learn the Tragic Dance 


r Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1ib. xvii. in fine. Carmen contra luxata 
membra, cujus ver ba inſerere non equidem ſerio auſim, quam- 
guam a Catone ꝓrodita. Vid. Caton. de re ruſt. c. 1660. 
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« ofly, and I will ſend all over £zrope, till T find an 
6% Antiquary able to inſtrut bim in the Se/tatio 
c Pyryhica. Scaliger, from whom my Son is line» 
6 ally deſcended, boaſts to have performed this war- 
4 like Dance in the preſence of the Emperor, to the 
ct great admiration of all Germany. What would be 
« ſay could he look down and fee one of his poſterity 


« ſo ignorant, as e PAS tie that 
noble kind of Saltation - 


© The poor Lady was at laſt enur'd to * all theſe 
things with a laudable patience, till one day her huf- 
band was ſeized with a new thought. He had met 
with a ſaying, that Sphen, Carter, and Girdle, are 
the three impediments to the Curſus. Therefore 
Pliny (lib. xi. cap. 37.) ſays, that ſuch as excel in 
that exerciſe have their Sp/cen cauterized, My fon 
« (quoth Cornelius) runs but heavily ; thereſore I 
ec will have this operation performed upon him im- 
cc mediately. Moreover, it will cure that immoderate 
* Laughter to which I perceive he is addicted: For 
« Laughter (as the fame author bath it, ibid.) is cau- 
© ſed by the bigneſs of the Spleen.” This deſign was 
no ſooner hinted to Mrs Scriblerus, but ſhe burſt into 


s Scalig. Poetie. J. x. c. 9. Hane ſaltationem Pyrrhicam, nos 
ſæpe et diu, juſſu Bonifacii patrui, coram Divo Maximiliago, 
non ſine ſlupore totius Germaniæ, repraeſentavimus. Quo tem- 


pore vox illa Imperatoris, Hic puer aut thoracem pro pelle aut 
pro cunis habuit. 
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tears, wrung her hands, and inſtantly ſent to his 
Brot her Albertus, begging him —— ceo 
nnn. 


Albertus was 4 man, ſober in bis opinions, 
clear of Pedantry, and knowing enough both in Books 
and in the Worid, to preſerve a due regard for what - 
ever was uſeful or excellent, whether ancient or mo- 
dern; If he had not always the authority, he bad 
at leaſt the art, to divert Cornelius from many 
extravagancies. It was well he came ſpeedily, or 
Martin could not ba ve boaſted the entire Quota 
of bis Viſcera. “ What does it ſignify ( quoth 
ce Albertus) whether. my .. Nephew excells in the 
« Curſus or not? Speed is often a Symptom of 
ce Cowardice; witneſs . Hares and Deer. Do not 
e forget Achilles (quoth Cornelius) I know that 
= Runnidg has been condemned by the proud Spar- 
« tans, ,,as uſeleſs in war; and yet Demoſthenes 
te could tay. . Arbe 0 peuyes S raue g N.; 
«a thought which the. agli Hudibras has well 
cc * rendered, 


For he that rans may fight again, 
Which be can never do that's fais. Ars 


2 That's true (aquoth Albertus) but pray 8 
© on the other ſide, that Animals * ſpleened grow 
Vor. IV. G 
t Blackmore's Eflay on Spleen, 
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extremely ſalacious, an experiment well known 
< in dogs. | Cornelius was ſtruck with this, and 
= gravely ; If it be ſo, I will defer the 
“ Operation, for I will not encreaſe the powers of 
te my ſon's body at the expence of thoſe of his 
„ 1 am indeed diſappointed in moſt of my 
projects, and fear I muſt fit down at "laſt con- 
— with ſuch methods of Education as mo- 
Liedern barbarity affords. Happy had it been for 
« us all, had we lived in the age of 'Auguſtus ! 
Then my Son might have beard the Philoſophers 
4 diſpute in the Porticos of the Palæſtra, and at 
ic the ſame time formed his Body and his Under- 
* ſtanding“ It is true (reply'd Albertus) we 
« have no £Exedra for the Philoſophers, adjoining 
* to our Tennis Courts; but there are Ale-houſes 
# where he will hear very notable arguments- 
e tions: Tho we come not up to the Ancients in 
te the Tragic-dance, we excel them in the c. 
« c or the art of Tumbling. The Ancients 
«would have beat us at Gi, but not ſo much 
« at the Jaculum or pitching the Bar. The u Pu- 
« gilatus is io as great perfection in England as in 
4 old Rome, and the Corniſh-Hug in the » Luttus 
« js equal to the volutatoria of the Ancients.” 
Fou could not (anſwered Cornelius) have pro- 
«.duced a more unlucky inſtance of modern folly 


a Fiſty Culls. - MY | wv Wreſtling. 
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« and barbarity, than what you fay of the Facu- 


« . * The Cretans wiſely forbid their ' fervants 
« Gymnaſticks, as well as Arms; and yet your 


modern Footmen exerciſe themſelves daily in 


ce the Jaculum at the corner of Hyde-park,- whilſt 
« their enervated Lords are lolling in their chariots, 
« a ſpecies- of Vectigation ſeldom us'd” amongſt 
the Ancients, except by eld Men. You ſay 


« well (quoth Albertus) and we have ſeveral other 


« kinds of Vectigation unknown to the Ancients ; 
particularly flying Chariots, where the people 


may have the benefit of this exerciſe at the ſmall 


« expence' of a farthing- But ſuppoſe (which I 
< readily grant) that the Ancients excelled us almoſt 
« in-every thing, yet why this ſingularity ? your ſon 
4 muſt take up with ſuch maſters as the preſent age 
© affords; we | have Dancing-maſters,-  Writing- 
© maſters and 6 

The Nate: of Miſc * Cornelivs into 
Ae % How can you dignify (quoth he). this 

« modern. fidling with the name of Muſick ? Will 
« any of your beſt Hautboys encounter a Wolf 
© now a-days with no other arms but their ioſtru- 
*© ments, as did that ancient piper Pythocaris ? Have 


© ever wild Boars, Elephants, Deer, Dolphins, 


4 Whales or Turbots, ſhew'd the leaſt emotion at 
_ © the moſt elaborate ſtrains of your modern Scra- 


% 


Ae Pale Uh. A, cap. 3. 
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« pers, all which have been, as it were, tamed and 
« humanized; by ancient Muſicians? Does not * 
« Flian tell bow the Lybian Mares were excited 
ce to horſing by Muſick: (which ought in truth to 
4 be a caution to modeſt Women againſt frequenting 
« Operas; and conſider, Brother, you are brought 
© to this dilemma, either to give up: the virtue 
te of the Ladies, or the power of , your Muſick:) 
« Wbence proceeds the degeneracy. cf our Morals! 
<« Is it not from the loſs of ancient Muſick, by 
« which (ſays Ariſtotle) they taught all the Virtues ? 
« Elſe might we turn [Newgate into a. College of 
« Dorian Muficians, who ſhould teach moral Vir- 
« tues to thoſe, people. Wdence comes it that our 
© preſent dileaſes are ſo ſtubborn ? whence is it that 
« I daily. deplore my fciatical pains? Alas ! becauſe 
«© we have loſt their true cure, by the melody of 
ce the Pipe. All this was well known to the Ancients, 
« as 2 Theophraſtu, affures us, (whence Cælius 
calls it loca dolentia decamare] only indeed ſome 
<« ſmall remains of this {kill are preſerved in the 
cure of the Tarantula. Did not * Pythagoras 
e ſtop a company of drunken Bullics from ſtorming a 
« civil houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the Pipe to 
« the fober Spondzus ? and yet your modern Muſi- 
« cians want art to defend their windows from com- 


y lian Hiſt. Animal, Kb. xi. cap. 18. and lid. xii. cap: 44. 


z Athenæus, lib. xiv. a Lib, de ſanitate tuenda 
cap. 22: bÞ Quit han. lib. } cap. 10. 
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coloured ſatin upon his body: 
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« mon Nickers. It is well known that when the 
% Lacedzzmonian Mob: were up, they © commonly 
« ſent. for a Leſbian Muſician to appeaſe them, arid 
« they immedianely grew calm as ſoon as they heard 
« Terpander ling: Yet I don't believe that the 
« Pope's whole band of Muſick, though the beſt 
« of this age, could keep his Holineſs's Image from 
« being burnt on a fifth of November. Nor 
&« would: Terpander bimſelf (replied Albertus) at 
« Billingſgate, nor Timotheus at | Hockley in the 
« Hole, have any manner of effect, nor both of 
« them. together bring -4 Horneck to common civi- 
« lity,” That's a groſs miſtake (ſaid Cornelius 
« very warmly) ; and to prove it fo, I bave here a 
« (mall Lyra of my own, framed, ſtrung and tun'd 
« after the ancient manner. I can play ſome frag- 
ments of Leſbian tunes, and I wiſh I were to try 
ce them upon the moſt paſſionate creatures alive. 
“ You never had a better opportunity (ſays 
% Albertus) for yonder are two Apple-women ſcold- 
«© ing, and juſt ready to . uncoif one another.” 
With that Cornelius. undreſſed as he was, jumps 
out into his Balcony, his Lyra in hand in his ſlip- 
pers, with his breeches hanging down to his ancles, 
a ſtocking upon his head, and a. waiſtcoat of murrey- 
He touched bis Lyra 
with a very unuſual fort of an Harpegiatura, nor were 


e Suidas in Timotheo. 


J Horneck, a ſcurrilous Scriblcz who wrote a weekly paper, 
called the High German Dotter. 
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lis hopes fruſtrated. The odd Equipage, the uncouth 
"Inſtrument, the ſtrangeneſs of the Man and of the 
Muſick, drew- the ears and eyes of the whole Mob 
that were got about the two female Champions, 
and at laſt of the Combatants themſelves. They 
all approach'd the Balcony, in as cloſe attention 
as Orpheus's firſt : Audience of Cattle, or that of an 
Italian Opera, when ſome favourite Air is juſt a- 
wakened. This ſudden effet of his Muſic encou- 
raged him mightily, and it was obſerved he ne- 
ver touch'd his Lyre in ſuch a truly chromatic 
and enharmonic manner as upon that occaſion. 
The mob laughed, ſung, jumped, danced, and 
uſed many odd geſtures, all which he judged to 
be cauſed by the various ſtrains and modulations. 
Mark (quoth he) in this, the power of the Tonian,. 
4 in that, you ſee the effet of the olian.“ But in 
a little time they began to grow riotous, and threw 
| Kones: Cornelius then withdrew, but with the grea- 
. teſt air of triumph in the world.. Brother (faid he) 
4 do you obſerve I have mixed unawares too 
-< much of the Phrygian; I might change it to the 
% Lydian, ind ſoften their riotous tempers: But it is 
« enough : Learn from this Sample to. ſpeak with ve- 
c neration of ancient Mufic. If this Lyre, in 
« my unſkilful hands, can perform fach wonders, 
what muſt it not have done in thoſe of a Ti- 
e motheus or a Terpauder ?” Having Haid this, 


1 


4 
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he retired with the utmoſt Exaltation in him- 
ſelf, and Contempt of his Brother; and, it is 
id, bebaved that night with ſuch unuſual baugh- 
tines to his family, that they had all reaſon 
to wiſh for ſome ancient Tibicen to calm his Tem- 
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Rhetoric, Logie, and Metaphyſics. 


Ornelius having (as hath been ſaid) many ways 
been diſappointed in his attempts of impro- 

ving the bodily Forces of his ſon, thought it now high 
time to apply to the Culture of his Internal faculties. 
He judged it proper in the firſt place to inſtru him in 
Rhetoric. But herein we ſhall not need to give the 
Reader any account of his wonderful progrels, ſince 
It is already known to the learned world by his Trea- 
tiſe on this ſubjet: I mean the admirable Diſcourſe 
Tlep! Babvg, which he wrote at this time, but concealed 
from his Father, knowing his extreme partiality for 
the Ancients. It lay by bim concealed, and per- 
haps forgot among the great multiplicity of other 
Writings, till, about the year 1727, he ſent it us to 


be printed, with many additional examples drawn 
from the excellent live Poets of this preſent age. 


We proceed therefore to Logic and Metaphſics. 


The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe being 
Polemical Arts, could no more be learned alone, than 


Fencing or Cudgel-playing. He thought it therefore 


4 
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neceſſary to look out for ſome Youth of pregnant 
parts, to be a fort of humble Companion to his fon in 
thoſe ſtudies. His good fortune directed him to one 
of the moſt fingular endowments, whoſe name was 
Conradus Crambe, who by the father's {ide was related 
to the Crouches of Cambridge, and his Mother was 
Couſin to Mr Swan, Gameſter and Punſter of the City 
of London, So that from both parents he drew a 
natural diſpoſition to ſport himſelf with Words, which, 
as they are faid to be the counters of wiſe Men, and 
ready money of Fools, Crambe had great ſtore of caſh 
of the latter ſort. Happy Martin in ſuch a Parent 
and ſuch a Companion! What might not he atchieve 
in Arts and Sciences | HAS 


Here I — obſervation of great 
benefit to mankind: That there are many people 
who have the uſe only of one Operation of the Intel- 
let, though, like ſhort-ſighted men, they can 
hardly diſcover it themſelves; they can form ſingle 
apprehenſions, but have neither of the other two 
faculties, the judicium or diſturſas. Now, as it is 
wiſely ordered, that people deprived of one ſenſe have 
the others in more perfection, ſuch people will form 


ſingle Ideas with a great'deal of vivacity; and happy 
were it indeed if they would confine themſelves to 
ſuch, without forming judicia, much le argumenta- 
tions. | 

Vor. IV. H 
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Cornelius quickly diſcovered; that theſe two laſt 
operations of the intelle& were very weak in Martin, 
and almoſt totally extinguiſhed in Crambe ; however, 
| he uſed to ſay, that Rules of Logic are Spectacles to a 
purblind underſtanding, and therefore he reſolved to 
proceed with his two Pupils. 


Martin's underſtanding was fo totally immerſed ig 
ſenſible objefts, that he demanded examples from Ma- 
terial things of the abſtracted Ideas of Logic: As for 
Crambe, he contented himſelf with the Words, and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon them, 
was fully ſatisfied. Thus Crambe would tell his In- 
ſtructor, that All men were not ſingu/ar ; that Indi- 
viduality could hardly be prædicated of any man, for 
it was commonly ſaid that a man it not the fame be 
wal, that madmen are beſide themſelves, and drunken 
men come to themfelves; which ſhows, that few men 
have that moſt valuable logical endowment, Individu- 
ality. Cornelius told Martin, that a ſhoulder of mut- 
ton was an Individual; which Crambe denied, for he 
had ſeen it cut into commons: That's true (quoth 
the Tutor) but you never ſaw it cut into Shoulders of 
mutton: if it could (quoth Crambe) it would be the 
moſt lovely individual of the Univerſity. When he was 
told, a ſubſtance was that which was ſubject 30 acci- 
dents; then Soldiers (quoth Crambe) are the moſt 
ſubſtantial people in the world. Neither would he al- 
low it to be a good definition of accident, that it could 
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be' < preſent or abſent without the deſtruction of the 
« ſubject: ſince there are a great many accidents 
that deſtroy the ſubject, as burning does a houſe, and 
death a man. But as to that, Cornelius informed 
him, that there was a natural death, and a logical 
death; that though a man after his natural death 
was not capable of the leaſt pariſh-office, yet he might 
ſtill keep his Stall amongſt the logical praedic a- 
ments. 


Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſenſible ima - 
ges; thus calling up the Coachman he aſked him what 
he had ſeen at the Bear Garden? The man anſwer- 
ed, he Jaw two men fight a prize; one was a fair 
man, a Sergeant in the Guards; the other black, 
a Butcher; the Sergeant had red Breeches, the But- 
cher blue; they fought upon a Stage about four o 
clock, and the Sergeant wounded the Butcher in the 
leg. Mark (quoth Cornelius) how the fellow runs 
through the predicaments. Men, ſubſtantia; two 
« quantitas; fair and black, qualitas; Sergeant and 
«© Butcher, re/atio ; wounded the other, actio et paſſio; 
« fighting, ſitus ; Stage, ubi; two a Clock, quando ; 
te blue and red Breeches, habitus.” At the fame time, 
he warned Martin, that what he now learn'd as a 
Logician, he muſt forget as a natural Philoſopher ; 
that tho' he now taught them that accidents inhered 
in the ſubject, they would find in time there was no 
ſuch thing ; and that colour, taſte, ſmell, beat, and 
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cold, were not in the things, but only phantaſim of 
our brains. He was forced to let then into this ſe- 
eret; ſor Martin could not conceive how a habit of 
dancing inhered in a dancing maſter, when he did not 
dance; nay, be would demand the CharaQeriſticks of 
Relations: Crambe uſed to belp him out, by telling 
kim, 2 Cuckold, a loſing gameſter, a man that had 
not dined, a young heir* that was kept ſhort by his 
father, might be all known by their countenance; 
that, in this laſt caſe, the Paternity and Filiation leave 
Tenth predicament : Crambe affirmed that his 446i- 
tus was more a ſubſtance than he was; for his cloaths 
could better ſubſiſt without him, than he without his 


Martin fappoſed an Univerſal Man to be like a 
Knight of a Shire, or a Burgeſs of a Corporation, that 
repreſented a great many Individuals. - His Father 
aſked him, if he could not frame the Idea of an-Uni- 
verſal Lord Mayor? Martin told him, that, never 
having ſeen bat one Lord Mayor, the Idea of that 
Lord Mayor always returned to his mind ; that he 
| —— — Mayor from bis 
ur, Gown, and Gold Chain; nay, that the horſe he 
n 
his imagmation. On the other hand, Crambe, to 
ſhew himſelf of a more penetrating genius, ſwore-that 
he could frame a conception of a Lord Mayor not 
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only without his Horſe, Gown, and Gold Chain, but 
even without Stature, Feature, Colour, Hands, Head, 
Feet or any Body: which he ſuppoſed was the 
abſtract of # Lord Mayor. Cornelius told him that he 
was a lying Raſcal; that an Univerſale was not the | 
object of imagination, and that there was no ſuch 
thing in reality or a parte. Rei. But I can prove 
(quoth Crambe) that there are Clyſkers a parte Rei 
but Chet are univerſales ; ergo. Thus I prove 
my Minor. Quod apm eft ineſſe multis, is r 
venſale by definition : but every clyſter before it is 
adminiſtred bas that n therefore every clyſter 
is an wnjver/ale 

He alſo found fault wich the Advertiſements, that 
they were not ſtrift logical definitions + In an adver- 
tiſement of a Dog ſtoln or ſtrayed, he ſaid it ought 
to begin thus, An irrational animal of the Genus 
caninum, &c. Cornelius told them, that tho" thoſe 
advertiſements were not framed according to the exact 
rules of logical definitions, being only deſcriptions 
of things numero differentibus, yet they contained a 
faint image of the prædicabilia, and were highly 
ſubſervient to the common purpoſes of life ; often 
diſcorering things that were loſt, both atiimate and 
inanimate.” In Tahan Grezhound, of a mouſe-colour, 
a white ſpeck in the neck," lame of one leg, belongs to 
fach 4 Lady. Greyhound, genus ; mouſe- coloured, 
etc. difſerentia ; lame of one leg, accident; belongs 
to ſuch a Lady, proprizm. 
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Though I'm affraid x have tranſpreſſed upon my 
Reader's patience already, I cannot help taking 


notice of one thing more extraordinary than any 
yet mentioned ; which was Crambe's Treatiſe of 
Sy logi/ms, He ſuppoſed that a Philoſopher's brain 
was like a great Foreſt, where Ideas ranged like 
animals of ſeveral kinds; that thoſe Ideas copulated, 
and engendered Concluſions ; that when thoſe of 
different Species copulate, they bring forth monſters 
or abſurdities; that the Major is the male, the 
Minor the female, which copulate by the Middle 
Term, and engender the Conclufion. Hence they 
are called the præmiſſa, or Predeceſſors of the 
Concluſion; and it is properly ſeid by the Logicians, 
quod pariant ſcientiam, opinionem, they beget ſcience, 
opinion, etc. Univerſal Propoſitions are perſons of 
quality ; and therefore in Logick they are ſaid to be 
of the firſt Figure. Singular Propoſitions are pri- 
vate perſons, and therefore placed in the third or 
laſt figure, or rank. From thoſe principles all the 
rules of Syllogiſms naturally follow. 


I. That there are only three Terms, neither more 
nor leſs; for to a child there can be * one 
father and one mother. 

II. From univerſal premiſſes there follows an uni- 

verſal concluſion, as if one ſhould ſay, that 
perſons of quality always beget perſons of 
quality. | 
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III. From the ſingular premiſſes follows only a 
ſingular concluſion, that is, if the parents be 
only private people, the iſſue muſt be fo like- 

wile. . 

IV. From particular propoſitions nothing can be 

concluded, becauſe the [ndividua vaga are 
(like whoremaſters and common ſtrumpets) 
barren. 

V. There cannot be more in the concluſion than 

| was in the premiſſes, that is, children cag 
only inherit from their parents. 

VI. The concluſion follows the weaker part, that 
is children iuberit the diſeaſes of their parents. 

VII. From two negatives nothing can be conclud- 
ed, - for from divorce or ſeparation there can 
come no iſſue. 

VIII. The medium cannot enter the concluſion, 
that being logical inceſt, _ 

. An hypothetical propoſition is only — 

or a. promiſe of marriage; K 

fore there can ſpring no Teal iſſue. 

X. When the premiſſes or parents are neceſſarily 

join'd {or in lawful wedlock) they beget law- 

ful Iſſue; but contingently joined, they beget 


So much for the Affirmative propoſitions ; the Ne- 
gat ive muſt be deferred to another occaſion. 
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Crambe uſed to value himſelf upon this Syſtem, 
from whence he faid one 'might fee the propriety 
of che expreſſion, ſuch a one bas a barren imagina- 
tion; and how common is it for ſuch people to adopt 
concluſions that are not the ifſue of their premiſes ? 
| therefore, as an Abſurdity is a Monſter, a Falſity is 
a Baſtard; and a true concluſion that followeth not 
from the premiſſes, may properly be ſaid to be 
adopted. But then what is an Enthymem ? (quoth 
Cornelius.) Why, an Enthymem (replied Crambe) 
is when the Major is indeed married to the — 
dut the Marriage kept qua 


Mararnrsicks were a large field in which to 
exerciſe the Weapons Logick had put into their 
hands, Here Martin and Crambe uſed to engage 
like any Prize-fighters,' before their Father, and his 
other learned companions of the Sympoſiacks. And 
as Prize-fighters will agree to lay aſide a byck- 
ler, or ſome ſuch defenſive weapon, ſo would 
* Cralbe promiſe not to uſe ſimpliciter et ſecundum 
quid, provided Martin would part with materialiter 
er formaliter © But it was found that without the 
help of the defenſive armour of thoſe diſtinctions, 
the arguments cut ſo deep, that they fetched blood 
at every ſtroke. Their Theſes were picked out of 
Suarez, Thomas Aquinas, and other learned writers 
on thoſe ſubjects. I ſhall give the reader a taſte 
of ſome of them. as 
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taphyſicks was the cauſe of the Fall of Adam; 
an the Aber porfhyriana, the Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil? affirmed. 

I. If tranſcendental | goodneſs could be truly pre- 
. *  .dicated of the Devil? affirmed. 

III. Whether one, or many be firſt? or if one 
doth not ſuppoſe the notion of many? Suarez 
IV. I che deſire of News in Mankind be epetit 
| innatics,” not elieitus # affirmed. 

V. Whether there. is in human underſtandings 

potential falſities? A m . 

VI. Whether God loves a pofib/e Angel better than 
an ci exiſtent ye denied, ' _ 
VII. If Angels paſs from one extreme to another 
without going through the middle? Aquinas. 
VIII. e eee eee . 
ing? Aquinas. 
IX. Whether every- 8 9 Angel 
ys to ancther? denied. Aquinas. | 
X. If temptation be propriem: quarte odo of the 
Devil? denicd. Aquinas. 

XI. Whether one Devil. can illuminate another? 
XI. Mildew ckdbax 1 
| the ſlate of Innocence ? Aquinas. 

XIH. If the Creation nm folded. in fr Hare. be- 
. the moſt ene 
| * . Dns 
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| he the molt perfet number, becauſe the Crea - 
ttzion was finiſhed in ſix days ? Aquinas. ; : 

- There were ſeveral others, of which in the courſe 
| of the life of this learned perſon we may have 
o occaſion to treat: and one . particularly that 

remains undecided. to this day; Hoes: ma 
from the learned Suarez, + 
XIV. An preter eſſe reale aftualis Noris * aliul 
eſſe neceſſarium que. res actualiter exiftgt * In 

Engliſh thus. Whether, beſides the real being of 

actual being, there he any e ee 
1 dias 


* 
* * 


This ey into my mind a Project to.-baniſh 
Metaphyſicks out of Spain, which it was ſuppoſed 
| might be eſſectuatod by this method : That nobody 
ſhould uſe any Compound or Decompound of the 
Subſtantial Verbs but as they are read in the common 
comjugations: for every body will allow, that if yon 
debar a Metaphyſician from ent, efſentia, entitas, ſab- 
ſiſtentia, Kc. „ 42 H | 


Crambe regretted n that Sub ſlamtia / Forms, 
a race of harmleſs beings which had laſted for many 
years, and afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence. to 
many poor Philoſophers, - - ſhould be now hunted 
down like fo many Wolves, without the peiſibility 
pf a retrest. He conſidered that it had gone much 
barder with them than with Eſſences, - which had 
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retired from the Schoo/s into the Apotbecaries Shops, 
where ſome of them had been advanced into the 


degree of Quinteſſences. - He thought there ſhould 
be a retreat for poor ſubſtantial forms, amongſt the 
Gentlemen-uſhers' at court; and that there were in- 
deed /ſublantial forms, ſuch as forms of Prayer, and 
forms of Government, without which the things them- 
der that; there was not a reward for ſuch as could 
find out a fourth Figure in ' Logic, as well as for 
thoſe who: ſhould diſcover the Longitude. 


. dA +» 
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So u A . vl. 


"ANATOMY: 


in 1 N had a ”_ FRY 
# tious veneration for the | Ancients ; and if 
they contradicted each other, his Regſon was fo 
pliant and ductile, that he was always of the opi- 
nion of the laſt he read. But he reckoned it a 
point of honour never to be vanquiſhed in a diſ- 
pute; from which quality he acquired the Title 
of the Invincible Doctor. While the Profeſſor of 
Anatomy was demonſtrating to his ſon the ſeveral 
kinds of Inteſtines, Cornelius affirm'd that there were 
only two, the Colon and the Aichor, according 
to Hippocrates, who it was impoſſible could ever 
be miſtaken. It was in vain to aſſure him this 
error proceeded from want of accuracy in dividing 
the whole Canal of the Guts: Say what you 
pleaſe (he replied) this is both mine and Hippo- 
crates's opinion. You may with equal reaſon (an- 
ſwered the Profeſſor) affirm, that a man's Liver 
hath five Lobes, and deny the Circulation of the 
blood. Ocular demonſtration (faid Cornelius) ſeems 
to be on your ſide, yet 1 ſhall not give it up: Show 
me any viſcus of a human body, and I will bring 
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you a mouſter that differs. from the common rule 
in the ſtructure of it, If Nature ſhews ſuch variety 
in the ſame age, why may ſhe not have extend» 
ed it further in ſeveral ages? Produce me a man 
now of the age of an Antediluviap, of the 
ſtrength of Samſon, or the Size of the Giants, If 
in the whole, why not in parts of the body, may 
it not be poſſible the preſent generation of men 
may differ from the Ancients? The Moderns have 
perhaps lengthened the channel of the guts by 
Gluttony, and diminiſhed the Liver by hard drink- 
ing. Though it ſhall be demonſtrated that modern 
blood circulates, yet I will believe with Hippocra- 
tes, that the blood of the Ancients had a flux and 
reflux from the heart, like a Tide. Conſider how 
Luxury hath introduced new and with 
them not improbably altered the whole courſe of 
the Fluids. Conſider how the current of mighty 
Rivers, nay the very channels of the Ocean are 
changed from what they were in ancient. days; 
and can we be ſo vein to imagine that the Micro- 
coſm of the human body alone is exempted from 
the fate of all things? I queſtion not but plauſible 
Conjettures may be made even as to the Time when 
the blood firſt began to circulate.——Sych diſputes as 
theſe frequently perplexed the Profeſſor to that de- 
gree, that he would now and then in a paſſion leave 
him in the middle of 'a Lecture, as he did at this 
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| There unfortunately happened ſoon after, ' an'unu- 
ral accident, which retarded the proſceution of the 
ſtudies of Martin. Having purchaſed the body af a 
Malefa Kor, be hir'd a room for its diſſection near the 
Peſt-fields in St Giles's, at a little” diſtance from Ty- 
burn Road. Crambe (to whoſe care this body was 
committed) carried it-thither about twelve o'clock at 
night in a Hackney-coach, few Houſe-keepers beinp 
very willing to let their Todgings to ſuch kind of Ope- 
rators. As he was ſoftly talking up ſtairs in the 
dark, with the dead man in his arms, his burthen had 
like to bave ſlipped from him, which he (to ſave from 
falling) graſp'd ſo hard about the belly, that it for- 
ced the wind through the Aut, with a noiſe exactly 
like the Crepitus of a living man. Crambe (who did 
not comprehend how this part of the Animal Occonomy 
could remain in a dead man) was ſo terrified, that he 
: threw down the body, ran up to his maſter, and had 
ſcarce breath to tell him what had happened. Mar- 
tin with all his philoſophy could not prevail upon 
bim to return to his poſt. ——You' may ſay what you 
pleaſe (quoth Crambe) no man alive ever broke wind 
more naturally; | nay, be ſeemed to be mightily relie- 
ved by it. —— The rolling of the corpſe down ſtairs 
made fuch a noiſe, that it awaked the . whole houſe. 
The maid ſhrieked, the landlady cried out Thieves; 
but the Landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a 
candle in one hand, and a drawn ſword in the other, 
ventured out of the Room. The maid with only afingle 
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pettiecat ran up ſtairs, but ſpurning at the dead body, 
fell, upon it in a ſwoop. , Now the landlord ſtood Rill 
and 'liſten'd; then he looked bebind him, and ventu- 
red down-jn,this manner one ſtair after another, till 
he came where lay his maid, as dead, upon another 
corpſe unknown, The wife ran into the ſtreet and 
cry d out murder; the watch ran in, while Martin 
and |Crambe, hearing, all this uproar, were coming 
down . ſtairs. The Watch imagined they were ma- 
king their eſcape, ſcized them immediately, and car- 
tied them to A neighbouring Juſtice: where, upon 
ſearching. them, ſeveral; kind of knives and dreadful 
Weapons were found upon them- The Juſtice firſt ex» 
amined Crambe. — What is your Name: fays the Juſ- 
tice. I bare acquired (quoth Crambe) no great Name 
as yet: they call me Crambe or Crambo, no matter 
which, - as to myſelf, though it may be ſome diſpute 
to poſterity.—What is yours and your Maſter's pro- 
feſſion? It is our buſineſs to imbrue our bands in 
e blood ; we cut off the heads, and pull out the hearts 
te of thoſe that never injured us; we rip up big · belly d 
«<< women; and tear children limb from limb.“ Mar- 
tin endeavoured to interrupt him ; but the Juſtice, 
being ſtrangely aſtoniſhed with the frankneſs of Crambe's 
Confeſſion,” ordered bim to proceed; upon which be 

made the following Speech. T tat ers” 


« May it pleaſe your Worlkip, as touchingthebody 
e of this man, I can anſwer each head that my accu- 
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« ſors alledge againſt me to a bair. They have li- 
* thert6 talk d like num-ſculls- without brains; but if 
& your Worſhip will not only give ear, but regard me 
& with favourable eye, I will not be brow-beaten 
&« with the ſapercilious looks of my adverſaries, who 
& now ſtand cheek by jowl by your Worſhip: I will 
% prove to their faces, that their foul mouth have 
&« not opened their lips without a falſity ; tho they 
ic have ſhowed their teeth as if they would bite off my 
ie noſe. Now, Sir, that T may fairly flip my neck 
tc out of the collar, I beg this matter may not be 
te ſphtly ſkined over. The“ I have no man here to 
& back me, I will unbofom my felf, !fince Truth is" on 
it my fide, and ſhall give them their bellies-full, tho 
re they think they have me upon the hip. Whereas 
* they fay I came into their lodgings, with arms, 
te and murdered this man without their Privity, I de- 
« clare 1 had not the leaſt finger in it; and ſince I am 
& to ſtand upon my on lege, nothing of this matter 
ce ſhall be left till 1 ſet it upon a right foot. In the 
« vein Tam in, 1 cannot for my heart's blood and 
e guts bear this uſage: I ſhall not ſpare my lungs to 
<« defend” my good name: I was ever reckoned a 
<« good liver; and I think 1 have the bowels of com- 
Lc paſſion.” I aſk but juſtice, and from the crown of 
« my head to the foal of my foot I ſhall ever ac- 
„knowledge myſelf your Worſhip's n Ser · 
„ vant. * 


a - 
| * 
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The Juſtice ſtared, the Landlord and Land]ady lift- 
ed up their eyes, and Martin fretted, white Crambe 
talked in this rambling incoherent manner: till at 
length Martin begged to be heard. It was with 
great difficulty that the Juſtice was convinced, till 
they ſent for the Finiſher of human laws, of whom 
the Corpſe had been purchaſed; who looking near the 
left ear, knew his own work, and gave oath accord- 
ingly. | 


No ſooner was Martin got home, but he fell into a 
paſſion at Crambe. What Dæmon, he cried, hath 
« poſſeſſed thee, that thou wilt never forſake that 
« unpertinent cuſtom of punning? Neither my coun- 
< fel nor my example have thus miſled thee; thou go 
4 verneſt thyſelf by moſt erroneous Maxims.” Far 
from it (anſwers Crambe) my life is as orderly as my * 
Dictionary, for by my Dictionary I order my life. I 
have made a Kalender of radical words for all the ſea- 
fons, months, and days of the year: Every day I am 
under the dominion of a certain Word : but this day 
in particular I cannot be milked, for I am governed by 
one that rules all ſexes, ages, conditions, nay all ani- 
mals rational and irrational. Who is not governed 
by the word Led? Our Noblemen and Drunkards 
are pimp-led, Phyſicians and Pulſes fee-led, their 
Patients and Oranges pil-led, a new married Man and 
an Ak; are bride-led, au old married Man and à Pack- 
Vol. IV. K 


— 
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borſe are ſad - led, Cats and Dice are rat · led, Swine and 
Nobility are Sty- led, a Coquet and a Tinder · box are 
ſpark · led, a Lover and a Blunderer are grove- led. And 
that I may not be tedious—— Which thou art (re · 
plied Martin, ſtamping with bis ſoot) which thou art, 
Hy, beyond all human toleration. Such an unnatu- 
ral, unnacounta ble, uncoherent, unintelligible, un- 
profitable Tbere it is now | (interrupted Crambe) 
this is your Day for Uns. Martin could bear no 
longer however, compoſing his Countenance, 
Come hither, he cried, there are five pounds, ſeventeen 
ſhillings and-nine-pence: thou haſt been with me 
eight months, three weeks, two days, and four hours. 
Poor Crambe, upon the receipt of his Salary, fell into 
tears, flung the money upon the ground, and burſt 
forth in theſe words: — O Cicero, Cicero! if to 
pun be a crime, tis a crime I have learned from thee: 
O Bias, Bias! if to pun be à crime, by thy example 
was I biaſ'd. Whereupon Martin (conſidering 
that one of the greateſt of Orators, and even a Sage 
of Greece had punned) heſitated, relented, and rein- 
ſtated Crambe in his Service. 


— 
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. 
How Martin became a great Critick. 
T* was a moſt peculiar Talent in Martinus, to 


convert every trifle into a ſerious thing, either 
in the way of Life, or in Learning. This can 


no way be better exemplified, than in the ef- 


fet which the Puns of Crambe had on the Mind 
and Studies of Martinus. He conceived, that 
ſomewhat of a like Talent to this of Crambe, 
of aſſembling parallel ſounds, either ſyllables, or 
words, might conduce to the Emendation and Cor- 
rection of Ancient Authors, if applied to their 
Works, with the fame Diligence, and the ſame 
Liberty. He reſolved to try firſt upon Virgil, 
Horace, and Terence; concluding, that, if the 
moſt correct Authors could be fo ferved with 
any reputation to the Critick, the amendment 
and alteration of all the reſt would eaſily fol- 
low ; whereby a new, a vaſt, nay boundleſs Field 
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of Glory would be opened to the true and ab- 
lute Critick. 


This Specimen on Virgil he has given us, in the 
Addenda to his Notes on the Dunciad. His Te- 
rence and Horace are in every body's hands, under 
the names of Richard B=—ley, and Francis H—re. 
And we have convincing proofs that the late Edition 
ef Milton publiſhed in the name of the former of 
theſe, was in truth the Work of no other than our 

Scriblerus. | | 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Martinus's uncommari Praclice of 
Phyſic, and how he applied him- 
ſelf to the Diſeaſes of Mind. 


UT it is high time to return to the Hi 

tory of the Progreſs of Martinus in the Stu- 
dies of Phyſic, and to enumerate ſome at leaſt of 
the many Diſcoveries and Experiments he made 


One of the firſt was his Method of inveſtigating 
latent Diſtempers, by the fagacious Quality of Set- 
ting-Dogs and Pointers. The ſucceſs, and the Ad- 
ventures that beſel him, when be walked with theſe 
Animals, to ſmell them ous in the Parks and pub- 
lic places about London, are what we wonld willing- 
ly relate; but that his own account, together with 
2 Liſt of thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies at whom they 
made a Full Set, will be publiſhed in time convenient. 
There will als be added the Repreſentation, which, 
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on occaſion of one diſtemper which was become at. 


Z moſt epidemical, he thought himſelf obliged to lay 

before both Houſes of Parliament, intitled, 4 Pro- 
poſal for a General Flux, to exterminate at one blow 
the Bon out of this kingdom. 


But being weary of all n on frtid Budtes; 
from a certain nicenefs of Conſtitution, (eſpecially 
when he attended Dr Woodward thro' a Twelve: 
month's courſe of Vomition) be determined to leave 
it off entirely, and to apply himſelf only to diſeaſes 
of the Mind. He attempted to find out Specificks 
for all the Paſſions; and as other Phyſicians throw 
their Patients into ſweats, vomits, purgations, <tr, 
he caſt them into Love, Hatred, Hope, Fear, Joy, 
Grief, etc. And indeed the great irregularity of the 
Paſſions in the Engliſh Nation, was the chief motive 
that induced him to apply his whole ſtudies, while be 
continued among us, to the Diſeaſes of the Mind. . 


| Te, in pech Mud is the n plead, 
his late acquired ſkill in Anatomy. He conſidered 
Virtues and Fices as certain Habits which proceed 
from the natural Formation and Structure of par- 
ticular parts of the body. A bird flies becauſe 'it 
has Wings, a Duck fwims becauſe it is web-foot- 
ed: and there can be no queſtion but the adun- 
city of the pounces and beaks of the Hawks, as 
well as the length of the fangs, the ſharpneſs of 
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the teeth, and the ſtrength of the crural and maſſe- 
ter-muſcles ® in Lions and Tygers, are the cauſe 
of the great and habitual Immorality of thoſe Ani- 
A 


1, He obſerved, that the Soul and Body mu- 
tually operate upon each other, and therefore if 
you deprive the Mind of the outward - Inſtruments 
whereby ſhe uſually expreſſeth that Paſſion, you will 
in time abate the Paſſion itſelf, in like manner as 
Caſtration abates Luſt. 

:dly, That the Soul im mankind r 
Paſſion by the Motion of ſome particular Muſcles. 

3dly, That all -Muſcles grow ſtronger and thicker 
by being much uſed; therefore the habitual Paſſions 
may be diſcerned in particular perſons by the ſtrength 
and bigneſs of che Muſcles uſed in the expreſſion of 
that Paſſion. 

Athly, That a Muſcle may be ſtrengthened or 
weakened by weakening or ſtrengthqning the force 
of its Antagoniſt, 8938 premiſed, he took 


notice, 


That .complaiſance, humility, aſſent, approbation, 
and civility, were. expreſſed by nodding the head 
and bowing the body forward: on the contrary, 
diſſent, diſlike, . refuſal, pride, and arrogance, were 
marked by toſſing the head, and * the body 


* Mavonrufts als. - 
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backwards; which two Paſſions of aſſent and diſſert 
the Latins rightly exprefs'd by the words adnuere 
and abnuere. Now he obſerved that complaiſant and 
civil people had the Flexors of the head very ſtrong; 
| but in the proud and inſolent there was a great over- 
balance of ſtrength in the Extenſors of the Neck 
and the Muſcles of the Back, from whence they per- 
form with great facility the motion of raſiing, bur 
with great difficulty that of bowing, and therefore 
have juſtly acquired the Title of . ſ/if-necked. In or- 
der to reduce ſuch perſons to a juſt balance, he 
judged that the pair of Muſcles called Re&i intern, 
the Maſtoidal, with other flexors of the head, neck, 
and body, muſt be ſtrengthened; their Antagoniſt, 
the Spſenii Complexi, and the Extenſors of the. Spine 
weakened : For which purpoſe Nature herſelf ſeems 
to have directed mankind to corret this Muſcu- 
lar Immorality, by tying ſuch fellows Neck and 
heels. 


Contrary to this, is the pernicious Cuſtom of 
Mothers, who aboliſh the natural Signature of Mo- 
deſty in their Daughters, by teaching them toſſing 
and bridling, rather than the baſhful poſture of 
ſtooping, and hanging down the head. Martinus 
charged all huſbands to take notice of the Poſture 
of the Head of ſuch as they courted to Matrimony, 
as that upon which their future happineſs did much 
depend. 
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Flatterers, who have the flexor Muſcles ſo ſtrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, he ſup- 
poſed might in ſome meaſure be corrected by be- 
ing tied down upon a Tree by the back, like the 
children of the Indians; which doctrine was ſtrongly 
confirmed by his obſerving the ſtrength of the „ev 
tores Scapulæ > This Moſcle is called the Muſcle of 
patience, . becauſe in that affection of Mind people 
ſhrug and raiſe up the ſhoulder to the tip of the ear. 
This Muſcle alſo he obſerved to be exceedingly 
ſtrong and large in Henpeck'd Huſbands, in Italians 
and in Engliſh Miniſters. 


In purſuance of his Theory, he fuppoled the con- 
ſtriffors of the Eye · ar muſt be ſtrengthened in the 
ſupercilious, the abdu&ors in drunkards and contem- 
plative men, who have the ſame ſteddy and grave 
motion of the eye. That the Szccinators or blowers 
up of the cheets, and the ditators of the Noſe, were 
too ſtrong in Cholerick people; and therefore Na- 
ture here again dire ced us to a remedy, which was 
to correct ſuch extraordinary dilatation by pulling 
the Noſe. 


The rolling amorous Eye, in the Paſſion of Love, 

might be corrected by frequently looking through 

glaſſes, Iq pertinent fellows that jump upon Ta- 

bles, and cut capers, might be cured by relaxing 
Vor. IV. L 
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medicines applied to the Calves of their Legt, which 
in ſuch people are too ſtrong. ' „ ahi 


| But there were two caſes which he reckoned ex- 
tremely difficult, Firſt AFectation, in which there 
were ſo many Muſcles of the bum, thighs, belly, 
neck, back, and the whole body, all in a falſe tone, 
that it required an impracticable * of ap- 


plications. 


The ſecond caſe was immoderate Laughter » When 
any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the Doc - 
tor, and when he conſidered what an infinity of 
Muſcles theſe laughing Raſcals threw into. a, con- 

vulſive motion at the ſame time; whether we re- 
gard the {palms of the Diaphragm and all the 
muſcles of reſpiration, the horrible rictus of the 
mouth, the diſtortion of the lower jaw, the criſp- 
ing of the noſe, twinkling of the eyes, or ſpbærical 
convexity of the cheeks, with the tremulous ſuccuſ- 
ſion of the whole human body: when he conſider- 
ed, I fay, all this, be uſed to cry out, Caſus plane de- 
Plorabilis and give ſuch Patients over. 
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The Caſe of a young Nobleman At 
Court, with the Doctor's Preſcrip- 
tion for the ſame. 


N eminent Inſtance of Martinus s Sagacity in 
diſcovering. the Diſtempers of the Mind, ap- 
peared in the caſe: of a young Nobleman at Court, 
who was obſerved to grow extremely affected in- 
his ſpeech, and whimſical in all his behaviour. 
He began to aſk. odd queſtions, talk in verſe to him- 
ſelf, ſhut himſelf up from his friends, and be 
acceſſible to none, but Flatterers, Poets, and Pick 
pockets; till his Relations and old Acquaintanee 
judged him to be ſo far gone, as to be a fit Patient | 
for the Doctor. 


As ſoon-as he had beard and: examined all the 
ſymptoms, he pronounced his ditewper to be 
Lone. 


Ul 
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His friends aſſured him that they had with g great 
care obſerved all his motions, and were perfectly 
ſatisfied there was no woman in the caſe. Scrib- 
lerus was as poſitive that he was deſperately in love 
with ſome perſon or other. © How can that be? 
4 (faid his Aunt, who came to aſk the advice) 
ec when he converſes almoſt with none but him- 
6 ſelf ?“ Say you fo? he replied; why then he is 
in love with himſelf, one of the moſt common caſes 
in the world. I am aſtoniſhed people do not enough 
attend this Diſeaſe, which has the fame cauſes and 
fymptoms, and adinits of the fame cure with 
the other: efpecially ſince here the caſe of the Pa- 
tient is the more helpleſs and deplorable -of | *the 
two, as this unfortunate paſſion is more blind than 
the other. There are people, who diſcover from 
their very youth a moſt amorous inclination. to 
themſelves; which is unbappily nurs'd by ſuch 
Mothers, as, with their good will, would never 
ſuffer their children to be croſſed in /ove. Eaſe, 
luxury, and idleneſs, blow up this flame as well as 
the other: Conſtant opportunities of converſation 
with the perſon beloved (the greateſt of incentives) 
are here impoſſible to be prevented. Bawds and 
pimps in the other love, will be perpetually doing 
kind offices, ſpeaking a good word for the party, 
and carry about 'Billet-doux. Therefore I aſk you, 
Madam, if this Gentleman has not been much 
frequented by Flatterers, and a forg of people who 
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« quoth the Aunt) the hbuſe is haunted with them?” 
—— There it is, (replied Scriblerus) ' thoſe are the 
bawds and pimps that go between à man and him- 
ſelf. Are there no civil Ladies, that tell him he 
dreſſes well, has a gentlemanly air, and the like.? 
« Why truly, Sir, my Nephew is not aukward,” 
—— Look. you, Madam, this is a misfortune to him: 
In former days theſe ſort of lovers were happy in 
one reſpect, that they never had any rivals, but of 
late they have all the Ladies fo—Be pleaſed to an- 
ſwer a few. queſtions more. Whom does he gene- 
rally talk of? Himſelf, quoth the Aunt. —Whoſe 
wit and breeding does he moſt commend ? His own, 
quoth-the Aunt .— Whom does he write letters to? 
Himſelf. —— Whom does he dream of: All the 
dreams I ever heard were of himfelf. — Whom is he 
ogling yonder ? Himſelf in his looking · glaſ —— 
Why does be throw back his head in that lapguiſh- 
ing poſture? Only to be bleſt with a ſmile of him- 
ſelf as he paſſes by. Does be ever ſteal a kif from 
himſelf, by biting. his lips? . Oh continually, till 
they are perſect vermillion, Have you obſerved 
him to uſe Familiarities with any body ? „ With 
* none but himſelf: he often embraces. himſelf 
ce with folded arms, he claſps his hand often upon 
&« his hip, nay ſometimes thruſts it into his breaſt,” 

Madam, ſaid the Doctor, all theſe are ſtrong 
ſymptoms; but there remain a few more, Has 
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this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf with any 
Tove toys; ſuch as gold Snuff. boxes, repeating 
Watches, or Tweezer-caſes ? thoſe are things that 
"In time will ſoften the moſt obdurate heart. © Not 
V only fo (faid the Aunt) but he- bought the other 
% day a very fe brilliant diamond Ring for his 
« own wearitg.”——Nay, r rp 
Ring, the intrigue is very forward indeed, and 
it is high time for friends to interpoſe.—Pray Ma- 
dam, à word or two more: Is he jealous that his 
acquaintance do not behave themſelves with reſpe& 
enough? will he bear jokes and innocent freedoms + 
« By no means; à familiar appellation makes him 
' & angry ; it you ſtiake him a little roughly. by the 
band, he is in a rage; but if you chuck him under 
'« the chin, he will return you a box on the ear.” 
—— Then the caſe is plain: he has the true Pathog- 
' nomick ſign of Love, Jealouſy; for no body will 
ſaffer his miſtreſs to be treated at that rate. Madam, 
upon the whole, this caſe is extremely dangerous. 
There are ſome people who are far gone in this paſſi- 
on. of ſelf-tove ;, but then they keep a very ſecret 
Ditrigue with themſelves, and hide it from all the 
world beſides. But this Patient has not the leaſt 
care of the Reputation of his Beloved; he is down-- 
right ſcandalous in his behaviour with himſelf; he 
is enchanted, bewitched, and almoſt paſt cure. 
However, let the following methods be try'd upon 


bim. 
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, Fiſt, let him *** Hiarus. ®®*Secondly, let him 
wear a Bob-wig. Thirdly, ſhun the company of 
flatterers, nay of ceremonious people, and of all 
Frenchmen in general. It would not be amiſs if 
he travelled over England in a Stage-coach, and 
made the Tour of Holland in a Track-ſcoute. Let 
him return the 'Snuff-boxes, - Tweezer-caſes (and 
particularly the Diamond Ring) which he bas re- 
ceived from himſelf. Let ſome knowing friend re- 
preſent to him the many vile Qualities of this Mi- 
ſtres of his; let him be ſhown that ber Extrava- 
gance, Pride, and Prodigality, will infallibly bring 
him to a morſel of bread: Let it be proved, that 
he has been falſe to himſelf, and if Treachery is 
not a ſufficient cauſe to diſcard a Miſtreſs, what is ? 
In ſhort, let him be made to ſee that no mortal be- 
fides himſelf either loves or can ſuffer this Creature. 
Let all Looking-plaſſes, poliſhed Toys, and even 
clean Plates be removed from him, for fear of 
bringing back the admired object. Let him be 
taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, affected 
ſmiles, languiſhing looks, wanton toſſes of the 
head, -coy motions of the body, that mincing gait, 
ſoft tone of voice, and all that enchanting woman- 
like behaviour, that has made him the charm of 
his own eyes, and the object of his own adora- 
tion. Let him ſurprize the Beauty he adores at a 
diſadvantage, ſurvey himſelf naked, diveſted of ar- 
tificial charms, and be will find himſelf a forked 
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ſtradling Animal, with bandy legs, a ſhort neck, 
a dun hide, and a pot+belly. | It would be yet bet- 
ter, if he took a ſtrong purge once a week, in order 
to comtemplate himſelf in that condition: at which 
time it, will be convenient to make uſe of the Letters, 
Nedications, etc. ahovelaid, Something like this 
has been obſerved by Lucretius and others. to be a 
powerful remedy in the caſe: of Women. If all this 
will not do, I muſt e'en leave the poor man to his 
deſtiny: |. Let him marry himſelf, and when he is con- 
demped eternally to himſelf, perhaps he may run to 
the next pond to get rid of himſelf, the Fate of moſt 
violent Self-lovers. _ | 
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CHAP. XI. 


How Martinas endeavoured to find 
out the Seat of the Soul, and of 
his Correſpondence with the Free- 
Thinkers. 


N this Deſign of Martin to inveſtigate the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind, he thought nothing To ne- 
ceſſary as an Enquiry after the Seat of the Soul; in 
which at firſt be laboured under great uncertain- 
ties. Sometimes be was of opinion that it lodged 
in the Brain, ſometimes in the Stomach, and ſome» 
times in the Heart. Afterwards he thought it ab- 
ſurd to confine that ſovereign Lady to one apart- 
ment, which made him infer, that ſhe ſhifted it 
according to the ſeveral functions of life: The 
Brain was her Study, the Heart her State-room, 
and the Stomach her Kitchen. But as he ſaw fe. 
veral Offices of life went on at the ſame time, he 
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was forced to give up this Hypotheſis alſo, Fe 
now conjectured it was more for the dignity of the 
Soul to perform ſeveral Operations by ber little Mi- 
niſters, the Animal Spirits, from whence it was 
natural to conclude, that ſhe reſides in different 
parts according to different Inclinations, Sexes, 
Ages, and Profeſſions. Thus in Epicures he ſeated 
her in the mouth of the Stomach, Philoſophers 
have her in their Brain, Soldiers in their Heart, 
Women in their Tongues, Fiddlers in their Fingers, 
and Rope- dancers in their Toes. At length he 
grew fond of the Clandula Pinealis, diſſecting many 
Subjects to find out the different Figure of this 
Gland, from whence he might. diſcover the cauſe 
of the different Tempers in mankind. He ſup- 
poſed that in factious and reſtleſs- ſpirited people he 
- ſhould find it ſharp and pointed, allowing no room 
for the ſoul to repoſe herſelf: that in quiet Tem- 
pers it was Mat, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the 
Soul as it were an eaſy cuſhion, He was confirmed 
in this, by obſerving that Calves and Philoſophers, 
Tygers and Stateſmen, Foxes and Sharpers, Pea- 
cocks and.Fops, Cock-ſparrows and Coquets, Mon- 
keys and Players, Courtiers, and Spaniels, Moles and 
Miſers, exactly reſemble one another in the con- 
formation of the Pinza/ Gland. He did not doubt 
likewiſe .to find the ſame reſemblance in Highway- 
men and Conquerors: In order to ſatisfy himſelf 
zin which, it was, that he purchaſed the body ef 
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one of | the - firſt Species (as hath been before relat- 
ed) at Tyburn, hoping in time to have the bappi- 
neſs of one of the latter too, under his Anatomical 


We muſt not omit taking notice here, that theſe 
Enquiries into the Seat of the Soul gave occaſion to 
his firſt correſpondence with the fociety of Free- 
'Fhinkers, who were then in their infancy in Eng- 
land, and ſo much taken with the promiſing en- 
 dowments of Martin, that they ordered their Secre- 
tary to write him the following Letter. 


To the learned Inquiſitor into Nature Ma RT IN US 
SCRIBLERU Ss: The Society of Free-Thinkers 


greeting. 


| Grecian Coffce-Houſe, May 7. 
TT is with unfpeakable joy we have heard of 
I your inquiſitive Genius, and we think it great 
pity that it ſhould not be better employed, than in 
looking after that Theological Non-entity com- 
monly called the Sol: Since, after all your enqui- 
Ties, it will appear you have loſt your labour, in 
ſeeking the Reſidence of ſuch a Chimera, that never 
had being but in the brains of ſome - dreaming Philo- 
ſophers. Is it not Demonſiration to a perſon of your 
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Senſe, that, fince you cant” find it, there is no  fach 
thing * In order to ſet ſo hopeful a Genius right in 
this matter, we have ſent you an anſwer to the 'ill- 
grounded Sophiſms of thofe crackbrained fellows, 


and likewiſe an eafy mechanical explication of Percep- 
tion or Thinking. 


One of their chief Arguments is, that Sei- con- 
feiouſueſi cannot inhere in any fyſtem of Matter, be- 
cauſe all matter is made up of ſeveral diſtinct beings, 
which never can make up one individual thinking 
being. 


This is eaſily anfwered by a familiar inſtance. 
every fack there is a meat roaſling Quality, 
which neither reſides in the fly, nor in the weight, 
nor in any particular wheel of the Jack, but is the 
_ reſult of the whole compoſition: So in an Animal, 
the Self-conſciouſneſs is not a real Quality inhe- 
rent in one Being (any more than meat · roaſting in 
a Jack) but the refult of ſeveral modes or Quali- 
ties in the ſame ſubject. As the fly, the wheels, the 
chain, the weight, the cords, etc. make one Jack, fo 


. the ſeveral parts of the body make one Animal. As 


perception or conſciouſneſs is faid to be inherent in 


2 This whole Chapter is an inimitable ridicule on Collin's ar- 
guments againſt Clarke, to prove the Soul only a Quality. 
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this Animal, ſo is meat-roaſting ſaid to be inherent 
in the Jack. As ſenſation, reaſoning, volition, me- 
mory, etc. are the ſeveral modes of thinking; ſo 
er of beef, roaſting of mutton, roaſting of pul- 

lets, geeſe, turkeys, etc. are the ſeveral modes of 
meat-roaſting. And as the general Quality of meat- 
roaſting, with its ſeveral} modifications as to. beef, 
mutton, pullets, etc. does not inhere in aiy one part 
of the Jack; fo neither does Conſciouſneſs, with its 
ſeveral Modes of ſenſation, intellection, volition, etc- 
inhere in any one, but is the reſult from the mecha- 
nical compoſition of the whole Animal. 


Juſt ſo, the Quality or Diſpoſition in a Fiddle to 
play tunes, with the ſeveral Modifications of this 
tune playing quality in playing of Preludes, Sara- 
bands, Jigs, and Gavotts, are as much real qualities 
in the inſtrument; as the Thought or the Imagination 
i in the mind of the Perſon that compoſes them. 


The parts (ſay they) of an animal nn per- 
petually changed, and the fluids which ſeem to be 
the ſubject of conſciouſneſs, are in à perpetual circu- 
lation? ſo that the ſame individual particles do not 
remain in the Brain; from whence it will follow, 
that the idea of Individual Conſciouſneſs muſt be 
conſtantly tranſlated from one particle of matter to 
another, whereby the Particle A, for example, muſt 
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not only be conſcious, but - conſcious: that it is the 
e ee eee eee 


we nſw, this is 0 a fallacy of the. adi 
tion, and is to be underſtood in no other ſenſe than 
that maxim of the Engliſh Law, that the Ming never 
dies. This power of thinking, ſelf- moving, and go- 
verning the whole Machine, is communicated from 
every Particle to its immediate Succeſſor ;: who, as 
ſoon as he is gone, immediately takes upon him the 
Government, which ſtill preſerves. the Unity of the 
whole Syſtem. 


They make a great noiſe about this Individuali- 
ty how a man is conſcious to himſelf, that he is the 
Game Individual he was twenty years ago; notwith- 
| ſanding the flux ſtate of the Particles of matter that 
compole his bedy. We think this is capable of a 
very plain anſwer, and may be eaſily illuſtrated by 
a familiar example. | 


Sir John Cutter had a pair of black worſted ſtock- 
| ivgs, which his maid darned fo often with ſilk, that 
they became at laſt a pair of ſilk ſtockings. Now 
| ſuppoſing thoſe ſtockings of Sir John's endued with 
ſome degree of Conſciouſneſs at every particular 
darning, they would have been ſenſible, that they 
were the ſame individual pair of ſtockings both be- 
fore and after the darning; and this ſenſation would 
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have continued in them through all the ſucceſſion of 
darnings ; and yet after the laſt of all, there was not 
perhaps one thread left of the firſt pair of ſtockings, 
but they were grown to be (ilk ſtockings, as was faid 


And whereas it is affirmed, that every animal is 
conſcious of ſome individual felf-moving, felf-deter- 
mining principle ; it is anſwered, that, as in a Houſe 

of Commons all things are determined by a Majority, 
ſo it is in every Animal ſyſtem. As that which de- 
termines the Houſe is ſaid to be the reaſon of the 
whole aſſembly ; it is no otherwiſe with thinking 
Beings, who are determined by the greater. force of 
ſeveral particles; which, like fo many TG 

Members, eon pole oe 0 Syſtem. 


And whereas it is likewile objected, that Puniſh- 
ments-cannot be Juſt that are not inflicted upon the 
ſame individual, which cannot ſubſiſt without the 
notion of a. ſpiritual ſubſtance : We reply, that this 
is no greater difficulty to-conceive, than that a Cor- 
poration, which is likewiſe a flux body, may be pu- 
niſhed. for the faults, and able - to the debts, of their 
Predeceſſors. 


3 explain, by the ſtructure of 
the Brain, the ſeveral Modes of thinking. It is 
well known«to' Anatomiſts, that the Brain is a Gonge- 


are of unequal capacities; in dull fellows, of too 
great a length, whereby the motion of the ſpirits is 


over - reſining ſpirits, too much intorted and winding : : 
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ries of Glands, that ſeparate the finer parts of the 
bland, called Animal Spirits; that a Gland is no- 
thing but. a Canal of a great length, variouſly in- 
torted and wound up together. From the Arietation 
and Motion of the Spirits in thoſe Canals, proceed 
all the different ſorts of Thoughts. Simple Ideas are 
produced ' by the motion of the Spirits in one ſimple 
Canal: when two of theſe Canals diſembogue them. 
ſelves into one, they make what we call a Propoſi 
tion; and when two of theſe propolitional Channels 
empty themſelves into a third, they form a Syllogiſm, 
or a Ratiocination. Memory is performed in a di- 
ſtinct apartment of the brain, made up, of veſſels fi- 
milar, and like fituated to the ideal, propoſitional, 
and fyHogiſtical veſſels, in the primary parts of the 
brain. After the ſame manner it is eaſy to explain 
the other modes of thinking ; as alſo why ſome peo- 
ple think ſo wrong and perverſely, which proceeds 
from the bad configuration of thoſe Glands. Some, 
for example, are born without the propoſitional or 
ſyllogyſtical Canals; in others, that reaſon ſill, they 


retarded; in trifling penius's, weak and fmall ; in the 


and fo of the reſt. 


We are ſo much perſuaded of the truth of this our 
Hypotheſis, that we have employed one of our Mem- 
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bers, a great Virtuoſo at Nuremberg, to make a ſort 
of an Hydraulick Engine, in which a chemical li- 
quor, reſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick 
channels, reſembling arteries and veins, by the force 
of an Embolus like the heart, and wrought by a 
pneumatick Machine of the nature of the lungs, with 
ropes and pullies, like the nerves, tendons, and muſ- 
cles: and we are perſuaded, chat this our artificial 
Man will not only-walk, - and ſpeak, and perform 
moſt of the outward actions of the animal life, but 
(being wound up once a week) will perhaps reaſon 
as well as moft of ' your Country I Parſons. BE 
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We wait wich che utmoſt impatience for the * 
nour my having you a'Member' of our Sockery, and 
beg leide co aſſure you thit we are, ete 


FS4 + 


What return Marth made to this obliging Letter, 
we maſt” defer to an x oceafion let it” ſuffice at 
Rt” to tell, hae rat e was in is gteat rage at 
them, for for Healin 8 (as W. thought) a 4 hint from his 
Theory of riſms, without doing him. the honour ſo 
21393 We Az 25%; 
much as to mention ume He adviſed his. Maſter by 
no means to enter into their Society, unleſs they 
would pive him ſufficient ſecurity, to bear him harm 
lefs. from, any _ that n happen n pre- 
feat life. ä 
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That in His third Voyage, ä Whote' 
Kingdom of Fhileſophers, who govern by the N. 
thematicks ; with whoſe admirable Schemes and Pro- 


je de he returned to benefit his own dear Country ; 
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bot had the wisfortune to find them: rejetted” by the 
envious Miniſters of _ e and woman ſent 
ke ng n | 

And hence it is, that in his fourth wrap he diſ- 
covers a Vein of Melancholy, proceeding almoſt to 
a Diſguſt of his Species; but above all, a mortal 
Deteſtation to the whole flagitious Race of Miniſters, 
and a final Reſolution not to give in any Memorial to 
the Secretary of State, in order to ſubject the Lands 
be diſcovered: to the Crown of Great- Britain. 


Now if, by theſe hints, the Reader can help bim- 
ſelf to a farther diſcovery of the Nature and Contents 
of theſe Travels, he is welcome to as much light as 
they afford him; I am obliged, by all the tyes of 
honour, not to ſpeak more openly. 


But if any man ſhall ever ſee ſuch very extraordi- 
nary Voyages, into fuch very extraordinary Nations, 
which manifeſt the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of a 
Philoſopher, a Politician, and a Legiſlator ; and can 

imagine them to belong to a Surgeon of a Ship, or a 
Captain of a Merchantman, let him remain in his Ip- 
norance. 


And whoever he be, that ſhall farther obſerve, in 
every page of ſuch a book, that cordial Luvs of Mau- 
kind, that inviolable Regard to Truth, that Paſſion for 
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bis dear Country, and that particular attachment to 
the excellent Princeſs Queen Anne; ſurely that man 
deſerves to be pitied, if by all thoſe viſible ſigns and 


characters, he cannot diſtinguiſh. a * 
the Great Scrib/erus, | 
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C HAP. XIV. 


Of the Diſcoveries and Works of the 
Great Scriblerus, made and to be 
made, written and to be written, 
known and unknown. 


E RE therefore, at this great Period, we 

end our firſt Book. And here, O Reader, 
we entreat thee utterly to forget all thou haſt hi 
therto read, and to caſt thy eyes only forward, to 
that boundteſs Field the next "ſhall open unto thee; 
the fruits, of which (if thine, or our fins do not pre- 
vent) are to fpread and multiply over this our work, 
and over all the face of the Earth. 


In the mean time, know what thou oweſt, and 
what thou yet may'ſt owe, to this excellent Per- 
lon, this Prodigy of our age; who may well be 
called, The Philoſopher of ultimate Cauſes, fince by 
a Sapacity peculiar to himſelf, he hath diſcovered 
Effects in their very cauſe: and without the tri- 
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vial helps of Experiments, or Obſervations, hath 
been the Inventor of moſt of the modern Syſtems 
and Hypotheſes. 


He hath enriched Mathematicks with many pre- 
ciſe and geometrical Quadratures of the Circle. He 


firſt diſcovered the Cauſe of * and the inteſ- 
tine Maio of 1 


f To him we owe all the obſervations, on the Fa- 
rallax of the Pole Star, and all the new Theories of 
the Deluge. 


9 


He it was, that firſt taught the right uſe ſome- 
times of the Fuga Vacui, and ſometimes of the Ma- 
teria Subtilis, in refolving the grand Phænomena of 
Nature. . D 


He it was, that firſt found but the Palpabi/ity of 
Colours; and by the' delicacy of his Touch, could 
diſtinguiſh the different Vibrations of the e 
neous Rays of Light. N 


His were the Projects of Perpetuum Moliles, Fly- 
ing Engines, and Pacing Saddles ; the Method of 
diſcovering the Longitude by Bomb-Veſfc/s,” and of 
increaſing the Trade- Mind by vaſt razed] of 
Reeds and "__ | 
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I ſhalt mention only a 1 of his —— 
and Mathematical Works. | 


1. A compleat Diget of the 1 Laws of Nature, with . 
a Review of thoſe that are obſolete « or repealed, and | 
of n that are 4 to be renewed and = in 


2. A. Mechanical. Enxplication,. of the Formation | 


of the A Mc the Epicurean Hr 
thelis. 


3. An inveſtigation of the Quantity of real Matter 
in the Univerſe, with the gropastion of the ſpecifick 
Gravity of ſolid matter to that of fluid. Es di 
4 Microſcopical , Obſervations « of, the. Figure and 
Bulk of the conſtituent Parts of all fluids, A Cal- 
culation of the proportion in which the F luids of 
the carth.decreaſe, and of the . 1 * 
will be ceotally exhauſted. IE 


* Computation of the Duration of the Sun, and 
how long it will laſt before it be burned out. 


5. A Method to apply the Force ariling from the 
immenſe V 'elocity of Light to mechanical purpoſes, | 


7. An anſwer to the queſtion of a curious Gen- 
flemanz How long a New Star was lighted up be- 
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fore its appearance to the inhabitants of our earth? 


To which is ſubjoined a calculation, how much 
the inhabitants of the Moon eat for Supper, conſi- 
dering that they pak a Night equal to tern of our 


natural . tO | 
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8. A "nat of the na tural Dominion 
of the Inhabitants of the Earth over thoſe of the 
Moon, if ever an "intercourſe ſhould *be opened be- 
tween | ibis With a Propoſal of a Phrtttion-Tr reaty 
among the earthly Potentates, in caſe of ſuch diſ- 
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"The Number of the Tnbabitants of London 
Fr by the Reports of the "Gold-finders, 
aud the Tonnage of their Carriages ; with allow- 
ance for the extraotdinary quantity of the Tnge- 
ſta and Egeſta of the people of Enplanl,* "and a de 
duction of what is e under dead n I dry 
ditches. | 4 
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It will from hence. bs, dan how much all 


dis Studies were directed to the univerſal . Benefit 
of Mankind: Numerous have been bis Projects to 
this end; of which Two alone will be ſufficient to 


ſhow the ,ampa3ng Grandeur of his Genius. Tbe 
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firſt was a Propoſal, by a general contribotion of all 
Princes, to pierce the firſt cruſt or Nucleus of this 
our Earth, quite through, to the next concentrical 
Sphere. The advantage tie propofed from it was, 
to find the Para/iex of the Fixt Stars; but chiefly 
to refute Sir Maac Newton's Theory of (Gravity, 
and Mr Halley's of the variations. The ſecond 
was, to build Two Poles to the Meridian, with im- 
menſe Light-bouſes on the top of them; to ſupply 
the deſect of Nature, and to make the Longitude 
as eaſy to be calculated as the Latitade. Both thefe 
he could not but think very practicable, by the 
Power of all the Potcatates of * 


May we profiins after theſe to mention, how be 
deſcended from the ſhblime to the beneficial parts of 
Knowledge, and particularly his extraordinary prac- 
tice of Phyſich. From the Age, (Complexion, or 
Weight of the Perſbn/given, he contrived to pre- 
ſcribe at a diſtance, as well as at a Patient's bed-ſide. 
He taught the way to many modern Phyſicians, to 
cure their Patieuts by Intwition, and to others to 
cure without looking on idem at all, He projected a 
Menſtruum to diffolve the Stone, made of Dr. 
Woodward's Univerſal Deluge»water, His alſo was 
the device to relieve Conſumptive or Aſthmatick 
perſons, by bringing freſh Air out of the Country to 
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Town, by pipes of the nature of the Recipients of 

Air- pumps: And to introduce | the native air of a 

man's country into any other in which he ſhould tra- 

vel, with a ſeaſonable Intromiſſion of ſuch Steams as 

were moſt familiar to him; to the inexpreſſible com- 
fort of many Scotſmen, enn, and white Bears. 


In Ply ſogunay, his penetration is ſuch, that from 
the picture only of any perſon, he can write his, Life, 
and from the features of the Parents, draw the Por- 
trait of any Child that is to be born. 


Nor hath he been ſo garapt in theſe Studies, as 
to neglect the polite Arts of Painting, Architecture, 
Muſick, Poetry, etc. It was he that gave the firſt 
hint to our modern Painters, to improve the Lil: 
neſi of their Portraits by the uſe of ſuch Colours as 
would faithfully and conſtantly accompany the Life, 
not only in its preſent ſtate, but in all its alterations, 
decays, age, and death itſelf. 


In 8 he builds x not with ſo much re- 
gard to preſent ſymmetry or conveniency, as with 
a Thought, well worthy a true lover of Antiquity, 
to wit, the noble effect the building will have to 
poſterity, when it ſhall fall and become a Ruin. 


As to Muſic, I think Heidegger has not the face 


to deny that he has been much beholden to his 
| Scores. 
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In Poetry, he hath appeared under a hundred 
different names, of which | we may one _ 8e a 


catalogue. 03 ed JN. 
4 


In Politicks, his writings are of a: peculiar caſt, 
for the moſt part Ironical, and the Drift of them 
often ſo delicate and refined, as to be miſtaken by 
the vulgar. He once went fo far as to write a Per- 
ſuaſive to people to eat their own Children, which 
was ſo little underſtood as to be taken in ill part d. 
He. has often written againſt Liberty in the name 
of Freeman and Algerneon Sydney, in vindication of the 
Meaſures of Spain under that of &s/cigh, and in praiſe 
of —— under: d of Cato * Pub licala. 


. ˙ . Laſt -dagarios: foop Bag 
land, in the Reign of Queen Aune, apprehending 
leſt any of theſe might be perverted to the Scan- 
dal of the weak, or Encouragement of the flagitious, 
he caſt them all, without mercy, into a Bog-houſe 
near St James's. Some however have been with 
great diligence recovered, and fiſhed up with a hook 
and line, by the Miniſterial Writers, which make 
at preſent the great Ornaments of their works. 


Whatever he judged beneficial to mankind, he 
conſtantly communicated (not only during his ſtay 


d Swift's ironical tract on that ſubject. 


| 
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is known to numbers of thoſe to whom he addreſſed 
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among us, but ever fince — fore. me- 
thod or other, in which Oftenatation had no; part. 
With what incredible Modeſty he concealed himdfelf, 


ſametimes Epiſtles, ſometimes Hints, fometimes whole 
Treatiſcs, Advices to Friends, Projects to. firſt Mi- 
nifters, Lettors to Members of Parliament, Accounts: 
to the Royal n and — 


"Ad eee a in 
the courſe: of theſe Memoirs, I may venture to ſay 
they cannot be unacceptable” to any, but to. thoſe, 
who. will appear too much concerned as Plagiaries, 
to be admitted av Judge. Wherefore we warn the 
public, to take particular notice of all ſuch as ma- 
nifeft any indecent Paſſion at the appearance of this 
Work, as Perſons moſt certainly involved in the 
Guilt, OF DFT 4] 170007 D730 "7 ; 
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T hath been long (my dear Countrymen) the ſub- 
jet of my concern and ſurprize, that whereas 
numberleſs Poets, Critics and Orators have compiled 
and digeſted the Art of ancient Poely, there hath not 
ariſen among us one perſon ſo, public ſpirited, as to 
perform the like for the Modern. Although it is 
univerſally known, that our every-way induſtrious 
Moderns, both in the Weight of the writings, and 
in the Velocity of their judgments, do ſo infinitely 
excel the ſaid Ancients. 

Nevertheleſs, too true is is, that while a plain and 
dire& road is paved to their 5, or Sublime; no 
tract has been yet chalked out, to arrive at our Cabos, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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or Profound. The Latins, as they came between 
the Greeks and Us, make uſe of the word Altitude, 
which implies equally height and depth. Wherefore 
conſidering with no ſmall grief, how many promiſing 
Genius's of this age are wandering (as I may ſay) in the 
dark without a guide, I have undertaken this ar- 
duous but neceſſary taſk, to lead them as it were by 
the hand, and ſtep by ſtep, the gentle down-hill way 
to the Bathos ; the bottom, the end, the central point, 
the non plus ultra, of true Modern Poely ! 

When I conſider (my dear Countrymen) the ex- 
tent, fertility, and populouſneſs of our Lowlands of 
Parnaſſus, the flouriſhing ſtate of our Trade, and the 
plenty of our Manufacture; there are two reflections 
which adminiſter great occaſion of ſurprize: The one, 
that all dignities and honours ſhould be beſtowed 
upon the exceeding few meager inhabitants of the 
Top of the mountain; the other, that our o na- 
tion ſhould have arrived to that pitch of greatneſs it 
now poſſeſſes, without any regular Syſtem of Laws. 
As to the firſt, it is with great pleaſure I have ob- 
ſerved of late the pradual Decay of Delicacy and 
Refinement among mankind, who are become too 
reaſonable to require chat we ſhould labeur with in- 
finite pains to come up to the taſte of theſe Moun- 
taineers, when they without any may condeſcend to 
ours. But as we have now an unqueſtionable Ma- 
Jority on our ſide, T doubt not but we ſhall ſhortly 
be able to level the Highlanders, and procure a far- 
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ther vent for our own product, which is already fo 
much reliſhed, encouraged, and rewarded, by the 
Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain. 

Therefore to ſupply our former defect, I purpoſe 
to collect the ſcattered rules of our Art into regular 
Inſtitutes, from the example and practice of the deep 
Genius's of our nation; imitating herein my prede- 
ceſſors, the Maſter of Alexander, and the Secretary 
of the renowned Zenobia. And in this my under- 
taking I am the more animated, as I expect more 
ſucceſa than has attended even thoſe great Critics; 
ſince their Laws. (tho' they might be good) have ever 
been flackly executed, and their Precepts (however 
{trit) obey'd only by fits, and * a very ſmall 
number. 

At the ſame time I intend to do juſtice upon our 
neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnaſſus; who 
taking advantage of the rifing ground, are perpe- 
tually throwing down rubbiſh, dirt and tones upon 
us, never ſuffering us to live in peace. Theſe men, 
while they enjoy the cryſtal ſtream of Helicon, envy 
us our common water, which (thank our ſtars) tho 
it is ſomewhat muddy, flows in much greater abun- 
dance. Nor is this the preateſt injuſtice that we 
have to complain of; for though it is evident that 
we never made the leaſt attempt or inrode into their 
territories, but lived contented in our native fens, 
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they have often not only committed Petty Larcenies 
upon our borders, but driven the country, and car- 
ried off at once whole Cart · loads of our manufac- 
ture; to reclaim ſome of which ſtolen goods is — 
of the defign of this Treatiſe. © 
For we ſhall ſee, in the courſe of this work, that 
eur greateſt Adverſaries have ſometimes deſcended 
towards us; and, doubtleſs, might now and then 
have arrived at the Bathos itſelf, had it not been for 
that miſtaken opinion they all entertained, that the 
Rules of the Ancients were equally neceſſary to the 
Moderns; than which there cannot be a more 
grievous Error, as will be * proved in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. | 
And indeed when any of theſe have gone fo far, 
as by the light of their own Genius to attempt neu 
Models, it is wonderful to obſerve, how nearly they 
have approached us in thoſe particular pieces > tho” 
zn the others they differed toro cz/o from us. 
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CHAP. H. 


That the Bathos, or Profund, is 
the natural Taſte of Man, and in 
particular, - of the preſent Age. 


HE Taſte of the Bathos is implanted by 

Nature itfelf in the foul of man; till, per- 
verted by cuſtom or example, he is taught, or rather 
compelled, to relifh the Sublime. Accordingly, we 
ſee the unprejudiced minds of Children delight only 
in ſuch productions, and in fuch images, as our true 
modern writers ſet” before them. I have obſerved 
how faſt the general Taſte is returning to this firſt 
Simplicity and Innocence: and if the intent of all 
Poetry be to divert and inſtru, certainly that kind 
which diverts and inſtruQs the greateſt number, is to 
be preferred. Let us look round among the Ad- 
mirers of Poetry, we hall find thofe who have a taſte 
of the Sublime to be very few ; but the Profund 
ſtrikes univerſally, and is adapted to every ca- 
pacity, 
| 'Tis a fruitleſs undertaking to write for men of a 
nice and foppiſh Guſto, whom, after all, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to pleaſe, and 'tis ſtill more chimerical to 
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write for Poſterity, of whoſe Taſte we cannot make 
any judgment, and whoſe Applauſe we can never 


enjoy. It muft be confeffed our wiſer authors have 
a preſent end. 


F 


Er prodeſſe volunt, et delectare Poeræ. 


Their true defegn is Profit or Gain; in order to ac - 
quire which, 'tis neceſfary to procure applauſe by ad- 
miniſtring pleaſure to the reader: From whence it 
follows demonſtrably, that their productions muſt be 
fuited to the preſent Taſte. And I cannot but con- 
gratulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that, though 
we have made indeed great progreſs in all other 
branches of Luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any high Reliſh in Poetry, but are, in this one Taſte, 
less nice than our anceſtors. If an Art is to be eſti- 
mated by its ſucceſs, I appeal to experience whether 
there have not been, in proportion to their number, 


as many ſtarving good Poets, as bad ones. 
Neverthelefs, in making Gain the principal end 


of our Art, far be it from me to exclude any great 
Genius's of Kank or Fortune from diverting them- 
ſelves this way. They ought to be praiſed no leſs 
than thoſe Princes, who pals their vacant hours in 
ſome ingenious, mechanical, or manual Art. And to 
ſuch az theſe, it would be ingratitude not to own, 
that our Art has been often infinitely indebted. 
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W 


The Neceſſity of the Bathos, phyſi- 
cally confidered. 


| Arthermore, it were great cruelty and injuſtice, 
F if all ſuch Authors as cannot write in the, other 
way, were prohibited from writing at all. Againſt 
this I draw an argument from what ſeems to me an 
undoubted phyſical Maxim, That Poetry is a na- 
tural or morbid - Secretion from the Brain, As 1 
would not ſuddenly ſtop a cold in the head, or dry 
up my neighbour's fue, I. would as little hinder him 
from neceſſary writing. It may be affirmed. with 
great truth, that there is hardly any human creature 
paſt childhood, but. at one time or other has bad 
ſome Poetical Evacuation, and, no queſtion, was 
much the better for it in bis health ; ſo true is the 
ſaying, Naſcimur Postæ. Therefore is the Deſire of 
Writing properly termed Pruritus, the Titillation 
ce of the Generative Faculty of the Brain,” and the 


Perſon is ſaid to conceive: now ſuch as conceive muſt 
bring forth. 1 have known a man thoughtful, me- 
lancholy and raving for divers days, who forthwith 
grew wonderfully eaſy, lightſome, and chearful, upon 
a diſcharge of the peccant humour, in exceeding pu- 
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rulent Metre, Nor can I queſtion, but abundance of 
untimely deaths are occaſioned for want of this lau- 
dable vent of unruly paſſions: yea, perhaps, in poor 
wretches, (which is very lamentable) for mere want 
of pen, ink, and paper! From hence it follows, that 
a ſuppreſſion of the very worſt Poetry is of dangerous 
conſequence to the State. We find by experience, 
that the ſame humours which vent themſelves in 
ſummer in Ballads and Sonnets, are condenfed by 
the winter's cold into Pamphlets and Speeches for 
and againſt the Miniftry : nay, I know not, but many 
times a piece of Poetry may be the moſt innocent 
compoſition of a Miniſter himſelf. | 

It is therefore manifeſt that Mediverity ought to 
be allowed, yea indutged, to the good Subjects of 
| England. Nor can I conceive how the world has 
fwallowed the contrary as a Maxim, upon the fingle 
authority of that > Horace? Why ſhould the golden 
Mean, and quinteſſence of all Virtues, be deemed fo 
offenſive in this Art? or Coolneſs or Mediocrity be 
fo amiable a quay * Er and ſo deteſtable in 
2 Poet: 

However, far be it from me to compare thefe 
Writers with thoſe great Spirits, who are born with 
a Vivacite de N or (as an Engtiſh Author calls 


d 1 ediecribus eſſe poetis 
Non dii, non þ:mines, «tc. Hoe. 
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it) an © Alacrity of finking;” and who by ſtrength 
of Nature alone can excel. All I mean is to evince 
the Neceſſity of Rules to theſe leſſer Genius s, as well 


25 the Uſefulneſs of them to the greater, 


CHAP. IV. 


That wee is an Art of the Bathos, 
or Profund. 


E come now to prove, that there is an Art 

of Sinking in Poetry. Is there not an 
ArchiteQure of Vaults and Cellars, as well as of lofty 
Domes and Pyramids? Is there not as much ſkill and 
labour in making Dikes, as. in raiſing Mounts.? Is 
there not an Art of Diving as well as of Flying! 
And will any ſober practitioner affirm, that a diving 
Engine js not of {ingular uſe in making him long- 
winded, aſſiſting his light, and furniſhing him with 
other ingenious means of keeping under water. 
If we ſearch the Authors of Antiquity, we ſhall 
find as few to have been diſtinguiſhed in the true 
Profund, as in the true Sublime. And the very 
ſame thing (as it appears from Longinus) had been 
imagined of that, as now of this: namely, that it 
was entirely the Gift of Nature. I grant that to 
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excel in the Bathos a Genius is requiſite ; yet the 
Rules of Art muſt be allowed fo far uſeful, as to 
add weight, or, as I may ſay, hang on lead, to fa- 
cilitate and enforce our deſcent, to guide us to the 
moſt advantageous declivities, and habituate our 
imagination to a depth , of thinking. Many there 
are that can fall, but few can arrive at the felicity 
of falling gracefully; much more for a man who 
is amongſt the loweſt of the Creation, at the very 
bottom of the Atmoſphere to deſcend beneath him- 
ſelf, is not ſo eaſy. a_ taſk, unleſs he calls in Art in 
to his aſſiſtance. It is with the Bathos as with ſmall 
Beer, which is indeed vapid and inſipid, if left at 
large, and let abroad; but being by our Rules con- 
fined and well ſtopt, nothing yu ſo frothy, pert, 
and bouncing: ' 0 

Tbe Sublime of Nature is the Sky, the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, ete. The Profund of Nature is Gold, 
Pearls, precious Stones, and the Treaſures of the 
Deep, which are ineſtimable as unknown. But all 
that lies between theſe,' as Corn, Flower, Fruits, 
Animals, and things for the meer uſe of Man, are 
of mean price; and ſo common as not to be greatly 
eſteemed by the curious. It being certain, that any 
thing, of which we know the true uſe,” cannot be 
invaluable: Which affords a ſolution, 'why common 
Senſe hath either been totally deſpiſed, or held in 
ſmall repute, by the- 3 modern Critics and 
Authors. 
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C H A P. * 


Of the true e Genius for the Profund, 
and by what it is conſtituted, 


ND I will. venture to lay it down, as the 
A firſt Maxim and Corner-Stone of this our 
Art; that whoever would excel therein, muſt ſtu · 
diouſly avoid, deteſt,” and turn his head from all the 
ideas, ways, and workings of that peſtilent Foe to 
Wit, and Deſtroyer of fine Figures, which is known 
by the Name of Common Senſe. His - buſineſs muſt 
be to contract the true Cout de travers; and to ac- 
quire a moſt happy, ono, — Way 
Wann nne 

He is to conſider himſelf as a cee 3 
whoſe works would be ſpoiled by an imitation of 
nature, or uniformity of deſign. He is to mingle 
bits of the moſt; various, or diſcordant | kinds, land- 
ſcape, hiſtory, portraits, animals, and connect them 
with a great deal of flouriſhing, - by heads or, tails, | 
as it (hall pleaſe his imagination, and contribute to 
hisprincip al end; which is to. _ by ſtrong oppo- 


: vor. Iv. ws | Q 
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fitions of colours, and ſurprize by contrariety of 
images. | | 


Serpentes avibus geminentur; tigribus agni. For. 


His delign ought to be like a labyrinth, out of 
which no body can pet clear but himſelf. And 
ſince the great Art of all poetry is to mix Truth 
with Fiction, in order to join the Credib/e with 
the Surprizing ; our author ſhall produce the Cre- 
dible, by painting nature in her loweſt ſimplicity; 
and the Surprizing, by contradifting common opi- 
nion. In the very Manners he will affect the Mar- 
vellous ; he will draw Achilles with the patience of 
Job; a prince talking like a Jack-pudding; a Maid 
of honoor ſelling bargains ; a-footman ſpeaking like 
2 philoſopher ; and a fine gentleman like a ſcholar, 
Whoever is converſant in modern Plays, may make 
a moſt noble collection of this kind, and, at the 
ſame time, form a complete body of modern Ethics 
and Morality. 

Nothing ſeemed more plain to our great authors, 
than that the world had long been weary of natural 
things, How much the contrary are formed to 
pleaſe, is evident from the univerſal applauſe daily 
given to the admirable entertamments of Harlequins 
and Mapicians on our ſtage. When an audience 
behold a coach turned mto a wheel-barrow, a con- 
jurer into an old woman, or a man's head where |, 
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his heels ſhould be; how are they ſtruck with tranſ- 
port and . delight? Which can only be imputed to 
this cauſe, that each object is changed into that 
which hath been ſuggeſted to them WT own 
low ideas before. 

He ought therefore to render bimKlF maſter of 
this happy and anti-natural way of thinking to ſuch 
a- degree, as to be able, on the appearance of any 
object, to furniſh his "imagination with ideas infi- 
nitely be/ow it. And his eyes ſhould be like unto 
the wrong end of a proſpective glaſs, by which all 
the objects of nature are leſſened. 

For example; when a true genius looks upon the 
Sky, he immediately catches the idea of a piece of 
blue luteſtring, or a child's mantle. 


e The Skies, whoſe ſpreading volume ſcarce have reom, 
Spun thin, and wove in nature's fineſt loom, 
The new-born world in their ſoft lap embrac'd, 
And all around their ſtarry mantle caſt. 


If he looks upon a Tempeſt, he ſhall bave an 
image of a tumbled bed, and deſcribe a n 
calm in this manner. 


. © The ocean joy d to ſee the tempeſt fled, 
New lays his waves, and ſmooths his ruffled bed. 


© Prince Arthur, p. 41, 42. d P. 14 
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The Triumphs and Acclamations of the Angels, 
at the Creation of the Unirerſe, preſent to his: ima - 
pination the  Rejoicings of the Lord Mayor's 
% Day ;”: and he beholds / thoſe glorious beings 
celebrating the Creator, by huzzaing, making illu- 
minations, and flinging Gquibs, crackers and ſky- 


© Clorious illuminutions, made on high 

By all the Stars and planets of the ſky, 

In juſt degrees, and ſhining order plac'd, 

Spectateri charm'd, and the bleſt dwelling grac'd. 

Thr" all th enlighten'd air fwift fireworks flew, 

Which with repeated ſhouts glad Cherubs threw, 

Comets aſcended with their ſweeping train, 

Then fell in ftarry ſhow'rs and glittering rain, 

I air ten thouſand meteors blazing hung, 
Which from th eternal baitlenitnts were flung. 


If a man Who is violently ſond of Wit, will fa- 
crifice to that paſſion his friend or his God, would 
it not be a ſhare, if he Who is ſmit with the love of 


the Buathos ſhould not ſacrifice to it all other tratiſfi- 


tory regards ? You ſhall hear a 26alous Proteſtant 


N.B. In 3 to do juſlie to cheſe great Poets, our Cita- 


tions are taken from the beſt, the laſt, and moſt correct Edi- 


tions of their Werks. That which we uſe of Prince Arthur, 
is in Duodecims, 17114. The fourth Edition revived. 


e P. 50, 
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Deacon jrivoke a. Saint, and modeſtly beſeech her 
to do more for us than Providence : 


f Look down bleſi'd ſaint, with; pity then look down, 
Shed on this land thy kinder influence, 


And guide us through the * of providence, ' 
In which we ſtray. | 


Neither will he, if a goodly Simile come in his way, 
ſeruple to afſirm himſelf an eye-witneG of things 
never yet beheld by man, or never in exiſtence ; as 
thus, | | * 

5 Thus have I ſeen in Araby the bleſi'd. 

A Phenix couch'd upon her fun'ral neſt. 


But to convince you that nothing is ſo great 
which a marvellous genius, prompted by this laud- 
able zea), is not able to leſſen; hear how the moſt 
ſublime of all Beings * We in the following 


images: 


Firſt he is a PAINTER. 


b Sometienes the Lord of Nature in the air, 
Spreads farth his clouds, his ſable canvas, where 


f A. Philips on the death of Queen Mary. 
g Anon. 
* Black, opt. edit, duod, 1716. P. 172, | 
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His pencil, dipp'd in heav'nly colour bright, 
Paints his fair rainbow, charming to the ſight. 


Now be is a CREMIST. 
i Th. Almighty Chemiſt does bis work prepare, 
Pours down his waters on the thirſty plain, 


Digeſts his light ning, and diſtuls his rain. 


Now he is a WRESTLER. Fj 


* Me in his griping arms th Eternal took, 

And with ſuch mighty force my body ſhook, 

That the ſtrong graſp my members ſorely bruis'd, 
Broke all my bones, and all my ſinews lo0s'd. 


Now a RzcrviTtinGg OrrFicER. 


1 For clouds, the fun-teams levy freſh ſupplies, 
And raiſe recruits of vapours, which ariſe 
Drawn from the ſeas, to muſter in the ſkies. 


Now a peaceable GUARANTEE E. 


m In leagues of peace the neighbours did agree, 
Aud to maintain them, Cod was Guarantee. 


i Blackm, Pſ. civ. p. 263. * Page 75. P. 170. 
m P. 70, 


3 
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Then he is an ATTORNEY. 


r Job, as a vile offender, God indites. 
Aud terrible decrees againſt me writes. 
God will not be my advocate, 
My cauſe to manage or debate. 


In the following Lines he is a GOLDBEATER. 


o Who the rich metal beats , and then, with care, 
Unfolds the golden leaves, to gild the fields of air. 


Then a FULLER. 


v ih exhaling reeks that ſecret riſe, 
Born on rebounding ſun-beams. thro the ſkies, | 
Are thicken'd, wrought, and whiten'd, till they 


grow 
A heav'nly fleece. 


A MxxcEer, or PACKER. 


q Didi thou one end of air's wide curtain hold, 
And help the Bales of Ether to unfold ; - 
Say, which cerulean pile was by thy hand unrol['d & 


nP.6r, 5 181. SY p P. 18. 
1 P. 474. 
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A BuTYnRr | 


r He meaſures all the drops with wondrous ſkill, 
Mich the black clouds, his floating Bottles fill. 


And a BAKE R. 


* God in the wilderneſs his table ſpread, 
And in his airy Ovens bald their bread. 


. 


Of the ſeveral: Kinds of Genius's in 
the Profund, and the Marks and 
Characters of each. 


Doubt not but the reader, by this Cloud of exam- 
I amples, begins to be convinced of the truth of 
our aſſertion, that the Bathos is an Art; and that the 
Genius of no mortal whatever, following the mere 
ideas of Nature, and-unaſſiſted with an habitual, nay 
laborious peculiarity of thinking, could arrive at 
Images ſo wonderfully low and unaccountable. The 


r P. 131, 2 Blackm. Song of Moſes, p. 218. 
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great author, from whoſe treaſury we have drawn 
all theſe inſtances (the Father of the Bathos, and in- 1 | 
deed the Homer of it) bas, like that immortal Greek, 
_ confined his labours to the greater Poetry, and there- 
by left room for others to acquire a due ſhare of 
praiſe in inferior kinds. Many painters who could 
never hit a noſe or an eye, have with felicity copied 
a ſmall-pox, or been admirable at a toad or a red 
herring. And ſeldom are we without genius's for 
Siill-life, which they can work up and ſtiffen with 
incredible accuracy. 
An univerſal Genius riſes not in an age; but when | 
he riſes, armies riſe in him! he pours forth five or fix | 
Epic Poems with greater facility, than five or fix pa- 
ges can be produced by an elaborate and ſervile co- 
pier after Nature or the Ancients. It is affirmed by 
Quintilian, that the ſame genius which made Germa- 
nicus ſo great a General, would, with equal applica- 
tion, have made him an excellent Heroic Poet. In 
like manner, reaſoning from the affinity there ap» 
pears between Arts and Sciences, I doubt not but an 
active catcher of butterflies, a careful and fanciful 
pattern-drawer, an induſtrious collector of ſhells, a 
laborious and tuneful bag-piper, or a diligent breeder 
of tame rabbits, might ſeverally excel in their reſpec- 
tive parts of the Bathos. 


— — 
—— — —— — — — —⁰— —— — — — — 


Vor. IV. R 
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I ſhall range theſe confined and leſs copious Ge- 
nius's under proper claſſes, and (the better to give 


their pictures to the reader) under the names of Ani- 
mals of ſome fort or other ; whereby he will be ena- 
bled, at the firſt fight of ſuch as ſhall daily come forth, 
to know to what kind to refer, and with what au- 
thors to compare them. 


T. The Fljing Fiſhes : Theſe are writers who now 
and then riſe upon their fins, and fly out of the Pro- 
fund; but their wings are ſoon dry, and they drop 
down to the bottom. G. S. A. H. C. G. 


2. The Swallow, are authors that are eternally 
ſkimming and fluttering up and down, but all their 


agility is employed to catch flies. L. T. W. P. 
Lord H. 


3. The Oſtridges are ſuch, whoſe heavineſs rarely 
permits them to raiſe themſelves from the ground ; 
their wings are of no uſe to lift them up, and their 
motion is between flying and walking; but then 
they run very faſt, D. F. L. E. The Hon. E. H. 


4. The Parrot: are they that repeat another's 
words, in ſuch a hoarſe odd voice, as makes them 


ſeem their un. W. B. W. H. C. C. The Reve- 
rend D. D. 
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5. The Didappers are authors that keep them- 
ſelves long out of ſight, under water, and come up 
now and then where you leaſt expected them. L. W. 
G. D. Eſq. The Hon. Sir W. V. 


6. The Porpoiſes are unweildy and big; they put 
all their numbers into a great turmoil and tempeſt ; 
but whenever they appear in plain light (which is 
ſeldom) they are only ſhapeleſs and ugly monſters. 
I. D. C. G. I. O. 


7. The Frogs are ſuch as can neither walk nor fly, 
but can ſeap and bound to admiration : They live 
generally in the bottom of a ditch, and make a great 
noiſe whenever they thruſt their heads above water. 
E. W. I. M. Eſq; T. D, Gent. 


8. The Feli are obſcure authors, that wrap them- 
ſelves up in their own mud, but are mighty nimble 
and pert. L. W. L. T. P. M. General C. 


9. The Tortoiſes are ſlow and chill, and, like pa- 
ſtoral writers, delight much in gardens; they have 
for the moſt part a fine embroidered Shell, and un- 
derueath it, a heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. The 
Right Hon. E of 8S. EE 


Theſe are the chief Charateriſlicks of the Batho: ; 
and in each of theſe kinds we have the comfort to 
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be bleſſed with ſundry and manifold choice Spirits in 


CHAF. VI. 


Of the Profund, when it confifts 
in the Thought. 


E have already laid down the Principles 
upon which our author is to proceed, and 

the manner of forming his Thought by familiarizing 

his mind to the loweſt objects; to which it may be 

added, that Vulgar converſation will greatly contri- 
bute. There is no queſtion but the Garret or the 
Printer's boy may often be diſcerned in the compo- 
tions made in ſuch ſcenes and company; and much 
of Mr Cur} himſelf has been inſenfibly infuſed into 
the works of his learned writers. 

The Phyſician, by the ftudy and infpeRion of 
urine and ordure, approves himſelf in the ſcience: 
and in like fort ſhould our author accuſtom and ex- 
ercife his imagination upon the dregs of nature. 

This will render his thoughts truly and funda- 
mentally low, and carry him many fathoms beyond 
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Mediocrity. For, certain it is (tho' ſome lukewarm 
beads imagine they may be ſafe by temporizing be- 
tween the extremes) that where there is not a Triti- 
calneſs or Mediocrity in the Thought, it can never 

be ſunk into the genuine and perſect Bathos, by the 
| moſt elaborate low Expreſſion. It can, at moſt, be 
only carefully obſcured, or metaphorically debaſed. 
But tis the Thought alone that ſtrikes, and gives 
the whole that ſpirit, which we admire and ſtare at. 


For inſtance, in that ingenious piece on a b 
. the Bath-waters: 


t She drinks! She drinks! Behold the matchleſi 
dame . 
To her tis water, but to us tis flame: 
Thus fire is water, water fire by turns, 
And the ſame ſiream at ence both cools and burns. 


What can be more eaſy and unaffected than the 
Diction of theſe verſes? Tis the Turn of Thought 
alone, and the Variety of Imagination, that charm 
and ſurprize us. And when the ſame lady goes into 
the Bath, the Thought (as i in juſtneſs it ought) goes 
ſtill deeper. 


* Venus beheld her, *midſ] ber croud of ſlaves, 
And thought herſelf juſt riſen fi om the waves, 


3 Bans » Idem, 
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How much out of the way of common ſenſe is 
this reflection of Venus, not knowing herſelf from the 


lady? 6 
Of the ſame nature is that noble miſtake of a 
frighted ſtag in a full chace, who (faith the Poet) 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more ; 
And fears the bind feet will o ertale the fore. 


So aftoniſhing as theſe are, they yield to the fol- 
lowing, which is Profundity itſelf, 


x None but himſelf can be bis Parallel. 


Unleſs it may ſeem borrowed from the Thought of 
that Maſter of a Show in Smithfield, who writ in 
large letters, over the picture of his elephant, 


This is the greateſt Elephant in the world, except 
Himſelf. 8 


However our next inſtance is eertainly an origi- 
nal: Speaking of a beautiful Infant, 


So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 

A child, as Poets ſay, ſure thou art he. 
Fair Venus would miſtake thee for her own, 
Did not thy eyes prociaim thee not her ſon. * 


x Theobald, Double Falſhood. 
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There all the lightnings of thy Mother's ſhine, 
And with a fatal brightneſs kill in thine. 


Firſt he is Cupid, "then he is not Cupid; firſt Ve- 
nus would miſtake him, then ſhe would not miſtake 
him; next his Eyes are his Mother's, and laſtly they 
are not his Mother's, but his own. 

Another author, deſcribing a Poet that ſhines forth 
amidſt a circle of Critics, 


Thus Phebus thro" the Zodiac takes his way, 
And amid Monſters riſes into day. 


What a peculiarity is here of invention ? The Au- 
thor's pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all into 
monſters at a ſtroke. A great Genius takes things 
in the lump, without ſtopping at minute conſidera- 
tions : In vain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the 
lion, the crab, the ſcorpion, the fiſhes, all ſtand in 
his way, as mere natural animals: much more might 
It be pleaded that a pair of ſcales, an old man, and 
two innocent children, were no monſters: There 
were only the Centaur and the Maid that could be 
eſteemed out of nature. But what of that? with a 
boldneſs peculiar to theſe daring genius's, what he 
found not monſters, he made ſo. 
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Of the Piolund. en in the 
| Circumſtances, and of Amplifica- 
tion and Periphraſe in general. 


WIr in a great meaſure. diſtinguiſhes 
other writers from ours, is their chuſing 
and ſeparating ſuch nn GN as 
; ennoble or elevate the ſubject. 
The circumſtances a et natyral . 
viani, therefore nat aſſoniſbing or peculiar. But thoſe 
that are far-fetched, or unexpected, or hardly com- 
patible, will ſurpriſe. prodigiouſly. Theſe therefore 
we: muſt principally hunt out; but above all, preſerve 
a landable Prolixity ; preſenting the whole and every 
fide at once of the image to view. For Choice and 
Diſtinction are not only a curb to the ſpirit, and limit 
the deſcriptive faculty, but alſo leſſen. the book ; 
which is frequently of the work conſequence of all 
ta our author. 
| When Job ſays in ſhort, '« He walked bis feet in 


ſoftned, or paſt over) now hear how this butter is 
ſpread out by the great Genius. 


te butter,” (a circumſtance ſome Poets would have 
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7 With teats diſended with their milky fore. 
Such num'rous lowing herds, before my deer, 
Their painful burden to anhked did meet * 
That we u . might bare weſh'd eu for 


How cautious ! ä He had (ſays our 
author) ſo many herds, which herds thrived ſo well, 
and thriving fo well gave fo moch milk, and that 
milk produced fo much butter, thee, © as pots 
he might have Waſh d his feet in it. 

The enſuing deſeription of Hell i no leſs re- 
e. K 


= In faming Beaps the rains ocean . 2 
Whoſe livid waves involve deſpairing fouls; © 0 
The liguid burning: dreadful colours ſhew, res 
Some deeply red, and other; faintly blue. | 


4 


Could the moſt minute Dutch-painters have been 
more exact? How inimitably circumſtantial is this 
alſo of a warchorſe! 


n ge- bel E bag Go ion he, 
tid knots of Farlt-bbond f. | 


Vers IV. + 8 


y Blackm. Job, p. 133. * ® Pr. Anth. p-. | 
a Anon, | 


\ 
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Of certain Cudgel-players : 


d They brand high itt air their threatning Haves, 
Their hands a woven guard of ozier ſaver, _ 
Ta which thiy fix their hazie weapon end. 315 


Who would not think the Poet had paſt his whole 
life at "Wakes in ſuch laudable diverſions ? ? fince he 
teaches ' us how to hold, pay b to make a Cud- 
CRATE E 

Periphraſe is another great aid to Prolixiy; be- 
ing a diffuſed circumlocutory manner of expreſſing a 
| known idea, which ſhould be fo myſteriouſly coueh d, 
as to give the reader the pleaſure of gueſſing what it 
is that the author can poſſibly mean, and a * 
ſurprize when he finds _ 

The Poet 1 hſt mentioned 3 is incomparable in \ this 


figure. 2 75 


JF 


'© A waving ſea "of Beads was round me Fpread, 1 
n fill ref Preats the” gazing. deluge Fed. N 


Here is a waving ſea of heads, which by a freſh 
eam ef desde, grows to be a" gazing deluge of 
heads. ron Eome ar laſt to find, it means a great 


44 9 


be >< Jodipipes 
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ict is, * , 


How pretty * * genteel is the flowing? 


, 4 Nature's confettioner,  __ | 
' Wheſe ſuckets are moiſſ 2 9 
Die ftill of his refining mold... 
Minting the garden into gold. . 18 


What is chis but a Bee gathering honey ? 


Linie Syren of the age, 

 , Empty warbler, breathing tyre, 
Wanton gale of fond deſire, 
Tuna! N vocal ſpelt. 


Who would think, this was only 2 poor gentlews- 
man that ſung finely? | 

We may define Amplification to "be making. the 
moſt of a Thought ; it is the Spinning · wheel of the 
Bathos, which, draws out and ſpreads it in the fineſt 
thread. There are Amplifiers who can extend half 
a dozen thin thoughts over a whole Folio; but for 
which, the tale of many a vaſt Romance, and the 
ſubſtance of many a fair volume . . 
into the ſize of a primmer. 

In the book of Job are 3 « Haſt thou | 
* commanded the morning, and * the day - 


« Cleyeland, A Phillips to Cuzzona. 


*% 
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| « ſpring to know his place?” How is this extended 
by the moſt celebrated Amplifier of our age? 


f Canft thou fet forth 1h* etherial mines oz high, 
Which the refulgent ore of light ſupply ? 

Is the celeſtial furnace to thee known, 

In which I melt the golden metal down ? 
Treafures, from whence I deal out light as faſt, 
As all my ſlars and laviſh ſuns can waſte. 


The fame author hath amplified a paſſage in the 
civid Palm ;* © He looks an the earth, and it trem- 
ce bles. He touches the hills, and they ſmoke.” 


5 The hill forget they re fed, and in their flight 
Caſt off their weight, and caſe themſelves for fight : 
The woods, with terror wing'd,. out-fly the wind, 
Aud leave the heavy , panting bills behind. 


"You here. ſer the kills not only trembling, but 
ſhaking off the woods from their backs, to run the 
faſter: After this you are preſented. with a foot race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods diſtance 
the mountains, that, like corpulent purſy fellows, 
come "AT and panting a * way beicd m. 


7 Job, P- 103. ep. 267. 


f | 


Of ide At! or SiwxinG I Foz rEZT. at 
EL 2242 wh . 8 l + mls 


hy - 


of WY Fe | oY Manner or 


imitating. . OTST OE 

* A de true authors of "the e are 
to imitate Utigently the examples in their 
own way, is not to be queſtioned, and that divers 
have by this means attained to a depth whereurito 
their own weight could never have carried them, 
is evident by fundry inſtances. Who ſees not that 


De Foe was the p poetical fon of Withers, Tate of 
Ogilby, E. Ward o of John Taylor, and En of 
Blackmore? Therefore when we ſit down to write, 
let vs bring ſome great author to our mind, and. aſk 
ourſelves this queſtion; How Would Sir Richard 
have ſaid this? Do I expreſs myſelf as ſimply as 
Amb. Philips? Or flow my numbers with the quiet 
thoughtleſſnels of Mr Welſted. . - . 

But it may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to aſſert, that 
our Proficient ſhould alſo read the works of thoſe 
famous Poets who have excelled in the Sublime : 
vet is not this a paradox? As Virgil is ſaid to have 
read Ennius, out of his dunghill to draw gold, ſo 
may our author read Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dry- 


* — 
1 of OY 
& * 
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den for the contrary end, to bury their gold in his 
own dunghill. A true Genius, when he finds any 
thing lofty or ſhining in them, will haye the fill to 
bring it down, take off the gloſs, or quite diſcharge 
the colour, by ſome ingenious circumſtance or Peri- 
phraſe, ſome addition or Eiminution, or by ſome of 
thoſe Figures, the uſe of which we hall ſhew in our 
next chapter. 
Tbe book of Job is acknowledged to be infinitely 
ſublime, and yet has not the father of the Bathos re- 
| Quced it in every page? Is there a. paſſage in all 
Virgil more painted up and labored thay, the- de- 
REIN ARTIE 


e juxta tonat Etna r ruinis, A 
— atram prorumpit ad «thera aubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente fauilla, 1 
85 Artollitque globos flammarum, er ſidera lambit. 
Interdum ſcopules avulſaque viſcera montis 
 Erigit erultans, liquefatlaque ſaxa [ub auras 
_ Cum gemitu lemerat, Fundogue exeſluat ime. 


(I beg verdit of the gentle Engliſh reader, and 
nuch of our writters as underſtand not Latin.) Lo! 
how this is taken down by our Britiſh Poet, by the 


ſingle happy thought of throwing the mountain into 
We the colic. . | 


4 
8 
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r 1 
Their kindled ſtores with inbred farms of wind . __ 
.. Blown upto rage; and, roaring out, complain 
* with inward gripes, and tort ring pain 
Lab ring, they caſt their dreadful vomit round, 
Hed with their melted bownls ſhreed the groand.. 


e the Sublime, ſtruck bis . 
againſt the Stars | ; but Empedocles, to fathom the 
Profund, threw himſelf into Ætna. And who. but 
would imagine. our excellent Modern had alſo been 
there, from this deſcriptian? - 
| Imitation is of two forts; Fg ge 
force to our own. purpoſes the. Thoughts of others; 
the ſecond conſiſts in copy ing the Imperfections or 
Blemiſhes of celebrated authors, I have ſeen a Play 
proſeſſedly writ in the 3 * 
e e 


1? uinng 22 "y 


22 e mne, good maſs 9 


And fandry. poems. | in r et Ailton, where 
with the utmoſt era àAnefß, and not ſo much 28 ons 


exception, neyertheleſs was | conſtantly nathle/i, am- 
broider'd was broider'd, hermits were 2 diſ- 


1137 8 * 45 : {ils 11101 21 en 
* pr. 8 3 | 
| tene ler erin: 1 


18 "1 


. | * # , \ 
3 14 „ « © 8 "1 SA 4 2 
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dain'd was Idain d, ſhady. umbrageous, enterprize em- 
prize, pagan paynim, pinnions pennoui, ſweet dulcet, 
orchards orchats, bridge · work pontifical; nay, her was 
bir, and their was thir thro" the whole poem And 
in very deed, there i vo other way by which the 
true modern poet \conld read, to any purpoſe, the 
works of ſuch men as Milton and Sbakeſpeur. 

It may be expected, that, like other Critics, I 
ſhould next ſpeak of the Paſſions : But as the main 
end and principal effect of the Bathos is to produce 
Traniquillity of Mind, (and ſure it is a better deſign 
to promote /ecp than 'madnefs) we have little to 
ſay on this ſubjet. Nor will the ſhort bounds of 
this diſcourſe allow us to treat at large of the Emo/- 
lients and the Opiats of Poeſy, of the Cool, and the 
manner of producing it, or of the methods uſed 
by our authote in managing "the Paſſions. I ſhall 
but tranſiently remark,” that nothing contributes ſo 
much to the Cool,” as. the uſe of V mn expreſſing 
paſſion : The true genius rarely fails of points, con- 
ccits,” and proper fimiles an ſuch eceafions : This 
we may term the Pathetic epigrammatical, in which 
even” puns are müde uſe of With | good ſucceſs. 
Hereby our beſt” duttivrs have avoided throwing 
themſelves or their readers into e eee Track 
ports. „„ en tete 1 et 77 

But as it is ſometimes needful to excite the paſ- 
ſions of our antagoniſt in the polemic way, the true 
ſtudents in the law have conſtantly taken their me- 
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thods from low life, where. they obſerved, that, to 


move Anger, uſe is made of ſcolding and railing ; 
to move Love, of bawdry; to beget Favour and 


Friendſhip, of groſs flattery; and to produce Fear, 
of calumniating an adverſary with crimes obnoxious 
to the State. As for Shame, it is a ſilly paſſion, of 


which as our authors are. incapable themſelves, ſo 


Of Tropes and n And firſt of 
the varicgating, confounding, and 
reverſing Fi 8 


UT we FS to the Figures: We cannot 
too earneſtly recommend to our authors the 
ſtudy of the 4bu/e of Speech. They ought to lay it 
down as a principle, to ſay nothing in the uſual 
way, but (if poſſible) in the direct contrary. ' 'There- 
fore the Figures muſt be ſo turn'd as to manifeſt 


* 


Vor. IV. = 1 
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that intricate and wonderful Caſt of Head 'which 
diſtinguiſhes all writers of this kind; or (as I may 
| fay) to refer exactiy the Mold in which they were 
formed, in all its inequalities, cavities, b ee 
odd crannies, and diftortions. k 

It would be endleſ, nay impoſſible to enumerate 
all ſuch Figures; but we ſhall content ourſelves to 
range the principal, which moſt powerfully contri. 
bute to the Bathos, under three Claſſes. 


I. The Variegating, Confounding, or Reverſing 
Tropes and Figures. 

II. :The Magnifying, and 

III. The Diminiſhing. 

We cannot avold giving to theſ the Greek or 
Roman Names; but in tenderneſs to our country- 
men and fellow writers, many of whom, however 
- exquiſite, are wholly ignorant of thoſe languages, we 
have alſo explained them in our mother tongue. 

I. Of the firſt fort, nothing ſo much conduces to 
the Bathos, as the , 


_CATACHRESIS. 
A Maſter of this will ſay, 


| Mow the Beard, 
Shave-the Graſs, 


"Ip 
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Pin the Plank, 


From whence reſults the ſame kind of pleaſure to 

the mind as to the eye, when we behold Harlequin 
trimming himſelf with a hatchet, hewing down a 

tree with a raſor, making his tea in a cauldron, 
and brewing his ale in a tea-pot, to the incredible 
ſatisfaction of the Britiſh. GN Another ſource 

of the Bathos i i, 


The METONYTM YT, 


* 


the invention of Cauſes for Effet, of Toventors for 
Inventions, etc. 


Laced in her * Coſins new appear d the bride, 
At Bubble-boy and > Tompion at her ſide, © 
And with an air divine ber | Colmar ply'd: | 
Then oh ! ſhe cries, mbar flaver I round me ſet ? 
Here a bright Redcoat, there a ſmart | k Toupce. 


- 


The SYNECDOCHE, 


which conſiſts, in the uſe of a part for the whale. 
You may call a young woman ſometimes Pretty. face 


f Stays. g Tweezer-caſe, h Watch. i Fan. 
k A fort of Perriwig: All words in uſe in this preſent Year 
1727. | 
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and Pigs-eyes, and ſometimes Snotty- noſe and Drag- 


| gle-tai/, Or of Accidents for Perſons; as 4 Lawyer 


is called Split cauſe, a Taylor Prick-loufe, etc. Or 
of things belonging to à man, for the mam himſelf; 
as a Sword. man, a Gown-man, 4 Truman: a 
was te af, A Turn- key, etc. 


The e ee 


An 2 bee for the 383 a, « What 


&« ſhall Ifay?” when one has nothing to ſay : or 1 


| © can no more,” ' wheti dne really can no more. 


Expreſſions which r — is 4. e as 
never to take in errneft b | 


y A $ - 
= 1628 


- Tho u ren 


The firſt rile i to-draw- it from the menge 
Which is a certain way to fink the higheſt; ab when 
9 Heaven, fy, 


1 The Lords above are r l talk big. 


If you would describe a "rich man refunding his 


wann. 


| 


m The) he 2 aid may Riches gorge, the Soi 
Painful in maſſy Vomit ſhall recoil, 


1 Lee Alex. m Blackm, Job, p. 97, 93. 


| phor, you muſt be ſure to rum it dewn, and purſue 
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Soon ſhall he periſh with a ſwift decay, 
Like his _ CON IETITDS END 


The Second, „ 


it as far as it can go. If you get the ſcent of a State 
6 follow it in this manner. 

n The ſtones and all the elements with thee 

Shall ratify a fri? confederacy y; 

Wild beaſts their ſavage temper ſhall forget, 

Anl. for a firm alliance with thee treat ; 

The finny tyrant of the ſpacious ſeas 

Shall fend a ſealy embaſſy for peace: 

His plighted faith the Crocodile ſhall keep, 

And n 


Or if you repreſent the Creator, a 
againſt the wicked, be ſure not to omit one circum- 


Nr Nr n 


* Envoys aid Agents, who by command 
Reſide in Paleſtiua s land, 

To whim commiſſions ] have given, 5 

To manage there the intereſts of heaven: 
Te holy. heralds who proclaim 

Or war or peace, in mins your __ s Name : 


n Job, p. 22. © Stock . al. 
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Te pioneers of benven, prepare à road, 
1 direct and broad ; 

For T in perſon will my people bead ; 

Tir the divine deliverer | 
- Will on bis march in-majeſly appear, . 

Aud needs the aid of e N | 


Under the article of the Confounding, we rank 
** M1ixTuxz or- Fieungs, 


which raiſes ſo many images, as to give you no 
image at all. But its principal beauty is when it 
gives an unexpected picture of Winter. Of this 
fort is the following: TS , ; 


. gaping clouds pour lakes of fulphur dun 
_ Whoſe n drmm. 


What a noble Confuſion ?. clouds, lakes, brim- 


ſtone, flames, ſun- „ gaping, pouring, ſickning, 
drowning! all in two lines. 


2. The J ARGON. 


4 Thy head ſhall riſe, tho" buried in the duſt, 
And midſt the clouds his glittering turrets thruſt. 


p Pr, Arthur, p. 36. q Job, p. 197. 
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Quere, What are the glittering turrets of a man's 
head ? | 


r Upon the ſhore, as frequent as the ſand, 
To meet the Prince, the glad Dimetians ſland. 


Quære, Where theſe Dimetians ſtood ? and of what 
ſize they were? Add alſo to the Jargen ſuch as the 


following. 


N Deſtrufion s empire ſhall no longer m 
And Deſolation ſye for ever r waſle. - 


* Here Niobe, ſad mother makes her moan, 
And ſeems converted to a ſtone in ſtone. 


But for Variegation nothing is more uſeful than 
3. The PatanoMASIA, or Pun, 
where a Word, like the tongue of a jack-daw, ſpeaks 
twice 9 As this of Mr Den- 

vis v, 
Bullets ths wound, li ke Parthians as they fly; 
er thizexcellent one of Mr Wellen. 


r Pr. Arthur, P · 157. | $ Job, p · 89. ' | t T. Cook, 
poems. | w Poems, 1663, p. 33. 
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| Behold the Virgin __ 
Naked, 8 only cover'd 10 the we 


To which thou may add, 


To ſeq her beauties no man needs to ſloop, 
| She has the whole Horizon for her hoop. . 


4. The ANnTITHRIS1S, or Sr · S4, 


whereby Contraries and Oppoſitions are ballanced 
in ſuch a way, as to cauſe a reader to remain ſuſ- 


pended between them, to his .cxceeding delight and 
recreation. Such as theſe, on à lady who made 


herſelf appear out of fan, 09. nh. p_ prin- 
oeſs under her cloaths. = Tk 


7 While ne kind wymph changing her faultle/; ſhape 
Becomes unhandſome, handſomely to ſcape. 


On the Maids of Honour in mourning. 
2 Sad, ly . 4 any "uy uy . | 


* His eyes fo bright 
® Let in the dia and in eur the l. 


2 wetted, Poems, Acon and Lavin... - y Waller. 
z Steel on Quers Mary. « Quarles. 
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f 


> The Ge 1 hot re., 


The © Faivier and hel, Queen 
In n blue merges ven, o'er po. 


4 Al nature E reverential ſhech 
The ſea ſtood ilk to ſee the mountains rock. 


— 
* 


1 
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The Figures continued: Of the 
Magnifying and 3 Fi- 
gures. 


Genuine Writer of the Preſund will take care 
never to mwageiſy any object without" ebuding 
it at the ſame time: His Thought will appear in a 
true miſt, and very unlike what is in nature. It muſt 
always be remember'd that Darkneſs is an eſſential 


. * * 
* . #4 * | 1280 (. FP 7 1 d * * — 3 
1 * P * * 1 * . . he 
OLs "3A, b f 
* wy \ ©» | \ : \ 
1975 7 * by . "_ 7 * 1 — 
0 . F +4 ww 4 @& Wy & * 0 * * „ 4 yg © * * 
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d Lee, Alex, e Phil. Paſt. d Black. Job. p. 176. 
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quality of the Profund, or, if there chance to be a 
glimmering, it muſt be as Milton expreſſes.it, 


No light, but rather derineſrviſible: 


The chief Figure ef tis fort is, _ 
mu v 3 N IN 
1. The ö Hr ZR 20 LE, or Impoſſible. . 


| Fox inſtance of a Lion; 


© He roar'd ſo loud, and /ook'd- jo wond'rous grim, 
His very Maden turf not follow Him. 


| Fel jy 1 I 
of a Lady at Dinner. 


"The he fide whiteneſ that' adorns thy week, © 
Sullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 


Of the ſame. 
| T6 f obſturens/i of her birth | 
| Lannoteclipſe the laſftre of her eyes, ASL 
ua mine all one lit 8 175 


1 


* P 75 480 " — 
.Of a Bull-baiting. 
CL w | + - . 4 * 2 Pa Ls a 
% 


© Up to the ſtars the ſprawling maſtives fl 1 
And add new monſters to the frighted ty. 


* 


ever. Aut, f Tdesb. Doble Falltiool. f Blatkm. © 
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N 3 


"X S FF 


| Of « Sees of Miley. 


b Behold 4 ſcene ef miſery and woe! 
Here Argus ſoon might weep himſelf” quit Hg, 
Ev'n tho' he. had Briareu,' bundred hands 

To wipe thoſe hundred ger. * 


And that modeſt requeſt of two ablent lovers. 


Ye Gods! . but Space and Time,. 
And make two lovers bappy. © 


„ The Pirtranasrs, which the Moderns call 
the  Circumbendibu, whereof we haye given examples 
in the ninth chapter, and ſhall again in the twelfth. 
To the fame, claſs of the Magnifying may be-re- 
ferred the following, which. are fo excellently mo- 
dern, that we have yet no name for them. In de- 


* * 
(cx bing a c re, f Ar ert! 91448 1 
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dl call them mountains, but can't call them 3 5 


* 4 Cc ty C 14 
. 
. * +4 


Fer fear to wrong them with a name 60 low 


q/ 1 


White the fair va ler beneath ho, hub lie, Wo 
That even humble Tak 4 term 100 bigh, walls * 


5 


m. The dd cu remains, of dhe — 
Figures: And 1. the as the le- 


* T - - * id Y F 
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cond line drops quite ſhort of the firſt, than which 
„» 2 

On the batent of the Vieh Arms, A 4 


bude the TH 
And part of Elan 


cls i is our language ſpoke, 
ers hath R aur Toke, 


On a Warrior, "WY 3 


* * p 
#F 4 S b- 


Aud theu Dallouſſy the great Gi of War, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of. Mar, 


an te Ve oft Hit 


N, Avi tbr Nature bas the force 3 8 

i To op its Peddy coprſe, . al GEES . 

e nzans fcep > i at; os bl 
1 Ner Feri AT Teds kt. 80 l | | nd FL 


ami. 04 13Yy WW 97 +41 


- ST” .2 
- * 


At other times this figure optratäs iu & larger ex- 
_—_— and den the gen gentle reader is in .expeRation 
great image „be either finds it furprizing]y 
wor, x: or * preſented with, fomerhing low, or 
quite ridicylops. 5 1 8 burprire reſembling. that of a 
a —_— perſon in a a cabinet of Antique Statues, who be- 
holds on the. Feqeſtgl the names of Homer, or Cato ; 
dot looking up, finds . Homer jthout, a head, — * 


k Wall I Anon. m Deny. om Namur. 


1 
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nothing to be ſeen of Cato but his privy-member. 
Such are thels lines of a Leviathan at ſea. | | 


FFP 


« His motion mk and beats the 00zy mud, 
And with its flime incorporates the: flood, 
Till all tb encumber'd, thick, fermenting — 
Does like one Pot of boiling Ointment ſeem. 
Where er he fim, he leaves along the lake, 
Such frothy furrows, ſuch a foamy track, 

That all the waters of the deep appear 
Hoary—with age, or grey with ſudden fear. 


4 1 FO * . _C 1 3 ” 8 ” 

But perhaps even theſe are excelled by the enſu- 
oy . o- #0 FI *43 © £1 % * * . , , k 
ing. 6 2 „ 124 . 3 £ | « 0 . 


— reſiſted ; and fiery flore 


By winds aſſaulted, in wide forges —_— 
Aud raging ſeas fi lev of melted Ore. * 
Sometimes they hear long Iron Bars remov'd, 

Had to and fro buge Heaps of Cinders ſhor'd. 


2. K OK ALEN | i 


} 


is alſo a Species of the Diminiſhing + By this a ſpear 
flying into the alr is gave wane M to Oo boy whiſtling as 
he goes en evUG. © 


u Blackm. Job, p. 9% '© Pr. Arthur. P 152. 
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? 


» The mighty Stuffs threw a maſh; 1 6 
7 Which, with its Errand pleas'd, lung thro" the air. 


A Man raging with grief 103 Mali Dogs | 


0 o 


q I cannot flifle eee war, "0 PO'Y 
Ner — raging eric. a muzzle throw, . 


And cio big with water to » woman in great ue 


_ © Diſtended with-the Waters in em Bent, 
The clouds hang deep in air, but bang unrent. 


"a 3+. The, COFEIDY =} 


/ This is when a Poet grows 3 mo flanks As to 
think and talk like a child. I ſhall, take my exam- 


| ples from the greateſt Maſter in this way: Hear how 
= be fondles, like a meer ſtammerer. 


* Little Charm of placid . Pee 
. Miniature of Seauty's queen, . 
Huber, Britiſh muſe of mine, arl) "= +more 
Huber, all ye Græcian W.. 


p Pr. Arthur, 2 
en Miſs Cuzzona, ' 


| 9 Job, 5. 41. des 8 x Amb. Philips 
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With the lovely Graces Three, 
| thi year pretty VIE 


When the e next av ſeen, 
Sweet enamel, white and green. 

hen again the lambkins play, 
"prey Sportlings Jill of May. 
Den the neck ſo white-and round, 
( Little'Neck with brilliants bound.) 
And thy Gentlenels of mind, 
{Gentle from a gentle kind) etc. 
Happy thrice, and l 25 iT 
Happieſt be of happy nen, etc. 


and the reſt of thoſe excellent Lallabies of Lis com- 
ee TIS 


How bur be ahh hep teach. . 
bleat! 5 N | Fend 


* 
» 


— 


* 6 
Ie 


Teach 2 fo grieve ; wii beating mea, my. ſheep 


| Hear how a babe would" realon en tits wark:'s 
death: LS 3 : N 


f l 4 * * * „ 4 * -- 
_ * "=. 1 «4: % < b das ith wi. 4 
4 * 


1 die ! 133 n 
Nr Colinet behind 2 
dud yet Why blame I ber |— 


a4 T8: & 
#1 _ 5 4 


ur .. 12 temid. 
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With as lob Ua Ubey ue een. 
herdeſſes tear their hair and beat . - 


their own deaths: 


e 
* * . 


« Te brighter maids, faine emblems of my fat, 
With looks caſt dum, and with diſhevel'd hair, 
In bitter anguiſh beat your breaſts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as It were your OWN | 


4. The” InanitY, or  Norumonzss- 


| Of thi the ane ca, ne us ai maſt 


( 


„ Afb 7, * 4 N. 
(Which on the flow'ry plain lass did keep.) 


z To the grave Senate ſhe could counſel give, 
Gib with aſtoniſhment they did rictines) > 

a He whom houd cannon ; could not terrify, 94421 

Falls ( from the grandeur of his M.) 

—— 257 _ 1 


Sipping dew, gen on lips: and an«, fag S wor 4:5) 
The Noi reterning wit urn Light, 
What did it? 71 „ S * e % 4 *? > * $5.24, 


© Diſpers'd the Silence, 4 ” 14 the we. 
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rn e the Nothiogne6 of ener cond 
Verſe. 


3 a rect, | 
The Sun "EY « en break f 4 


2 ako of many 40 
thors. | 


Th' — ſhadow, and the ** green, 
The running current, and odorous fragrance, 
* Chear my MEL at Wu. 


Or in pretty drawling words like theſe, 


+ Allende wie dic ies eto... . 
Nr 
The riſing fun our, grief did fee, 
| The ſetting ſun did ſee the fan, 
While wretched we remembred thee, 
19 Jon, * 5 
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5. The Anon and Precxm | 

are as generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat 

art nor js it a wonder, eee — 
Vox. IV. X | 


e T. Cook, Poems t Ibid. 
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-racuity of ſenſe, being juſt the fame thing, Iam 
_ [pleaſed to he ons of our greateſt adverſaries employ 


-this figure. | 


t The "a of meadows, and the pride of fields 
The food of armies and fuppyyt of wars: * 
Refuſe of fwordi, and gleaninge of « fight, 

' Leſſen his numbers, and contrat# his hoſt. ' 

Whete'er hit friends retire,” or foes ſucceed, 

 Cover'd with Tempeſis, and in oceans droum d. 


of Wear 3 
EY | TheTavrotoot. | 0 WT” 
* Break thes the Alen and—divite the m. 


15 ſmoother numbers, and—in fafter verſe. EY 


Wich ten "thouſand others , OY and 
=_ . e een celebrated mo- 
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of Ex e and ho ſeveral Sores 25 
of Style of the preſent * 


HE Expreſſion is ea is propor- 
tionably low to the Profundity of the Thought. | 

It muſt not be Aways Grammatical, left it appear pe- 
dantic and ungentlemanly; nor too dea for fear it - 
becomes vulgar ; for obſcurity beſto wo f caſt of the - 
wonderful, and throws oh = 
piece which hath no meaning. b 
———— ih ig dinedor 5 * 
The fwerd and Peſtilence at once Jenanrs, inſtead of de- | 

your, * Sometimes the wrong Cale; ud who more . 

fit to ſouth the God than thee ? / 
, Tather than ay; This fe auge th beard 
* kim weep. 

| Weimuſt be exceding careful Ache things; firſt, 
in the Choice of low Werd: r ſecondiyy. in the ſaber and 
orderly way of ranging thtm. Many af our Poets are 
naturally blefſed with this talent, rn 
are in. 6 een 


£43 Hem. 
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aua made Proſe all his life without knowing it. Let 
verſes run in this manner, juſt to be a vehicle to the 
words: (I take them from my laſt gited author, who, 
tho otherwiſe by no means of our rank, ſeemed once 
G 9 


d > 


Z 


1 If mot, a price ere de, | 
_ From him, a | 


De, wethes © © 
fer paſty he he'd hi third to fees: 


: ee 6. * 
8 Ne Jove than cer — before. | 


. * Tis Jang hnow;. if thaw my, pray'r deny, * 
m, n # 


. » Then bt wy mth ence erally , 505 
| i abate —— 


or thels of the ame hand. 
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| ine the en, of poetry and verſe 
"Fore tir ply ew er fre, 
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a of the Ar of PEE, Ty Ponrun; as 


Of greater truths I now prepare 10 tell, 
—— dear 83 waer — 


— Word n 3 
idea 3 as where a Ship ſet on fire owes, a 
of the Barbet to one-chaice word that ends the line. 


7 And bis feared rid * hat Contagion 676. 


And in that deſcription of = World in am, 


. Should the whole frame of nature round bim break, | 
en eee | 


wo 


S el , 


deere tir brink * 


* 


n e Technical Terms, which 
2 your TOs * and genere ideas | 


' {1 
N. a 117 1 5 — Miſe. yl u. f. 18 
t Job, 263. uld. Job, 364. -"- 
| N . WF 3 
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fas Troogy of Pains and regimented Woes, 


— do Mints ws whe 


Proper and th#Figured. Of the Figured we have 
andy 3 
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' Whence Floods of joy, . 
PF 


2. "The Pour Sole: 


* 


* 


; This does is as peculiar a cbs ble the low | 
in wit, as a pert air does the lo in Asten M FB 
| es Brown, the anche ef ths Ab i ad l the 
- - Spies and Trips in general, are herein to be diligently 


ſtudied: In Verſe Mr Cisber Prolegues. 


But the beauty and energy of ir iv hever. ""—_— 


cos, as when it is employed in Modernizing and 
| Adapting to the Taſte of the Times the works of the 


| Ancients, This we. rightly phraſe Doing them Into 


_ Engliſh, and Making them Engliſh : two expreſſions 


the Manner how, the other the Force and Compulſion 


with which it is brooght about. Tt-is by virtue of 


_ - this Style that Tacitus'talks like a Coffee-Houſe Po- 
Iitician, Joſephus like the Britiſh Gazetter, Tully is 
as ſhort and ſmart as Seneca or Mr Aſgill, Marcus 


Aurelius is excellent at Stipſhap, and honeſt Thomas 


r 
court. | | | ; 


* 


3. The ALamovs ane. I. - 


_ which tote Mi and has this Kapgines 
attending it, that it is as durable and extenlive as the 


\ _— l | | % 
I 


* 
1 


- * op 2 
e 4 4 
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3 of great Propriety, che one denoting our NM erf of 
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Of th far or Sunne in Pox rv. 16 
poem irie. Take ſome examples of it, in the de- 
_ Crription of the Sun in a Mourning-coach upon the 

death of Queen *. 


1 

' Has maſk'd'bis face, and put deep Mourning on: 
Dark clouds his. fable Chariot do ſurround, .. X 
And the dull Steeds ſtalk o'er the. melancholy 


round. . 
Of Prince Arthar's Soldiers drinking 
* While rich Burgundian wine, and bright Cham- 


paign 
| Chi from their minis the terre of te main. 


(whence we alle learn, that Burgundy ind Champeign 
make a man on ſhore deſpiſe a ſtorm at ſea. 


Of the Almighty excamping bis Regiments. 


7 He fank a baſt capacions deep, 


Where be his liquid Regiments does keep = 
Thither the waves file off, and make their way, 


E 

vor. Iv. | N F 2 

d Amb. Philips. '. < Pr. Arthur, p. 16. 4 Blacks, Pſ. 
Civ. p. 61. ; | p 
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| Where they encamp, and in their ſtation ſtand, | 
. Entrench'd in Works of Rock, and Lines 2 


Of two Armies on-the Point e 


1 Ton | armies ore the Cards which beth tnuft play; 
| tt leaſt come off a Saver if you may : 
Throw boldly at the Sum the Gods Gave et; 
Theſe ow your ou with all their n bet. 


; All perfectly agreeable to the preſent Cuſtoms and 
| beſt Faſhions;of our Metropolis. 3 i 
But the principal branch of the Alamode 's the 
Pxunizxr, a Style greatly advanced and honour- 
ed of late by the practice of perſons of the f/ 
Reality z and by-the encouragement of the Ladies, 
not unſucceſsfully introduced even into the Draw- 
ing-room. Indeed its incredible Progreſs and Con- 
may be compared to thoſe, of the great Se- 
foſters, and are every where known by the fame, 
Mark, the images of the genital parts of men or 
E women. It conſiſts wholly of metaphors drawn 
1 from two moſt fruitful ſources or ſprings, the very 
| Bathos of the human body, that is to ay, 


"_* Hiatus magnus lachrymabilis, #* ** 
„ „„ „ 2 22 22 „ „„ „„ 


; 41 Shphow. 
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And ſelling of Bargains, and double Entendre, and 
ae and oui, all derived b from the 


* - 


4 The Fen 1c ar 8e, | 


which conſiſts of the moſt curious, afeted, aeg 
| ner ee | 


As this, of « Brook dry by the Sun.” 


3 > Won by the fanine's kapurtiiing ray; * q | 


7 eloping ſtream did from her channel ray, 
* . —— A ia ſtole _ 


Of an ay Death. 


4 Whew watchful death ſhall 0 bis harveſt let, 
And ſee thee ripe with age,- invite the hook; 
Heil gently cut thy bending Stalk, and thee 
Lay kindly in the Grave, bis Granary. 


Of Trees in Storm. 


r Oaks whoſe extended arms the winds defy, © | 
The tempeſt ſees their frrength, and fight, and pa - 
fes by. 


h Blackm. Job, p. 26; 1154 p. 23. k Denn. 
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Of Water ſimmering over the Fire. 
1 The ſparMling flames raiſe water to s Smile, 


r 
| 2 0 


* 1 
1 1 ban 2 the 8 which N 
moves heavily under a load of metaphors, and draus 
after it a long train of words. And the Busxin, 
or Stately, frequently and with great felicity mixed 
with the former. For | as the firſt is the proper 


| engine to depreſs. what is high, . i the ſecond to 


raiſe what is baſe and low to a.ridiculous Viſibility : 

When both'theſe can' be done at once, then · is the 
Bathos in perfection; as when. a" man is bet with | 
his bead downward, and his. breech uptight, his | 
degradation is cathpleat: One end of him. as bigh- 

as ever, only that end is the wrong ene. Will not 
every true loyer of the Profund be delighted to be- 


bold the moſt vulgar and low a&tions of life exalted 
in the following manner? | 


5 


Who knocks at the Door ? 


Frum wan th ruth heb wy inde got, 


£ 


— Put wp, 224, | 


* 


. , - 
* | . 
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' | Se who 6 there? 
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— ar Yrivcy 
rn opera e 5 1 


'- Bring me what Nature, taylor to the Bear, 
Te Man himſelf deny'd: * 
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Open the Letter. 
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Wax! render” 7 thy I 


Vncork the Bottle, and chip the'Bread. 


— hot tr, 
Set Bacchus from bi glaſſy priſon f, 
Lead nnd cd nut-brown coat. 


1 


W. 


CHAP. xi. 


; A Proj ect for ps Advaycement of | 
. U the Bathos. : 2 


Tu, . wit 
incredible pains and diligence, diſcovered the 
hidden ſources of the Bathos, or, as I may ſay, broke 
open the Abyſſes of this Great Deep. And having 
no eſtabliſhed good and wholeſome Laws, what re- 
mains but that all true moderns with Wl, 


* Theob, Double Fh 
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might do proceed to put the fame in execution? In 
order whereto, I think I ſhall in the ſecond place 
highly deſerve of my Country, by propoſing ſuch a. 
Scheme, as may facilitate this great end. 
| As our number is confeſſedly far ſuperior to chat 
| of the enemy, there ſeems nothing wanting but Una- 
nimity among ourſelves. It is therefore humbly 
offered, that all and every individual of the Bathos 
do enter into a firm aſſocjation, and incorporate into 
-One regular Body, whereof every member, even the 
meaneſt, will ſome way contribute to the ſupport 
of the whole; in like manner, as the weakeſt. reeds, 
when joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our Art ought to be put upon the 
Game foot with other Arts of this Age. The vaſt 
their being divided into ſeveral branches, and par- 
cel led out to ſeveral trades : For inſtance, in Clock 
making, one artiſt makes the” balance, another the 
ſpring, another the crown-wheels, à fourth the caſe, 
and the principal workman puts all together: To 
watches, and doubtleſs. we alſo might that of our 
modern Poetry and Rhetoric, mme 
branched out in the like manner. 

Nothing is more celdene Hen that divers per- 
ſons, no other way remarkable, have each a ſtrong 
diſpoſition to the formation of ſome particular Trope 


do but to ſend to the particular Traders in each 


” » 
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or Figure. Ariſtotle-ſaith, that the Hyperbole - is an 


ornament fit for young Men of Quality; accordingly 


we find in thoſe- Gentlemen a wonderful propenſity 
toward it, which is marvellouſly improved by Tra. 
velling: Soldiers alſo and Seamen are very happy 
in the ſame Figure. The Periphraſis or Circumlocu- 
cution is the peculiar talent of Country Farmers; 


the Preverb and Fpologue of: old men at their clubs; 
the Eilipſis or Speech by half words, of Miniſters 


and Politicians z the Apoſſepeſis of Courtiers; the Li- 
totes or Diminution, of Ladies, Whiſperers and Back- 


biters; and the Auadiploſit of common Cryers and . 


Hawkers, who, by redoubling the ſame words, per- 
ſuade people to buy their oyſters : green haſtings, or 
new ballads. Epithets may be found in great plenty 
at Billingſgate, Sarcaſm and Irony learned upon the 
Water, and the Epiphonema or Exc lamatios frequently 


from the Beargarden, Oy 


Hear him of the Houſe of Commons. 
Now each man applying his whole Gn ge- 


| pius upon his particular Figure, would doubtleſs - at- 


tain to perfeftion ; and when each became incor» 
porated and ſworn into the Society (as hath been 
propoſed) a Poet or Orator would have no more to 


Kind, to the Meraphorift for his Allegories, to the 
Simile-maker for his Compariſons, to the Troniſt for his 
Sarcaſms, to the Apothegmatiſt for his Sentences, etc. 


* 
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whereby a Dedication or Speech would be compoſed 
in a moment, the ſuperior artiſt having nothing to 
do but to put tagether all the Materials. 

I therefore prapole that there be contrived with 
all convenient diſpatch, at the publick expence, a 
Rhetorical Cheſt of Drawers, conſiſting of three Sto- 
ries, the higheſt for the Deliberative, the middle 
for the Demonſlrative, and the loweſt for the Ju- 
dicial. Theſe ſhall be divided into Loci, or Pla- 
ces, being repolitories for Matter and Argument 
in the ſeveral kinds of oration or writing; and 
every Drawer ſhall again be ſabdivided into Cells, 
reſembling thoſe of Cabinets for Rarities. The 
apartment for Peace or War, and that of the Li- 
berty of the Pyeſi, may in a very - few days be fil- 
led with feveral arguments perfectly new; and 
the Vituperative Partition will as eaſily be reple- 
niſhed with a moſt choice collection, entirely of the 
growth and manufacture of the preſent age. Every 
compoſer will ſa6n be taught the iſe of this Ca- 
binet, and how to manage all the Regiſters of it, 
which will be drawn out moch in the manner of 
thoſe in an Organ. 

The Keys of it muſt be kept in boneſt hands, by 
ſome Reverend Prelate, or Valiant Offiter, of unqueſ- 
tioned Loyalty and Affection to every preſent Eſta» 
bliſhment in Church and State; which will ſuffici 
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How to make Dedications, Pan 


ently guard againſt any michief which * other. 
wiſe be apprehended from it. - ' 

And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may be at dif- 
cretion ſet out by the Day, to ſeveral great Orators in 
both Houſes, from whence it is to be hoped much 
Profit and Cain will alſo-accrue.to our Society. 


| 1 FP 
CHA P. XIV. 


rics, or Satires, and of the Co- 


lours of Honourable and Diſho- | 
nourable. | 


OW of what neceſlity the foregoing Pro- 
ject may prove, will appear from this ſin- 
le conſideration, that nothing -is of equal conſe- 
quence to the ſucceſs of our Works, as Speed and 
\Di/patch. Great pity it is, that ſolid brains are 
not, like other ſolid bodies, conſtantly endowed 
with a velocity in ſinking, proportioned to their 
heavines: For it is with the flowers of the Ba- 
thos as with thoſe of Nature, which if the careful 


gardener brings not haſtily to market in the Morn- 
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ing, maſt unprofitably periſh and wither before 
Night. And of all our Productions none is fo 
ſhort-lived, as the Dedication and Panegyric, which 

are often but the Praiſe of a Day, and become by «+ 
the next utterly uſeleſs, improper, indecent, and 
falſe. This is the more to be lamented, inaf+ 
much as theſe two are the forts whereon in a mane 
ner depends that Profir, which muſt ſtill be re- 

membered to be the main end of our H#riters and 
Cpeakers. 

We ſhall therefore * this chapter in ſhew-- 
ing the quickeſt method of compoſing them; after 
which we will teach a /bort Way to Epic Poetry. 
And theſe being confeſſedly the works of moſt 
Importance and Difficulty, it is preſumed we may 
leave the reſt to each author's own learning or 

gi | 7 ä 

Firſt of Pancgyric Every man is honourable, who 
is ſo by Law, . Cuſtom, or Title. The Publick are 
better judges of what is honourable than private 
Men. The Virtues of great Men, like thoſe of 
Plants, are inherent in them, whether they are ex- 
erted or not; and the more ftrongly inherent, the 
. leſs they are exerted; as a man is the more rich, 
the leſs he ſpends. All great Miniſters, without ei- 
ther private or economical Virtue, are. virtuous by 
their Poſts ; liberal and generous upon the Publick 
Money, provident upon Publick Supplies, jult by pay- 
ing Publick Intereſt, couragious and magnanimous 
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by the Plers and Armies, magnificent upon the Paul- 
lick Expences, and prudent by Publick Sucogſi. They 
have by their Office, a right to a ſhare of: the Pu. 
lick Stock of Virtues ; beſides, they are, by Preſerip- 
tion immemorial, inveſted in alt the celebrated virtues 


of their Predeceſſors in the — checially 
thoſe of their own Anceſtors. | 


As to what are commonly called the Colors of 
Honourable and Diſhonourable, they ate various in 
different Countries: In geg Blue, Green, 
and Red, i 

But foraſmuch as the a we owe to the Publick 
doth often require that we ſhould put forne things 
in a ſtrong light, and throw a ſhade over others, | 
ſhall _—_ 1 the method of N © vidous Nan 
into a Hero. $4 
The firſt and chief rule is the Golden Rule + of Tran: 
formation, which conſiſts in converting Vices into 
their bordering Virtues. A Man who is a Spend- 
thrift, and will not pay a juſt Debt, may have his 
Injuſlice transformed into. Liberelity; Cowardice 
may 'be metainorphoſed into Prudence ; Intempe- 
rance into good Nature and good-Fellowſhip; Cor- 
ruption into Patriotiſm ; and Lewdnek into Tender- 
nes and Facility. 

The ſecond is the Rule of Contraries : p RE 
the leſs a Man is endued with any Virtue, the more 
need he has to have it plentifully beſtowed, eſpecially 
thoſe good qualities of which the world generally 
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CHAP. xv. 


A Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 
N Epic Poem, the Critics agree, is the greateſt 


1 is. capable of. They 
have already laid down many mechanical rules for 
compoſitions of this fort, but at the ſame time they 
cut off almoſt all undertakers from the poſlibility ob 
ever performing them; for the firſt qualification they 
unanimouſly require in a Poet, is a Genizs, I ſhall 
hers endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen). 
to make it manifeſt, that Epic Poems may be. made 
without a Genius, nay without Learning or much 
Reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great uſe to 
all thoſe who confeſs they never Read, and of whom 
the world is convinced they never Learn. Moliere 
obſerves of making a dinner, that any man can do 
it with Money, and if a profeſſed Cook cannot do it 
without, he has his Art for nothing ; the ſame may 
be faid of making a Poem, tis eaſily brought about 
by him that has a Cenius, but the (kill lies in do- 
ing it without one. In purſuance of this end I ſhall 
' preſent the reader with a plain and certain Recipe, 


g 
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by which any author in the Bathos may be qualified 


for this grand — 
For the Fapre. 


Take out of any old Poem, Hiſtor bock, Ro- 
mance, or Legend (for inſtance, Gioffry of Mon- 
mouth or Don Belianis. of Greect) thoſe parts of ſtory 
which afford moſt "ſcope for long Deſcriptions: Put 
theſe pieces together, and throw all the adventures 
you fancy into one Tals. Then take a Hero, whem 
| you may chuſe for the ſound of . his name, and put 
him into the midſt of theſe adventures: There let 
him work for twelve books; at the end of which 
you may take him out, ready prepared to conguer or 
to marry ; tabs Anois the -concluen of 


an Tpic Poem be fortunate. | 


HE a Er180DE. 


Take any remaining adventure of your former 
collection, in which you could no way involve your 


good to be thrown away; and it will be of uſe, ap- 
pliel to any other perſon, who may be loſt and ev«- 
| porate in the courſe of the work, without the leaſt 


Hero: or any unfortunate accident that was too | 
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For the Mona! and Auatoonr. 
Theſe you may extract out of the Fable after- 


wards, at your leiſure: Be ſure you ſtrain them ſuf⸗ 
 ficlently. 5 


eee, 71 


ea hey wk all Who buf quali 
you can find in the melt celebrated Heroes of anti- 
days if _chey will not be reduced to a Confiflency, 
lay them af on h wpon bim. But be fare they 
are qualities which your Parrox would be thought to 
daes und to preveiit any miſteke which the world 
may be Rbject ts, ect from the alphabet thoſe ca» 
pital letters that compoſe Nis name, and ft them at 
the head of a Dedication before your Poem. How- 
ever, do not abſolutely obſerve the eract quantity of 
theſe Virtues, it not being determined whether or no 
it be neceſſary for the Hero of « Poem to be an 53/7 
Man. For the Under-Charatters, gather them from 
_ Homer and Virgil, „ 
* fron ſerves. 


For the MacninEs. 


| Take of Deitier, male and female, as many as you 
| can ule: Separate them into two equal parts, and 


* 
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keep Jupiter in the middle: Let Juno put bim in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify bim. Remember on all 
occaſious to make uſe of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of Devils, draw them out of Milton's Pa- 
radiſe, and extract your Spirits from Taſſo. The uſe 
of theſe Machines is evident; ſince no Epic Poem 
can poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, the wiſeſt way is 
to reſerve them for your greateſt neceſſities: When 
you cannot extricate your Hero by any human means, 
or yourſelf by your own wit, ſeek relief from Hea- 
ven, and the Gods will do your buſineß very readi- 
ly. This is according to the direct Preſcription of 
Horace in his Art of Poetry, N 


Nodus 


Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi dignus vindic: 


That is to ſay, A Poet /howld never call upon the Gods 
for their Aſſiſtance, but when. he is in great Perplexity. 


For the DESCRIPTIONS. - 


For a Tempeſt: Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe: add to 
theſe of Rain, Lightning and Thunder (the loudeſt 
you can) quantum ſufficit ; mix your Clouds and Bil- 
lows well together till they foam, and thicken your 


Vor. IV. Aa 
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| Deſcription here and there with a Quickſand. | Brew 


— AE, before you ſet it a 
blowing. 


For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of Images 
and Deſcriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a fpice 
or two of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus, 
you may lay them by for a Skirmiſh, Seaſon it well 
with Similes, and it will make an excellent Battle. 


For a Burning Town. If ſuch a Deſcription be 
neceſſary (becauſe it is certain there is one in Virgil) 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a Chapter or 
two of che Theory of the Conflagration, well circum- 


ſtanced and done into verſe, will be a good Succe- 
daneum. 


As for Smiles and Metaphors, they may be found 
all over the Creation; the moſt ignorant may gather 
them, but the difficulty is in applying them. For this 
adviſe with your Book/e{ler. 
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* 
CHAP. XVI. 


A Proj ect for the Advancement of 
the Stage. 


T may be thought that we fhould not wholly 
omit the Drama, which makes ſo great and fo 
lucrative a part of Poetry. But this Province is fo 
well taken care of, by the preſent Managers of the 
Theatre, that it is perfectly needleſs to ſuggeſt to 
them any other Methods than they have already 
practiſed for the advancement of the Bathos. 

Here therefore, in the Name of all our Brethren, 
let me return our ſincere and humble Thanks to the 
| moſt Auguſt Mr Barton Booth, the moſt Serene Mr 
Robert Wilks, and the moſt Undaunted Mr Colly 
Cibber; of whom let it be known, when the People 
of this Age ſhallbe Anceſtors, and to all the Succeſſion of 
our Succeſſors, that to this preſent Day they continue 
to Out- do even their own Out-doings: And when the 
inevitable Hand of ſweeping Time ſhall have bruſhed 
off all the Works of To- day, may this Teſtimony of a 
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Co-temporary Critic to their Fame, be extendes as far 


as To-morrow. S 

Yet, if to fo wiſe an Adminiſtration it be poſſi- 
ble any thing can be added, it is that more ample 
and comprehenſive Scheme which Mr Dennis and 
Mr Gildon (the two greateſt Critics and Reformers 
then living} made publick in the year 1720, in a Pro- 
ject ſigned with their names, and dated the 24 of Fe- 
bruary. I cannot better conclude than by preſent- 
ing the Reader with the Subſtance of it. 


1. It is propoſed, That the two Theatres be in- 
corporated into one Company; that the Rey Aca- . 
demy of Muſick be added to them as an Orcheſtra; and 
that Mr Figg with his Prize -ſighters, and Violante 
with the Rope-dancers, be admitted in Partnerſhip. 


2. That a ſpacious Building be erected at the pub- 
lic expence, capable of containing at leaſt er thou- 
ſand Spectators, which is become abſolutely neceſſary 
by the great addition of Children and Nurſes to the 
Audience, ſince the new Entertainments. That there 
be a Stage as large as the Athenian, which was near 
ninety thouſand geometrical paces ſquare, and ſepa- 
rate diviſions for the two Houſes of Parliament, my 
Lords the Judges, the honourable the Directors of 


the Academy, and the Court of — who ſhall 
all have their Places frank. 


* 
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3. If Weſtminſter-Hall be not allotted to this ſervice 
(which by reaſon of its proximity to the two Cham- 
bers of Parliament above-mentioned, ſeems not alto- 
gether improper ;) it is left to the wiſdom of the Na- 
tion whether Somerſet- Houſe may not be demoliſhed, 
and a Theatre built upon that Site, which lies con- 
venient to receive Spectators from the County of 
Surrey, who may be wafted thither by water carriage, 
eſteemed by all Projectors the cheapeſt whatſoever. 
To this may be added, that the river Thames may in 
the readieſt manner convey thoſe eminent Perſonages 
from Courts beyond the ſeas, who may be drawn ei- 
© ther by Curioſity to behold ſome of our moſt cete- 
brated Pieces, or by Affection to ſee their Country- 
men, the Harlequins and Eunuchs; of which conve- 
nient notice may be given, for two or three months 


before, in the public Prints. 


4. That the Theatre aboveſ:zid be environed with 
a fair Quadrangle of Buildings, fitted for the accom- 
modation of decayed Critics and Poets; out of whom 
Six of the moſt aged (their age to be computed from 
the year wherein their firſt work was publiſhed) ſhall 
be elected to manage the affairs of the ſociety, pro- 
vided nevertheleſs that the Laureat for the time be- 
ing, may be always one. The Head or Prefident over 


all (to prevent diſputes, but too frequent among 


"_ 
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the learned) ſhall be the moſt ancient Poet and Critic 
9 | 


5. The Male-Players are to be lodged in the gar- 
rets of the ſaid Quadrangle, and to attend the perſons 
of the Poets, dwelling under them, by bruſhing their 
apparel, drawing on their ſhoes, and the like. - The 
* Afreſſes are to make their beds, and waſh their linen. 


6. A large room fhall be ſet apart for a Library 
to conſiſt of all the modern Dramatic Poems, and all 
the Criticiſms extant. In the midſt of this room ſhall 
be a round table for the Council of Six to fit and deli- 
berate on the Merits of Plays. The Majority ſhall 
determine the Difpute; and if it ſhould happen that 
three and three ſhould be of each ſide, the | Preſident 
ſhall have a caſting Voice, unleſs where the Conten- 
tion may run ſo high as to require « deciſion by A. 
| gle Combat. 


7. It may be convenient to place the Council of Six 
in ſome conſpicuous ſituation in the Theatre, where 
after the manner uſually practiſed by compoſers in 
muſic, they may give Signs (before ſettled and agreed 
upon) of Diſſike or Approbation. In conſequence of 
theſe Signs the whole audience ſhall be required to 
clap or hiſs, that the Town may learn certainly when 
and how far they ought to be pleas'd ? 
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F. It is ſubmitted whether it would not be proper 
to diſtinguiſh the Council of Six by ſome particular 
Habit or Gown of an honourable ſhape and colour, 
to which may be added a ſquare Cap and a white 
Wand, 


9. That to prevent unmarried Actreſſes making 
away with their Infants, a competent proviſion be 
allowed for the nuture of them, who ſhall for that 
reaſon be deemed the Children of the ſociety ; and that 
they may be educated according to the Genius of 
their parents, the ſaid Actreſſes ſhall declare upon 
Oath (as far as their memory will allow) the true 
names and qualities of their ſeveral fathers. A pri- 
vate Gentleman's Son ſhall at the public expence be- 
brought up a Page to attend the Council of Six: A 
more ample proviſion ſhall. be made for the ſon of a 
Poet; and a greater ſtill for the ſon of a Critic. 


10. If it be diſcovered that any Actreſs is got with 
Child, during the Interludes of any Play wherein ſhe 
hath a Part, it ſhall be reckoned a negle of her bu- 
ſine, and the ſhall forfeit accordingly. If any Actor 
for the future ſhall commit Murder, except upon the 
ſtage, he ſhall be left to the laws of the land; the like 
is to be underſtood of Kobbery and Theft. In all other 
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caſes, particularly in thoſe for Debt, it is propoſed 
that this, like the other Courts of Whitehall ande St. 
James's, may be held a Place of Privilege, And 
whereas it has been found, that an obligation to ſa- 
_ tisfy paultry Creditors has been a Diſcouragement 
to Men of Letters, if any Perſon of Quality or others 
ſhall ſend for any Poet or Critic of this Society to any 
remote quarter of the town, the ſaid Poet or Critic 
ſhall freely paſs and ** without being liable to an 
Arreſt. 


11. The forementioned Scheme in its ſeveral re- 
gulations may be ſupported . by Profits ariſing from 
every Third-night throughout the year. And as it 
would be hard to ſuppoſe that ſo many perſons could 
live without any food (though from the former courſe 
of their lives, 4 very little will be deemed ſufficient) 
the maſters of calculation will, we believe, agree, that 
out of thoſe Profits, the ſaid perſons might be ſub- 
ſiſted in a ſober and decent manner. We will ven- 
ture to affirm further, that not only the proper ma- 
gazines of Thunder and Lightning, but Paint, Diet- 
drinks, Spitting-pots, and all other Neceſſaries 
of Life, may in like manner "_y be provided 


for. 


12. If ſome of the Articles may at: firſt view ſeem 
liable to Objections, particularly thoſe that give ſo 
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vaſt a power to the Council of Sir (which is indeed 
larger than any entruſted to the great Officers of ſtite) 
this may be obviated, by ſwearing thoſe Six Perſons 
of his Majeſty's Privy Council, and obliꝑing them to 
pals every thing of moment, previouſly, at that moſt . 
honourable Board. 
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Virgilius Reſtauratus: 
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 Caſtigationum 1 in Acneidem 
S P E c 1 M E Lo 


AENE1DEM totam, Amice Lector, innumerabilibus \- 
poene mendis ſcaturientem, ad priſtrinum ſenſum 

revocabimus. In ſingulis fere verſibus ſpuriae oc- 
currunt lectiones, in omnibus quos unquam vidi 
codicibus, aut vulgatis aut ineditis, ad opprobtium 
uſque Criticorum, in hunc diem exiſtentes. In- 

terea adverte oculos, et his paucis fruere. At fi 

quae ſint in hiſce caſtigationibas, de quibus non ſa- 

tis liquet, ſyllabarum quantitates, ννπνινν noſtra 

Libro i l Pracfgende, ut conſulas, moneo. 
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I k Sexcmuny; LIBRE PRIML: 
Vss..1. 


* MA Virumque cano, Tine W ow: 
ab oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 
Littora. multum ille et terris- jactatut et alto, 
vi ſuperim 


Arma Virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab aris 
Iealiant, fatu profugus Latinague venit 
Littora. multum ile et terris vexatus et alto, 
Vi ſoperum— 


" Abari, nempe Hercaei Jovis.' vide lib. it. v. 312. 
350. — Fla, ventorum Aeoli, ut ſequitur—Latina 
oerte littora cum Aeneas aderat, Lavina non nifi 
poſtea ab ipſo nominata, ny xih v. AP Nun. 
terrir non convenit. | 


M. Va. 32. 


Et quiſquis Namen Junonis dees! 

Et quiſquis Nomen Junonis adoret? | 
Longe melius,. quam, ut antea, 4 et > pw 
on lic Virgilius, 
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III. VER. 36. End 


. Venti, velut agmine fatto, 
Qua data porta ruunt 
Venti, velut aggere frais, 
Qua data porta ruunt. 
dic corrige, meo periculo. 


IV. VER. 177. 


Fidumque vehebat Orontem, 

Fertemgque vehebat Orontem. 
Non fidum. quia Epitheton Achatae notiſſimum 
Gronti nunquam datur. 3 


V. VEIũ. 1 9. 


: | * 
Excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in caput. 

Excutitur : . magis ter 
Volvitur in caput.” 


Aio Virgflium aliter non criplie, quod plane c 
firmatur ex ſequentibus—Aſt i/lum ter fluttus ibidem 
Torguet. | 
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VI. VSA. 122. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto 
Ama virim. 

Armi hominam: Ridicule antea m2 virum, 
quae, ex ferro conflata, quomodo poſſunt natare ? 


: VII. Ver. 151. 


| Atque rotis ſummas leviter perlabitur undes. 
Atque rotis /pumas leviter perlabitur a. 


Summas, et leviter perlabi, pleonaſmus eſt: Mirifice 
Alteera leftio Neptuni agilitatem et celeritatem expri- 

mit. ſimili modo Noſter de Camilla, Eu. xi. Il 
vel imtattae ſegetis per ſumma volaret, etc. byperbo- 


VIII. VER. 154. 


Jamque faces et ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſirat. 
Jam faeces et ſaxa volant, fugiuntque miniſtri : 
uti ſolent, inſtanti periculo——Faeces facibus longe 
praeſtant ; quid enim niſi faeces jactarent vulgus ſor- 
-Jidum ? 1 8 n 
IX. VER. 170. 


Fronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum, 
Intus aquae dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo. 
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© Fronte ſub adverſa populis prandentibus antrum. 
Sic malim, longe potius quam /Zopulis pendentibus : 
Nugae! nonne vides verſu ſequenti dulces aquas ad 
potandum et Jediſia ad diſcumbend um * In quo- 
rum uſum ? quippe — 


i X. VER. 188. 


Tres littore cervos 
Proſpicit errantes: hos ſota armenta ſequuntur- 
A tergo ——— 
Tres liteore Corwos 
Aſpicit errantes : hos again tota - ſequuntur 
A tergo 
Cervi, lectio vulgata, abſurditas dens: baec ani- 
malia in Iſrica nom inventa, quis neſcie? At motus et 
ambulandi ritus Corvorum, quis now agnorit hoe loco? 
Littore, locus ubi errant Corvi, uti Noſter alibi, 


Et ſola is. ſea ſecum ſpatiatur arena. 


Omen praeclariſſimum, . immo et agminibus militum 
frequenter obſervatum, ut patet ex Hiſtoricis. . 


Arcturum, pluviaſque Hyades, gemino/que Triones.-. 
Error graviſſimus. Corrigo, —-/eptemque Triones. 


Vor. IV. . Cee 
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XII. Ver. 637. 


Quare agite, o juvenes, fet7is ſuecedite iis 
Lectis potius dicebat Dido, polita magis oratione, et 
quae unica voce et torum et menſam exprimebat. 
Hanc lectionem probe confirmat appellatio o jupenes / 
Duplicem hunc ſenſum alibi etiam * in- 
nuit, En. iv. ver» 19. 


Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpas: 
Anna! fatebor enim LF 


Sic corriges 13 > 


| Bile ani [is Gl Panne, Culpas, 
Anna: fatebor enim, etc. 


Vox ſuccumbere quam eleganter ambigua! | 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 


VER. I. 


(CONTICUERE omnes, intentique ora tene- 
bant ; 
Inde toro Pater Aeneas fic orſus ab alto; 


Concubuere omnes intentegue ora tenebant; 
Inde toro /atur Aeneas fic orſus ab alto. 


Congubuere, quia toro Aeneam vidimus accumbentem : 
quin et altera ratio, ſcil. conticuere et ora tenebant; 
tautologice dictum. In manufcripto perquam rariſ- 
ſimo in patris muſeo legitur, ore gemebant ; ſed magis 
ingenioſe quam vere. Satur Aeneas, quippe qui 
' Jamjam a prandio ſurrexit: pater nihil ad rem. 


II. VER. 3. 


Infandum, Regina » Jubes renovare dolorem. 
Infantum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
Sic haud dubito veterrimis codicibus ſcriptum fuiſſe: 
quod ſatis conſtat ex perantiqua illa Britanorum 
cantilena vocata Chevy, Chace, cujus autor hunc lo- 
cum ſibi aſcivit in haec verba, 


The Child may rue that is unborn. 
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* III. VESA. 4. 


Trojanas ut oper, et lamentabile regnum 
Fruerint Danai. | ; 
Trojanas ut eves, et lamentabile regnum Diruerint 

- — Mallem oves potius quam opes, quoniam in anti- 

quiſſimis-illis temporibus oves et armenta divitiae re- 
gum fuere, Vel fortaſſe oves Paridis innuit, quas ſu- 
per Idam nuperrime paſcebat, et jam in vindictam 
pro Helenae raptu, a Menelao, Ajace, ['vid. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 3. J alfiſque ducibus, merito occiſas. | 


IV. VER. 5. 
QOuaeque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 
Quaeque ipſe miſerrimus audi, 


Et quorum pars magna ful —— 
+Omnia'tam audita quam viſa recta diſtinctione enar- 
rare hic Aeneas profitetur; multa, quorum nox ea fa- 
_ +ralis ſola conſcia fuit, vir probus et pius tanquam v 
: referre non potuit. | 


MY V. Ver. 7. 


Quis talia fande 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 
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Quis talia flenido 

Temperet in lacrymis ? — 

Major enim doloris- indicatio, abſque modo lacry- 

mare, quam ſolummodo a lacrymis non temperate. 


VI. Ver. 9. 
Et jam nox- humida coelo 


praecipitat, ſuadentque cadertia ſidera ſomnos. 
Et jam nox ſumina coelo 


Praecipitat, ſuadentque latentia ſidera ſomnos. 


-Leftio, humida, veſpertinum rorem ſolum innuere vi- 
detur. magis mi arridet /umina, quae /atentia poſtquam 
Praecipitantur, Aurorae adventum annunciant. 


Sed fi tantus amor caſus cognoſcere noſtros, 
Et breviter Trojae ſupremum audire laborem. 


Sed fi tantus amor curas cognoſcere noctis, 
Et breve ter Trojae ſuperumpue audire labores. 


Curae noctis (ſcilieet noctis excidii Trojani) magis 
compendiole (vel, ut dixit ipſe, ' breviter) totam belli 
cataſtrophen denotat, quam diffuſa illa et indetermi- 
nata lectio, caſus noſiros. Ter audire gratum fuiſſe 
Didoni patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, Iliareſue 
iterum demens audir: labores expoſcit: Ter enim pro 
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ſaepe uſurpatur. Trojae, ſuperumque labores; recte, 
quia non tantum homines ſed et Dii ſeſe his laboribus 
 immiſcuerunt. Vide An. ü. ver. 619, etc, 


Quanquam animus meminiſſe horret, Aeg re- 
Feu, 


Quamquam animus meminifſe horret, —_ re- 
furgit. 


Reſurgit multo proprius dolorem renaſcentems notat, 
quam, ut hadtenus, refuge. 


i | VII. 'VeR. 19. 


Fracti bello, fatiſque repulſi 
Ductores Danaum, tot jam labentibus annis, 
Inſtar montis Eguum, divina Palladis arte, 

Aedificant etc. 


Tryacti bello, fatiſque repulſi. 
.Fratti et repulſi, Antithefis perpulchra! Fracti frigide 
et vulgariter. 


Egrum jam Trojanem (ut DS adeamus ; 
quem fi Equam Craecam vocabis, lector, minime pec- 
ces; ſolae enim femellae utero geſtant · Uterumque 


\% 
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_ armato milie complent—Uteroque recuſſo Inſonuere ca- 
vae— Atque.utero ſonitum guater arma dedere— Inc luſos 
utero Danaos, etc. Vox feta non convenit maribus, 
—Scandit fatalis machina muros, Foeta armis—Palla- 
dem virginem, equo mari fabricando invigilare de- 
cuiſſe, quis putet? Incredibile prorſus! quamobrem 
exiſtimo veram equae lefionem paſſim reſtituendam, 
niſi ubi forte, metri cauſſa, equmm potius quam equam, 
genus pro ſexu, dixit Maro. Vale! I pau- 
cula corriges, majus opus moveo. 
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SCRIBLE RU 8ð's 


REPORTS. 


Stradling ** Stiles. 


Te Report del Caſe argue en le commen Banke de- 
vant touts les Juſtices de meſme le Banke, en le 
quart an du raygne de Roy Jacques, entre Matthew 

| Stradiing, Plant, et Petar Stiles, Def. en un Action 

| propter certos Equos coloratos, Anglict, Pꝛen 
| Horſes, poſt. per le dit Matthew vers le dit Peter. 


Le recitel CY A R John Swale, of Swale-Hall in Swale- 
del Cafe. Dale faſt by the River Swale, Kt. made 
his Laſt Mul and Teſtament: In which, among other 
Bequaſts was this, viz. Out of the kind Love and Reſpect 
that I bear unto my much honoured and good Friend Mr 
Matthew Stradling, Gent. I do bequeath unto the fa:d Mat- 


Vox. IV. Fed Dd 
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-thew Stradling, Gent. all my black and white Horſes. The 
Teſtator had ſix black Yorſes, ſix white Horſes, any ſix 


8 yren YVorlſes. 


The Debate therefore was, Whether or no 
Le Point. the lad Matthew Stradliog Chould have the ſaid 
pred Horſes by virtue of the ſaid Bequeſt. 


Pour le Pl. Atkins Apprentice pour le PL moy ſemble 
que le * recovera. 


And firſt of ail it W eden to — 
is the Nature of Horſes, and alſs what is the Nature of 
Colours; and ſo the argument will conſequently divide it- 
ſelf in a twofold way, that is to ſay, the Formal Part aun 
Subſtantial. Part. "Horſes are the Subſtantial Part, or thing 
bequeathed : Black and * or velcriptive 
3 | | | 


Horſe, in a phyſical Henle, * a certain Qua- 
Arupede or four-footed Animal, which by the apt and regular 
Diſpoſition of certain proper and convenient Parts, is adaptet, 
fitted and conſtituted for the Uſe-and Need of Man. Yes, fv 
neceſſary and conducive was this Animal conceived to be 
to the Behoof of the Commonweal, that ſundry and di- 
"vers Ass of Parliament have from time'to time been 
made in * Horſes. 


m Edward VI. Hebes the Trantyerting of Horſes out 


«of the Ringvom, no leſs a [Penalty 88 
Www. 


ad ** zd Edward vi. Takes from lug an he 
Benekit of their Clergy. . 


condefceny fo far as to take Care of their very Breed: 


Theſe our wile Anceſtors pruvently foreſeeing, that they 


couly not better take care of their own Poſterity, con 
* cars of that ok Thely Wieſe 


And of fo great eee are Horſes in the Eye of che 


Common Law, that when @ Knight of the Bath committeth 
any great and enormous Crime, his Puniſhment is to 
have his Spurs chopt off with a Clever,. being, as Maſter 
r ae vn + ec erRs | 


Littleton, Sect. 319 ſaith. It Tenants Conan 
make a Leaſe, reſerving for Rent a Horſe, they ſhall have 
dut one Allize, becauſe, ſaid the Book, the Law will not 
fuffer a Horſe to be ſevered. Another Argument of what 
high Eſtimation the Law maketh of an Horſe: 


But as the great vifference ſeemeth not to be ſo much 
touching the ſubſtantial Part, Horſes, let us proceed to 


the formal or veſceiptive Part, viz. What Horſes they 


aro that come within this Beguett 


anne un eee of Wee Tabs: tn different 
Sorts; of which White aud Black are the two Extremes, 
and conſequently comprehend within them all other Colours 
whatſoever. i R ** | 


'By x Bequeſt therefore! of black and white Horſes, grey 
or pyed Horſes may well paſs; for when two Extremes, or 
remoteſt Ends, of any thing are deviſed, the Law, by 


r is contained 


between them to be deviſed too. 


* 


P18 
| And the Statutes of the 275th and 32d of Henry VIII. 
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Put the yreſent Caſe is ſtill ltronger,. coming not ouy 


| within the Jutendment, but alle the den Letter of the 
Words. 


By the Word keck alt che Horſes that are black are 
deviſed; by the Word White, are deviſed thole that arc 
White ; and by the ſame Word, with the Canungion Co- 
- pulatibe, And, between chem, the Horſes that are Black 
| and White, that is 60 ſay Pycd, are deviſed alſo, 


is Pyed ig Black and White; ergo, Blick and White nn 
aun. vice verſa, nnn 


If therefore Black and White. Hens, arc deviden, Pyod 
Hotſes ſhall pes by fuck Deviſt; but Black and White Hor- 
ſes'are deviſed; ergo, the Pl. ſhall have the Pyed Horſes. , 


cee Werkes, Boy lemble_alcontrnry, 
Pour ts. The Plaintiff mal ot have. the yen Horfts bj 
Defeod. Intendement; for if by the: dei of \Black and 

White Horſes, not ey beck and white Purſes, 
but Horles of any Colour between theſe two Extremes 
may pals, them not only Pyel and. Grey Horſey, but alſo 
Red or By Horſes would paſt lkewiſe ; which wouldbe abGard, 
in Law, Nihil, quod eft contra rationem, eft licitum;, for Res- 
ſon is the Life of the Law, nay the common Law is nothiny 
but Reaſon: which is to he unverſtovy- of artificial Perfection 
and Reaſon gotten bp kong Study,” aud not of Man's natu- 
ral Reaſon; kor nemo- naſcitur 'artiſen,, and. legal Reaſon. ef 
/ ſumma ratio; aud therefore if all the Reaſon; that is difper- 
ſed into ſo many different Heans, were united. into one, 
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he could not make ſuch « Law as the Law of England? 
becauſe by many Ducceſſions of Ages it has been fixen 
and refixed by grave and learnen Men; ſo that the eln 
Rule may be verified in it, Neminem oportet eſſe legibus ſapi- 


entiorem. 


as therefore pyed Horſes vo not come within the Jn- 


tenument of the Bequeſt, ſs neither vo they within the 
Letter of the Words. | 


A pyed Horſe is not a white Horſe, neither is a pyed a 


black Horſe ; how then can pred Horſes come CP 
words of Black and white Horſes? | 


Beſines, where Cuſtom hatb avapted a certain determi- 
nate Name to any one thing, in all Deviſes, Feofments, 
and Grants, that certain Names ſhall be made uſe of, and no 
uncertain eireumlocutory Deſcriptions ſhall be allowed ; for 
Certainty is the — of Right, and the _— Au- 
ſtice. 


. del Argument jeo ne pouvois oyer, car je fl 
2 | 


Le Court fuit longement en doubt” ve c'eſt Batter; et 
apzes grand deliberation eu, 


Judgment fuit donne pour le Pl. niſi cauſa. 


Motion in Arreſt of Judgment, that the pyed Horſes were 
Mares; and thereupon an Iaſpection was prayed. 


Et ur ceo le Court adviſare vult. : 


s 
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CLERK of this Par18H. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Original of the following extraordinary Trea- 
tiſe conſiſted of two large Volumes in Folio; which 
might juſtly be entitled, The importance of a Man 
to himſelf: But, as it can be of very little to any 
body beſides, I have contented myſelf to give only 
this ſhort Abſtra® of it, as 4 Taſte of the true 
Pirie of Mamoir- Mriteri. 


N . the Lord. Amen. I, P. P. by 
the Grace of God, Clerk of this Pariſh, writeth 
this Hiſtory. | 
Ever ſince I arrived at the age of diſcretion, I 
had a call to take upon me the function of a Pariſh- 
<lerk; and to that end, it ſeemed unto me meet and 
profitable to allociate myſelf with the Pariſh-clerks 
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of this Land ; luch I mean, as were right worthy in 
their calling, men of a clear and ſweet voice, and 
of becoming gravity. 
=” Wow it came io pal, that I wa] katy in the year 
of our Lord Anno Domini 1655, the year wherein 
our worthy benefactor, Eſquire Bret, did add one 
Bell to the ring of this Pariſh, So that it hath been 
- wittily aid, „ That one and the Game day did give 
© to this our Church wo rare gifts, its great Bell 
«and its Clerk. | 

Even when I was at ſchool, my miſtreſs did ever 
extol me above the reſt of the youth, in that I had 
a laudable yoice. And it was. further-more obſerved, 
that I took a kindly affection unto that Black let- 
ter in which our Bibles are printed. Tea, often did 
I exerciſe myſelf in ſinging godly ballads, fach as 
The Lady and Death, The Children in the Wood, and 
Cheny Chace; and not like other children, in lewd 
and trivial ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I 
always adventured to lead the Plalm next after Ma- 
ſter William Harris, my predeceſſor, who (it- muſt 
| be confeſſed to the Glory of God) was a moſt ex- 
dellent Pariſh-clerk in that his day. | 
Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age. of fix- 


teen I became a Company-keeper, being led into 

idle converſation by my extraordinary love to Ring- 
ing: inſomuch, that in a ſhort time I was ac- 
| quainted with every ſet of bells in the whole coun- 
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try: Neither could 1 be prevailed upon to abſent 
myſelf from Wakes, being called thereunto by the 
harmony of the ſteeple. While I was in theſe - focie- 
ties, I gave myſelf up to unſpirĩtual paſtimes, fuch 

as wreſtling, dancing, and cudgel - playing; fo that 
[ often returned to my father's houſe. with a broken 

pate. I Had my head broken at Milton by Tho- 
. mas Wyat, as we played a bout or two for an Hat, 
that was edged with ſilver galloom. But in the year 
following 1 broke the head of Henry Stubbs, and 
obtajned an hat not inferior to the former. At 
Yelverton I encountered George Cummins, Weaver, 
and behold my head was broken a ſecond time l. 
At the wake of Waybrook I engaged William Sim- 
kins, Tanner, when lo! thus was my head broken 
a third time, and much blood trickled therefrom. 
But I adminiſtred to my comfort, ſaying within my- 
ſelf, © What man is there, howſoever dextrous in 
any craft, who is for aye on his guard?” A week 
after I had a baſe- born child laid unto me; for in the 
days of my youth I was looked upon as a follower 
of venereal fantafies: Thus was I led into (in by the 
comelineſs of Saſannah Smith, who firſt tempted me, 
and then put me to ſhame; for indeed ſhe was a 
' maiden of a ſeducing eye, and pleaſant feature. I - 
humbled myſelf before the Juſtice, I acknowledged 
my crime to our Crater _ to do away mine of 


vor. IV. | 3 


— 
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ſences, and make her ſome atonement, was joined to 
her in holy wedlock on the ſabbath-day following. 

How often do thoſe things which ſeem unto us 
misfortunes, redound to our advantage? For the 
Miniſter (who had long looked on Suſanna as the 
moſt lovely of his pariſhioners) liked ſo well of my 
demeanour, that he recommended me to the honour 
-of being his Clerk, which was then become vacant - 


by tha deceaſe of gbod Maſter WER Harris. 


Hee ends the eee after whith follow 9 
or ſixty pages. of his amours in general, and that parti- 
cular one with Suſanna his preſent N. but I pro- 


g ceed to 3 ninth, 


No ſooner 'was I elected 'inte mine office, but 1 
laid aſide the powder d gallantries of my youth, and 


became a new man. I conſidered myſelf as in ſome 


wiſe of eccleſiaſtical dignity, ſince by wearing a band, 
Which is no ſmall part of the «ornament of our 


«Clergy, I might not unworthily be deemed as it were 
a ſhred of the linnen veſtment of Aaron. 


Thou may ſt conceive, O reader, with what con- 


| -cern ] perceived the eyes of the congregation fixed 


-ypon me, when I firſt took my place at the feet of 
the Prieſt. When I raiſed the pſalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed the 
ſhoulders of the Miniſter with the ſurplice, how did 
«my joints tremble under me! I ſaid within myſalf, 
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Remember, Paul, thou ſtand'ſt before men of high 
« worſhip, the ' wiſe Mr Juſtice Freeman, the grave 
« Mr Juſtice Tonſon, the good Lady Jones, and 
e the two virtuous gentle women her daughters, nay, 
« the great Sir Thomas Truby, Knight and Baronet, 
« and my young -maſter the Eſquire, who ſhall one 
« day be Lord of this Manor:” Notwithſtanding 
which, it was my good hap to acquit myſelf to the 
good liking of the whole congregation; but the 
Lord forbid I ſhould glory therein. 


The next chapter - contains an account how be dif- 
charged the ſeveral duties of his office : in particular he 
inſiſts on the following : 


I was detexmined to reform the manifold Corrup- 
tions and Abuſes which had cxept-into the Church. 
Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth 
dogs from the Temple, all excepting the lap-dog of 
the good widow Howard, a ſober ,dog which *** 
not, nor was there offence in his mouth. 


Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeneſs, tho? 
fore againſt my heart, unto poor babes, in tearing 
from them the half. eaten apples which they privily 
munch'd at Church. But verily it pity'd me, for-I 
remember'd the days of my youth. 
Thirdly, With the ſweat of my own bands, I did 


make plain and ſnooth the dogs ears throughout our 
great Bible. 
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Fourthly, The pews and benches which were 
formerly ſwept but once in three years, I caus'd 
every Saturday to be ns "with a beſom and 
trimmed. | 


' Fifthly and laſtly, I canſed the furpſice to be 
neatly darned, waſhed, and laid in freſh lavender, 
(yea, and fometimes to be fprinkled with roſe-water) 
and I had great laud and praiſe from all the neiph- 
bouring Clergy, forafmuch as no pariſh kept the Mi. 
niſter in cleaner linnen. | | 


Notwithſtanding theſe his publick cares, in the elt- 
venth chapter he informs us he did not neglect * uſual 
e as a handy craft ng 
Shoes, faith he, did*1 make, (and if EE 
LD | mend), with good approbation. Faces alſo did 1 
| have, and I clipped the hair. Chirurgery alſo I 
practiſed in the worming of Dogs; but to bleed ad- 

_ ventured I not, except the poor. Upon this my 

_ twofold profeſſion, there paſſed among men a mer- 

ry tale Aiecable enough to be rehearſed : How 

that being overtaken with liquor on Saturday even- 
ing, 1 ſhav'd the Prieſt with Spaniſh blacking for 
ſhoes inſtead of a wafh-ball, and with lamp- black 

| Powder'd his perriwig. But. theſe were ſayings of 
men, deliphting in their own conceits more than in 


\ 
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 thetruth;. For it is well known, that great was my 
care and ſkill in theſe my crafts; yea, I once had 
the honour of trimming Sir Thomas himſelf, with- 
out | fetching blood. Furthermore, I was fought 
unto to geld the Lady Frances her ſpaniel, which 
was wont to go aſtray: He was called Toby, that 
is to fay, Tobias. And 3dly, I was entriſted- with 
4 gorgeous pair of ſhoes of the faid Lady, to ſet an 
heel-piece thereon : and I received ſuch praiſe there 
fore, that it was faid all over the parifh,- I ſhould be 
recommended unto the King to mend ſhoes for is 


Majeſty : whom God preſerve! Amen. 


The reſt of this chapter I purpoſely Raw og for it muſt 
. be owned that when he ſpeaks as @ Shoemaker he is very 
at ſurd. He ill. of Meſes's pulling off bis ſhoes, & tan- 
ning the hides of the Bulls of Baſan, of Simon the Tan- 
ner, etc. and takes up four or ffor pages ts prove that 
when the Apoſtles were inſlructed to travel without 
. amen, my 


The next chapter relates ben he diſcovered a Thief with 
4 bible and key, and ARA verſes of the n 
ann.. ® 


| 3 vas others which inform as af pena? 
fairs only, fuch as of the Succeſſion of Curates} @ lift of 
the weekly Texts; what Plalms be choſe on proper ar- 


* 


% F -. ” 
w 4 * 


. 


unto Extiſe- men; and I alſo was ordained to ad- 


3 1 


cafient; and what children: were born and buried: the 
af of which articles he concludes tha ? 
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_: That the se ef women may net mee, 1 
ſpegk-not of Baſtards; neither will I name the Mo- 
thers, although thereby I might delight many grave 
women of the pariſh: Even her who. hath done pe- 
nance in the ſheet ' will I not mention, foraſmuch 
as the church hath been witneſs of her diſgrace: 


| Let the father who hath made due compoſition with 


the Church-wardens to conceal his infirmity, reſt in 


peace; nne 
0 


— . great WY 


 volutien in the Church, part of which I tranſerite. 


mw [-: 
Now was ther oo expected time arrived, when 
the pſalms of king David ſhould be bymn's unto 
the ſame tunes to which he played them upon his 


harp: (fo was I informed by my Singing-maſter, a 

man right cunning in  Plalmody:) Now was our 
| over-abundant quaver and trilling done away, and 
in lieu thereof was inſtituted the Sol-fa, in ſuch 


guiſe as is ſung in his Majeſty's chapel. We had 


London {inging maſters ſent into every pariſh, like 


join | myſelf unto them, though an unworthy diſ- 
ciple, in order to inſtrut my fellow-pariſhioners 
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in this new manner of Worſhip. What tho' they 
accuſed me of humming through the noſtril, as a 
Sacbut? yet would I not forego that harmony, it 
having been agreed by the worthy pariſh-clerks 
of London till to preſerve the fame. I tutored the 
young men and maidens to tune their voices as it 
were a pſaltery, and the Church on the Sunday was 
filled with theſe new Hallelujabs. 3 


Then follow full ſeventy chapters, containing an exact 
detail of the Law-ſuits of the Parſon and his Pariſhie- 
ners concerning tythes, and near a hundred pages left 
blank, with an earneſt deſire that the hiſtory might be 

compleated by any of his ſucceſſors, in whoſe time 
thderſuits ſhauld be ended. | 


The next chapter contains an account of the Briefs 
read in the church, and the ſums collected upon each. 
For the reparation of nine churches, collected at nine 
ſeveral times, 2 5. and 7d: For fifty families ruined 
by fire,” I 8 4+ 3 CA ES 
groat given by Lady — etc. 


In the next he laments the Bifaſe of Wedding-ſerman, 
and celebrates the benefits ariſing ſrom thoſe at Funerals, 
cenc luming with theſe Words : Ah! let not the relations 
of the deceaſed grudge the ſmall expence of an hat- 
band, a pair of.gloves, and ten ſhillings, for the ſatis 
Action they are fare to receive from a pious Divine, 
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that tber father, brother, or befor wiſe are cena 
in heaven. | | 


* eau, nne Mrs Mar- 
garet Wilkins ; but after great encomiums concludes, that 
notwithſtanding all, ſhe was an unprofitable veſſel, be- 
ing a barren woman, and never once „ 
ed God's church with a —_— 


. 3 Page 
ge d in his belief, and diſturbed in his conſcience, by an 
Oxford ſcholar, who had proved to him by logick, that 
Animals might have rational, nay, immortal fouls; 
but how he was again comforted with the reflection, 
that if ſo, they might be allowed chriſtian burial, 
and greatly — — the pariſh. 


To the two following * ho; is ——_— with 
Vanity. We are told, bow ' he was conſtantly admitted 
to all the feaſts and bariquets of the Church-officers, and 
the ſpeeches he there made for the 'good of the pariſh. 
How he gave hints to young, Clergymen to preach; but. 
above all, how he gave a Text for the 30th of Jannary, 
which occaſroned a moſt excellent ſermon, the merits of 
which he takes entirely to himſelf. He gives an account 
of a conference he had with the Vicar concerning the Uſe 
of Texts Let © preacher (faith he) conſider the aſ- 
ſembly hefore whom he preacheth, and unto them 
adapt his tent. Micah the ind and 1115 affordeth 
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good matter for Courtiers and court-ſerving men. 
The heads of the land judge for reward ; and the prople 
thereof judge for hire; and the prophets thereof divine 
for money ; yet will they lean upon the Lord, and ſay, 
Ir net the Lord among ts Were the firſt Miniſter to 
appoint 4 preacher before the Houſe of Commons, 
would not he be wiſe to make choice of theſe words? 
Give, and it ſhall be given unto ye. Or before the 
Lords, Giving no offence, that the Miniſtry be not 
blamed, 2 Cor. vi. 3. Or praiſing the warm zeal of 
an Adminiſtration, Who maketh his Miniſters a flaming 
fire, Plalm civ. 4. . texts, 
MI AAA | | 


id this period, the fiyle of the book riſes extremely. 
Before the next chapter was paſted the Effigies of Dr 
Sacheverel, and I found the appuſite page « all n 4 r 
with Wen | 


Sogn LURE that ds 
year, in which'the Church of England was tried in 
the perſon of Dr Sacheverel. I had ever the in- 
tereſt of our High - Church at heart, neither would I 
at any ſeaſon mingle myſelf in the - ſocieties of Fa- 


naticks, whom I from my Infancy abhorred, more 
than the Heathen or Gentile. It was in theſe days 


I bethought myſelf, That mth prof, _ accrue 


Vol. Iv. | FF 
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unto our Pariſh, and even unto the Nation, coul 
there be aſſembled together a number of choſen men 
of the right ſpirit, who might argue, refine and de- 
fine, upon high and great matters. Unto this pur- 


- poſe, I did inſtitute a weekly Aſſembly of divers 


worthy men at the Roſe and Crown Alehouſe, over 


whom , myſelf (though unworthy) did preſide. Yea, 


I did read unto them the Poſt-Boy of Mr Roper, 
and the written letter of Mr Dyer, upon which we 
communed afterwards among ourſelves. Our ſo- 
ciety was compoſed of the following Perſons; Ro- 
bert Jenkins, Farrier; Amos Turner, Collar-maker; 
George Pilcocks, late Exciſeman; Thomas White, 
Wheel-wright; and myſelf, Firſt, of the firſt, Ro- 
bert_Jenkins.' 

He was a-man-of bright parts and hrewd copceit, 


for he never ſhoed an · horſe of a Whig or a Fanatick, 


but he lamed him ſorely. 
Amos Turner, a worthy perſon, rightly eſteemed 


among us for his ſufferings, in that be had been ho- 


noured in · the ſtocks for wearing an Oaken bough, 
George Pilcocks, a ſufferer alſo ; of zealous and 
laudable freedom of Speech, inſomuch that his oc- 
cupation had been taken from him. 
Thomas White, of good repute likewiſe, for den 
his uncle, by the Mother's lide, had formerly been 
 Ervitor at Maudling college, where the — Sa- 


«cheverel was educated. 


b 
/ 
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Now were the eyes of all the pariſh upon theſe 
our weekly councils, In a ſhort ſpace, the Mi- 
niſter came among us; he ſpake concerning us and 
our councils to a multitude of other Miniſters at the 
Viſitation, and they ſpake thereof -unto the Miniſters 
at London, fo that even the Biſhops heard and 
marvelled thereat. Moreover, Sir Thomas, member 
of Parliament, ſpake of the ſame to other members 
of Parliament: who ſpake thereof unto the Peers: of 
the Realm. Lo! thus did our counſels enter into the 
hearts of our Generals and our Law-givers; and from 
| henceforth, even as we deviſed, thus did. they. 


After this, the whole book is turned on a ſudden, from 
his own Life, to a Hiſtory of all the publick-Tranſaftions 
of Europe, compiled from the News-papers of thoſe times. 
I could not comprehend the meaning of. this, . till ] per- 
ceived at laſt (to my no ſinall Aſtoniſhment) that all the 
Meaſures of the ſour laſt years of the Queen, together 
with the peace at Utrecht which have been uſually at- 
tributed to the E —— of 0—. 9— of 0——, 
Lords H — and B —, and other great men; do here 
moſt plainly appear, to have been wheliy owing to Robert 
Jenkins, Amos Turner, George N Thomas White, 
but above ww to P. P. 


0 
* 


Tze ak may be ſure I was very inquiſitive after 
this extraordinary writer, whoſe work I have here ab- 
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ſtracted. I took journey into the Country on purpoſe; 

« Gut could not find the leaſt trace of bims till by accident 

# met an old Clergyman, who ſaid he could not be poſitive, 

but thought it might be one Paul Phillips, who had been 

dead about twelve years. And upon enquiry, all he could 

learn of that perſon from the neighbourheod, wat, That 

| be had been taken notice of for ſwallowing Loaches, 

and remembered by ſome people by a black and white 
Cur with one Ear, that W 2 him. 


In the Church-yard, I read his Epitaph, faid to be 
written by himſelf. 


o Reader, if * 
Look down upon this Stone; 

Do all we can, Death is a man, 

That never ſpareth none. 


% ' 552 
OF THE 
POET LAUREATE. 
| November 19, 1729. 


HE time of the election of a Poet Laureate be- 
ing now at hand, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of the rites and ceremonies anciently uſed 
at that Solemnity, and only diſcontinued through the 
neglect and degeneracy of later times. Theſe we 
have extracted from an hiſtorian of undoubted cre- 
dit, a  reverend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius; 
and are tbe ſame that were practiſed under the pon- 
tificate of Leo X. the great reſtorer of learning. 
As we now fee an age and a court, ed 
couragement of poetry, rivals, if not exceeds, that of 
this famous Pope, we cannot but wiſh a reſtoration 
of all its honours to poeſp; the rather, ſince there are 
ſo many parallel circumſtances in the perſon who was 
then honoured with the laurel, and in him, who (in 
all probability) is now to wear it. 
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I ſhall tranſlate my author exactly as I find it ins 
the 82d chapter of his Elogia Vir. Doct. He be- 
gins with the character of the poet himſelf, who 
was the original and father of 'all Laureates, and cal- 
led Camillo. He was a plain country-man of Apu- 
na, (whether a ſbepherd or threſber, is not material.) 
« This man (fays Jovius) excited by the fame of* the 
great encouragement given to poets at court, and 
the high honour in which they were held, came to 
«the city, bringing with him a ſtrange kind of lyre 
« in his hand, and at- leaſt fome twerty-thouſand of 
« verſes. All the wits and critics of the court flocked- 
ec about him, delighted to ſee a c/own, with a ruddy, 
. «hale complexion, and in his own long hair, fo top 
« full of poetry; and at the firſt. fight of bim all a- 
. greed he was born to be Poet Laureate a. He had 
«a moſt hearty weleome in an i/and of the river 
% Tiber (an agreeable place, not . unlike our Rich- 
mond) where he was firſt made to ea? and drink 
« plentifully, and to repeat his Verſes to every body. 
« Then they adorned him with a new and elegant 
4 garland compoſed of vine-leaves, laurel, and braf- 
4 ſeg (a fort: of eabbage) ſo compoſed, ſays my au- 
ee thor, emblematically, U? tam ſales quam lepide cjus 
« temulentia, braſicæ remedio cohibenda, notaretur. 
He was then ſaluted by eommom conſent with the 


a Apulus praepingui vultu alacer, et prolixe comatus, omnino 
dignus feſta laurea videretur, 


ou 
* 
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title of archi-poeta, or arch-poet, in the ſtyle of thoſe 
« days, in ours, Poet Laureate. This honour the 
« poor man received with the moſt ſenſible demon- 
« ſtrations of joy, his eyes drunk with tears and glad- 
« neſs d. Next, the public acclamation was ex- 
« preſſed in a cantic/e, „ as 
follows: | 


Salve, braſſicea virens corona, 
Et lauro, archipoeta, pampinoque ! 
'Dignus principis auribus Leonis. 


All bail, arch-poet, without peer i 
Pine, bay, or cabbage, fit to wear, 
And worthy of the prince's ear. 


From bence be was conducted in pomp to the Ca- 

pito / of Rome, mounted on an elephant, thro the 

ſhouts of the populace, where the ceremony en- 
ded. 

The biſtorian tells us further, © That at his in-. 

| nb he not TT forth ver- 

: innumerable, like a torrent, but alſo ſung them 

* wich open mouth, Nor was he only once introdu- 

« ced, or on /lated days (like our Laureates) but 

% made a companion to his-maſter, and entertained as 
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<c\otie of the inflruments' of his moſt elegant Pleafares. 
de hen the prince was at table, the poet had his 
<< place at che window. When the prince had * half 
e enten his meat, he gave with ls own hands the 
es reſt to the poet · When the poet drunk, it was 
e but of the prince on ſlaggon, in ſomuch (ſays 
ec the hiſtorian) that thro' ſo great good eating and 
« drinking he contraſted a moſt terrible gout.” 
Sorry I am to relate what follows, . but” that I can- 
not leave my reader's curjokty-unſatiafied in the ca- 
taſtropbe of this extraerdinary man. To uſe my au- 
thor's words, which are remarkable, mortzo Leon: 
profligatiſque Peet, etc. ( When, Leo died, and poets 
* were no more;z. (for 1 would not underſtand 
 profiigatic literally, as if poets then were profligate) 

this unhappy Laureate was forthwith reduced to 
2 n Fee yarn 
age Tas in a 
beſpital. © aan F 

We e this ſad concluſion (lich may be 
of example to the poets of our time) that it were 
happier to meet with no encouragement at all, to 
remain at the plough, or other 'lawful occupation, 
than to be elevated above their condition, and taken 
out of the common means of life, without a ſurer 
ſupport than the temporary, or at beſt, mortal favours | 
A the great. It was doubtleſs for this conſidera- 


e Semelis obi : 
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on that when the Royal Bounty was lately extend- 
ed to a rural genius, care was taken to ſettle it up 
him for life. And it hath been the practice of our 
Princes, never to remove from the ſtation of Poet 
Laureate any man who hath once been choſen, tho* 
never fo much greater Genius's might ariſe in his 
time. A noble inſtance, how much the charity of 
our monarchs hath exceeded their /ove of fame. 

To come now to the intent of this paper. We 
have here the whote ancient ceremonial of the Lau- 
reate. In the firſt place, the crown is to be mixed 
with vine-leaves, as the vine is the plant of Bacchus. 
| ae as as the Att. of ſack 
to the ſalary. 
Secondly, the braffica muſt be made uſe of as a 
qualifier of the former. It ſeems the cabbage was 
antiently accounted a remedy for drunkenne/3; a pow- 
er the French now afcribe to the onion, and ſtyle a 
ſoup made of it, /oupe d Tvrogne. I would recom- 
mend a large mixture of the braſica, if Mr DR xx IS 
be choſen; but if Mr TisnarD, it is not fo neceſ- 
ſary, unleſs the cabbage be ſuppoſed to ſignify the 
ſame thing with reſpet to poets as to tay/orr, viz. 
ſtealing. I ſhould judge it not amiß to add another 
plant to this garland, to wit, iy: Not only as it 
anciently belonged to poets in general, but as it is 


Vor. IV. Gg 
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.emblematical of the three virtues of a court poet in 
particular; it is creeping, dirty, and dangling. 

In the next place, a canticle muſty be compoſed 
and ſung in laud and praiſe of the new poet. If 
Mr CigsER be laureated, it is my opinion no man 
can write this but himſelf: And no man, I am ſure, 
can ſing it fo affectingly. But what this canticle 
ſhould be, either in his or the other candidate's caſe, 
I ſhall not pretend to determine. 

Thirdly, there ought to be a public ſhow, or entry 
of the poet: To. ſettle the order or preceſſion of 
which, Mr AnsT1s and Mr Dznn1s ought to have 
a conference. I apprehend here two difficulties; 
one, of procuring an elephant; the other of teaching 
the poet to ride him: Therefore 1 ſhould imagine the 
next animal in fize or dignity would do beſt: either 
a mule or a large aſi; particularly if that noble one 
could be had, whoſe portraiture makes ſo great an 
ornament of the Dunciad, and which {unleſs I am 
miſinformed) is yet in the park of a nobleman near 
this city :—Unlels Mr CissER be the man; who 
may, with great propriety and beauty, ride on a dra- 
gon, if he goes by land; or if he chooſe the water, 

upon one of his own ſwans from Ceſar in Egypt. 
We have ſpoken ſufficiently of the ceremony; let 

us now ſpeak of the qualifications and privileges of the 

Laureate. Firſt, we ſee he muſt be able to make 

verſes extempore, and to pour forth innumerable, if 
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required. In this'T doubt Mr T1s8aLD. Secondly, 
be ought to ſing, and intrepidly, paris ore: Here I 
gonfeſs the excellency of Mr CissE R Thirdly, he 
ought to carry a ſre about with him: If a large one 
be thought too cemberſome, a- ſmall one may be 
contrived to hang about the neck like an order; and 
be very much a grace to the perſon. Fourthly, he 
ought to have à good ſtomach, to eat and drink what- 
ever his betters think fit; and therefore it is in this 
| high office as. in many others, no puny conſtitution 
can diſcharge it. I do not think CIBBEI or T1s- 
BALD here ſo happy: but rather a ſtanch, vigorous,. 
ſeaſon d, and dry old gentleman, whom 1 have in my 
eye. . 

I could alſo wiſh at this juncture, ſuch a perſon as 
's truly jealous of the honour and dignity of poetry ; 
no joker, or trifler ; but a bard in good earneſt ; nay, 
not amis if a critic, and the better if a little oli. 
nate. For when we conſider what great privileges 
have been loſt from this office (as we ſee from the 
forecited authentick record of Jovius) namely thoſe 
of feeding from the prince's table, drinking out of his 
own flaggon, becoming even his domeſtick and compa- 
nion; it requires a man warm and reſolute, to be 
able to claim and obtain the reſtoring of theſe high - 
| honours. I have cauſe to fear, moſt of the candi- 
dates would be liable, either through the influence 
of miniſters, or for rewards or favours, to give up 
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the glorious rights of the Laureate: Yet I am not 
without hopes, there is one, from whem a ſerious and 
ſteady aſſertion of theſe privileges may be expected; 
and, if there be ſuch a one, I muſt do him the juſ- 


tice to ſay, it is Mr Dexxts the worthy mm 
of our ſociety. 


(237) 
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Ne 4. March 16. 1713. 


HOUGH moſt things which are wrong in 
1 their own nature are at once confeſſed and 
abſolved in that fingle word, the Cuſtom; yet there 
are ſome, which as they have a dangerous tendency, 
a thinking man will the teſs excuſe on that very ac- 
count. Among theſe I cannot but reckon the con- 
mon practice of Dedications, which is of fo much the 
worſe conſequence, as tis generally uſed by people of 
politeneſs, and whom a learned education for the 
moſt part ought to have inſpired with nobler and 
juſter ſentiments. This proſtitution of Praiſe is not 
only a deceit upon the graſs of mankind, who take 
their notion of characters from the Learned; but alſo 
the better ſort muſt by this means loſe ſome part at 
leaſt of that defire of Fame which is the incentive 
to generous actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly 
beſtowed on the meritorious and undeſerving. Nay, 
the author himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have ever 
ſo true a value for the patron, can find no terms to 
expreſs it, but what have been already uſed, and. 
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rendered ſuſpected by flatterers.” Even Truth itfels 
in a Dedication is like an honeſt man in a diſguiſe 
or Vizor-Maſque, and will appear a Cheat by be- 
ing dreſt ſo like one. Though the merit of the per- 
| fon is beyond diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that becauſe 
one man is eminent, therefore another has a right to 
be impertinent, and throw praiſes in his face. Tu 
' Juſt the reverſe of the practice of the ancient Ro- 
mans, when a perſon was advanced to triumph for 
his ſervices: they hired people to rail at him in that 
Circumſtance, to make him as humble as they could; 
and we have fellows to flatter him, and make him as 
proud as they can. Suppoſing the writer not to be 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reaſon 
obliged to thank him for his picture in a Dedication, 
than to thank the painter for that on a ſigu-poſt; 
except it be a leſs injury to touch the moſt ſacred part 
of him, his character, than to make free with his 
countenance only. I ſhould think nothing juſtified 
me in this point, but the patron's permiſſion before- 
hand, that I ſhould draw him as like as I could; 
whereas moſt authors proceed in this affair juſt as a 
dawber I have heazd of, who not being able to draw 
portraits after the life, was uſed to paint faces at 
random, and look out afterwards for people whom 
he might perſuade to be like them. To expreſs my 
notion of the thing in a word: to ſay more to a man 
than one thinks, with a proſpe of intereſt, is diſo- 
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neſt; and without it, fooliſh. - And whoever has 
had ſucces in ſuch an undertaking, muſt of neceſſity - 
at once think himſelf in his heart a knave for hav- 
ing done it, and * patron a fool for wan 
lieved it. 

I have ſometimes been entertained with confider. 
ing Dedications in no very common light. By ob- 
ſerving what qualities our writers think it will be 
moſt pleaſing to others to compliment them with, 
one may form ſome judgment which are moſt ſo to 
themſelves; and, in conſequence, what fort of 
people they are. Without this view one can read 
very few Dedications, . but will give us cauſe to 
wonder, either how ſuch things came to be faid at 
all, or how they were {aid to ſuch perſons. I have 
known an Hero complimented upon the derent 
majeſty and ſtate he aſſumed after a victory; and 
a nobleman of a different character applauded for 
his condeſcenſion to inferiors. This would have 
ſcemed very ſtrange to me, but that I happened to 
know the authors: He who made the firſt compli- 
ment was a lofty gentleman, whoſe air and gait diſ- 
covered when he had publiſhed a new book; and 
the other tippled every night with the fellows whe 
laboured at the preſs while his own writings were 
working off. Tis obſervable of the female poets 
and ladies ee that there (as elſewhere) 
they far exceed us in any ſtrain or rant, As beauty 
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is the thing that ſex are piqu'd upon, they ſpeak of 
it generally in a more efevated ſtyle than is uſed by 
the men. They adore in the ſame manner as they 
would be adored. So when the authoreſs of a fa. 
mous modern romance begs a young Nobleman's 
permiſſion to pay him her knee/ing adorations, I am far 
from cenſoring the expreſſion, as fome Critics would 
do, as deficient in grammar or ſenſe; but I reflec, 
chat adorations paid in that pofture are what a lady 
might expect herſelf, and my wonder immediately 
ceaſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, do but as they 
would be done unto; for as none are ſo much con- 
cerned at being imured by calumnies, as they who 
are readieft to caſt them upon their neighbours ; fo, 
tis certairr none are ſo guilty of flattery to others, as 
thoſe who moſt ardently deſire it themſelves. | 
What led me into theſe thoughts, was a Dedica- 
tion I happened upon, this morning The reader 
muſt underſtand that I treat the leaſt inſtanees or re- 
mains of ingenuity with reſpect, in what places ſo- 
ever found, or under whatever circumſtances of diſ- 
advantage. From this love to letters I have been fo 
happy in my ſearches after knowledge, that I have 
found unvalued repoſitories of learning in the lining 
of bandboxes. I look upon theſe paſteboard edi- 
fices, adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, 
with the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon ruined 
| buildings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions 
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und names, which are no where elſe to be found in the 
werld. This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 


rat 


daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribands, 


brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
gence, I employed no les in examining the box 
which contained them; it was lined with certain 
ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by a part of 
the title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. - What 
was moſt legible was the Dedicatiun : which, by rea- 
ſon of the largeneſ of the characters, was leaſt de- 
faced by thoſe Gothic ornaments of flouriſhes and 
foliage, , wherewith the compilers of theſe fort of 


ſtroctures do often induſtriouſly obſcure the works of 


the learned. As much of it as 1 could read with any 
eaſe, - | ſhall communicate to the reader, as follows. 

200 Though it is- a kind of prephanation to ap- 
_ « proach your Grace with ſo poor an offerivg, yet 
„ when I reflet how acceptable. a ſgerifice of firſt 
« fruits was to Heaven, -in the earlieſt and pureſt 
« ages of religion, that they were bonour'd with fo. 
« lemn feaſts, and conſecrated to altars by a Divine 
© command; Upon that conſideration, as an ar- 
« oument- of particular zeal, I dedicate I im- 
e poſſible to behold you without adoring ; yet daz- 
© zled and aw'd by the glory that ſurrounds you, 
© men feel a ſacred power, that refiftes their flames, 
„ thoſe we Wel offer 
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to che Deity. *** The ſhrine is worthy the d. | 
<< nity that inhabits it. In your Grace we ſee what 
ec woman was befbre ſhe fell, bow nearly allied to 
the purity and perfection of Angels. And we 
4 adore and bleſs the glorious work! ' 
Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moſt 
pious Dedication, could not but convince the Du- 
. cheſs of what the eloquent authoreſs: aſſures her at the 
end, that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent devo- 
tion. I think this a pattern of a new ſort of ſtyle, not 
yet taken notice of by the Criticks, which is above 
the ſublime, and may be called the celeſtial ; that is, 
when the moſt ſacred praiſes appropriated e 
nour of the Deity, are applied to a mortal of good 
quality. As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this Lady, to be the in- 
ventor, or, at leaft, the-firſt producer of a new kind 


of Dedication, very different from hers and moſt 


others, ſince it has not a word but what the author 
religiouſly thinks in it. lt may ſerve for almoſt any 
Hook either Proſe or Verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be 
publiſhed; and might run in-this manner. 
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The AUTHOR to Himſelf.” 


M Eu Sir, 


18 labours, upon many conſiderations, 
ſo properly belong to none as to you: firſt, 
that it was your moſt earneſt deſire alone that could” 
prevail upon me to make them publick : then, as I 
am ſecure (from that ' conſtant indulgence you have 
ever ſhown to all which is mine) that no man will ſo 
readily take them into protection, or ſo zealouſly de- 
' fend them. Moreover, there's none can fo ſoon diſ- 
cover the beauties ; and there are ſome parts, which 
tis poſſible few beſides yourſelf are capable of un- 
derſtanding. Sir, the honour, aſſfection, and value 1 
have for you are beyond expreſſion; as great, I am 
fore, or greater, than any man elſe can bear you. 

As for any defects which others may pretend to diſ- 
cover in you, I do faithfully declare I was never able 

to perceive them; and doubt nat but thoſe perſons 
are actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or envy, the 
inſeparable attendants on ſhining merit and parts, 
ſuch as I have always eſteemed yours to be. It may 
perhaps be looked upon as a kind of violence to mo- 
deſty, to ſay this to you in publick ; but you may 
believe me, tis no more than I have a thouſand times 
thought of you in private. Might 1 follow the im- 


= 


than any man alive, 


4 
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pulſe of my foul, there is no ſubject I could launch 
into with more pleaſure than your panegyrick : But 
ſince ſomething” is due to modeſty, let me conclude 


by telling you, that there's nothing I ſo much deſire 


© as to know you more thoroughly than I have yet the 


bappineſs of doing. I may then hope to be capable 
to do you ſome real ſervice; but, till then, can only 
aſſure you, that I ſhall continue to be, * 457 mg 


Deareſt SIX, 
Tour A ecrionate Friend, aud 


The greateſt of your Atmirers. 
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uw Tocſday, March 4. 
= Hee propids me, 
Dam doces infaire ones vos ordine adite. 
FAT 3 


” 
0 


To the GuanDiaN. 
_ TEC. | 1 
\ $ you proſeß to ensourüge all thoſe who 
"ty way contribute to the Publick God,! 
« flatter myſelf I may claim your Coumtenance and 
« Proteftion. I am by Profeſſion a Mad Doctor, 
but of a peculiar Kind, not of thoſe whoſe Aim it 
« js to remove Phrenzies, but one who makes it my 
« buſines to confer an agreeable Madueſos on my 
« Fellow-Creatutes for their mutual Delight and Be- 
« nefit. Since it is agreed by the Philoſophers, that 
 « Happineſs and Miſery cenlift chiefly in the Imagina- 
e tion, nothing is more necefſary to Mankind in ge- 
© neral than this pleaſing Delirium, which renders 
« every one ſativfied with bimielf, and 6 
chat all others are equally io. 


— 
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. have for ſeveral Years, both at home and 
& abroad, made this Science my particular Study, 
et which I may venture to ſay I have improved in 
* almoſt all the Courts of Europe; and have re- 
% duced it into ſo ſafe and eaſy a Method, as to 
&« practiſe it on both Sexes, of what Diſpoſition, 
« Age, or Quality ſoever, with Succeſs. What en- 
* ables me to perform this great Work, is the Ut 
« of my Obſequiums Catholicon, or the Grand Elixir, to 

c ſupport the Spirits of human Nature. This Re- 

| © medy is of the moſt grateful Flavour in the World, 

« and agrees with all Taſtes whatever. *Tis deli- 

i cate to the 'Senſts, deliphtful in the Operation, 

© may be taken at all Hours without Confinement, 

&« and is as properly given at a Ball or Play-houſe, 
ns in a private Chamber; It reſtores and vivifies 

<« the moſt dejected Minds, correct and eitracts all 

ic that is painful in the Knowledge of a Man's ſelf. 

© One Dole of it will inſtantly diſperſe itſelf through 

; « the whole Animal Syſtem, diſſipate the firſt Mo- 
4 tions of Diſtruſt ſo as never to return, and ſo ex- 

e hilarate the Brain and rarify the Gloom of Re- 

« flection, as to e eee 

6 ae eas e, With and a * 
© pendence upon their own Capacities. | 

Let à Perſon be never fo far gone, I adviſe 
„ bim not to deſpair; even though he has been 
&« traubled many Years with. reſtleſs Reflections, 
« which by long Neglects have hardened into ſettled 


/ 
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«Conſideration. - Thoſe-that have been dung with 
u Satire may here find a certain Antidote, which in- 

4c fallibly diſperſes all the Remains of Poiſon that has 
ce been left in the Underſtanding by bad Cures. It 
cc fortifies the Heart againſt the Rancour of Pamph- 
cc lets, the Inveteracy of Epigrams, and the Mortifica- 
< tion of Larhpoons; as has been often experienced 

« by ſeveral Perſons of both Tr Wn 

« of Tunbridge, and the Bath. N | 
« ] could, as further Inſtances of 8 

« produce + Certificates and Teſtimonials. from the 

« Favourites and Ghoſtly Fathers of the meſt emi» 

nent Princes of Europe ; but ſhall content myſelf 

ce with the Mention of a few Cures, which I have 
« performed by this my Grand Univerſal Reſtorative, 
bs I punts xc; 


ae &.. 
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George Spondee, ih Poet, and Inmate" of 
- © the Pariſh of St Paul's, Covent-Garden, fell in- 
* to violent Fits of the Spleen upon a thin Third 
*c Night- He bad been frighted into a Vertigo by 
* the Sound of Cat-calls on the firſt Day; and 
wer the Frequent Hiſſings on the Second made him 


. a*% 


„at a Phraſe of 
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. Letter S. I ſearched into the Cauſes of his Diſ. 


« temper; and by the Preſcription of - a Doſe of 
e my Ob/tquium, prepared ſecundum Artem, recover. 


_ «ed him to his natural State of Madneſs. I caſt 
. in at proper Intervals the Words, Ill taſte of the 


ue, | Envy of Critichs, bad Performance of the 
% Ae, and the like. He is ſo perfectly cured, 
« that he has promiſed to bring enn 
e the Stags nent Winter. l 
1 A Lady of profeſſed Virtue ef - the Pash of 
t gt James's, Weite, who bath deſired her 


C Name may be baxiag taken Offence 
# Meaning in Converſation, 
+ undiſcovered by other it the Company, ſud- 


« denly fell eo a cold Fit of «Modeſty. Upon a 


 « right Application of Praiſe of her Virtue, I threw 


e the Lady into an agreeable waking Dream, ſet- 


| © tled the Fermentation of her Blood into a warm 


c Charity ſo as to make her look with Patience on 
a the very Gentleman that offended. 
5% Hilariz, - of the Pariſh of st Giles's 


in the 


« Fields, a Coquette of long Practice, was by the 


« grave in, Campany, and deny berſelf the Play 
' « of the Fan. In ſhort, ſhe, was brought to ſuch 
_ © melancholy circumſtances, that ſhe would ſome- 
times una wares fall into Devotion at Church. I | 

& adviſed her to take a few innocent Freedoms. with 


* * 4 
23 } * Pugh * 
* * bs 
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« vera ſional Kiſſes, ' preſcribed ber the Exerciſe of the 
« Fyes, and immediately raiſed her to her former 
State of Lie. She on a ſudden recovered her 
« Dimples, furled her Fan, threw round ber Glan- 
« 66s, and for” theſs two Sundays: laſt paſt, has 
« not once been ſeen in an attentive Poſture. This 
4 the Church- Wardens are ready to atteſt upon 
* Oath. 

« Andrew Terror, of the Middle-Temple, Mo- 
« hock, was almoſt induced by an aged Beocher f 
ce the ſame Houſe, to leave off bright Converſation, 
and pore over Cole wpon Littleton. He was fo ill 
« that his Hat begun to Bap, zud be was ſeen one 
« Day in the lat term de Wedtminſter-Fall, This 
4 Patient had quite loſt his Spirit of Contradidtion; 
4 I, by the Diſtiftatiom of a w of my vivifying- 
« drops in his Ear, grew hit from his Lethargy, 
% and reſtored Wim to His wil vivacious Miſun- 
« derſtanding; Us b ot preſent very eaſy in tis 

« I will not &well upon the Recital of the innu- 
* merable Cures I have performed within Twenty 
« Days laſt paſt ; but rather proceed to exhort all 
« Perſons of whatever. Age, Complexion, or Q- 
„ lity, to take as ſoon as poſſible - of this my intel- 
« Jectual ON; "which applied at the Ear ſeizes all 
the Senſes with a moſt agreeable Tranſport, and 


4 
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<< diſcovers its Effects, not only to the Satisfaction 
« of the Patient, but all who converſe with, attend 
e upon, or any way relate to him or her that receives 
C the kindly infection. It is often adminiſtred by 
e Chambet-Maids, Valets,. or any the moſt igno- 
cc rant Domeſtic; it being one peculiar Excel- 
t lence of this my Oil, chat tis moſt prevalent, the 
c more unſkilful the Perſon is, or appears, who ap- 
« plies it. It is abſolutely. neceſſary for Ladies to 
F 
'« go a viliting. 
«« But Lead the: publick, as Horace ſaid, when 
ct I treſpaſs on any of your Time. Give me leave 
then, Mr Ironſide, to make you a preſent of a 
c drachm or two of my Oil ; though I have cauſe 
" to. fear my preſcriptions will not have the effect 
"<< upon you I could wiſh. Therefore I do not en- 
"«« deavour to bribe you in my Favour by the Pre- 
„Jent of my Oil, but wholly depend upon, your 
e publick Spirit and Generoſity; which I hope, 


& will recommend to the. World. the uſeful endes. 
e yours of, | 


37 | 
Tour moſt Obedient, moſt Faithful, moſt Devoted, 
SY enoſt Humble Servant and Admirer, 
GNATHO. 


"Pf Beware of Centers, for ſach are abroad. 
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N. B. I teach the Arcana of my Art at reaſon · 
«able rates to Gentlemen of the Univerſities, who 
« deſire to be qualified for writing Dedications; and 
« to yourlg Lovers and Fortune-hunters, to be paid 
« at the day of Marriage: I inſtru& perſons of 
bright Capacities to flatter others, and thoſe of the 
« meaneſt to flatter themſelves. 


«[ was the firſt Inventor of Pocket Looking- 
« Glaſſes. 


Ne 40. Monday, April 27, 171 8 


Bring 4 Continuation ef ſome former Papers on the 
Subjeft of PaSTORALS. Fn 


Eompulerantque- greges Corydon et Thyrſis in unum :: 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. 


/ 3 — 
1 


I. I Deſigned" to have troubled the reader with no 
| further diſcourſes of Paſtoral ; but being in- 
formed that I am taxed of partiality in not mentions 
ing an Author whoſe Eclogues are publiſhed in the 
ſame volume with Mr Philips's,. I ſhiall * this 


* 


# 
» 
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paper in, Obfervations upon him, written in the free 
Spirit of Criticiſm, and without any apprehenſion 
of offending that Gentleman: whoſe character it is, 
that he takes the greateſt care of his works before 
they are publilhed, and * the leaſt concern for 
them afterwards. | 

2. I have laid it down. as the firſt rule or Paſtoral, 
that its idea ſhould be taken from the manners of 
the Golden Age, and the Moral formed upon the 
Repreſentation of Inhocence; *tis therefore plain that 
any deviations from that deſign degrade a Poem 
from being truly paſtoral. In this view it will ap- 
pear, that Virgil can only have two of his Eclogues 
allowed to be fuch: his firſt and ninth muſt be re- 
| JeRted, becauſe they deſeribs the ravages of armies, 
and oppreſſions of the innocent; Corydon's crimi- 
val paſſion for Alexis throws out the ſecond; the 
 ealumny and railing in the third are not proper to 
that ſtate of conoord; the eighth repreſents unlaw- 
ful ways of procuring love by inchantments, and in- 
troduces a ſhepherd whom an inviting precipice 
tempts to felf-murder: As to the fourth, ſixth, and 
tenth, they are given up by Þ Heinſius, Salmaſius, 
Rapin, and the criticks in general. They likewiſe 
obſerve that but eleven of all the Idy llia of Theoeritus 
are to be admitted as paſtorals: and even out of that 
- pumber the greater part will be excluded for one or 


_ h Sec Rapin de Carm, Par. wi. 
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ether of the reaſons above-mentioned. Sa that when 
I remarked in a former paper, that Viegil's eclogues, 
taken all together, are rather ſelect Poems than Pa- 
ſtorale; I might have ſaid the Game thing with. no 
leks truth of Theocritus. The reaſon of this 1 take 
to bo yet unobſerved by the criticks, viz. „ 
yer meant them all for paſtorals. 

Now it is plain Philips bath done this, EI 
particular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 
3. As ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing tharadterif. 
tic of Paſtoral, Virgil bath been thought guilty of 
too courtly a ſtyle; his language in perfectly pure, 
and he often forgets be is among peaſants. I have 
frequently wondered, that fince he was fo conver- 
fant-in the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated 
the ruſticity of the Daric as well by the help of the 
old obſolete Roman language, as Philips hath by the 
antiquated Engliſh : For example, might he doe 
bave ſaid grees inſtead of cui; greaijzem for cujum ; volt 
for vu, &c. as well as our modern hath welladay for 
alas, whileome for of old, make mock for devide, and 
' witleſs young ling for ſimple lambs, &c. by which 
ons bs bad. aged ce gar of the. or of Than: 
tus as Philips hath of Spencer. 

4. Mr Pope hath fallen into nn 
Virgil. His clowns do not converſe in all the fim- 
plicity proper ta the country: His names are bor - 
rowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are im- 
proper to the ſcene of his paſtorals. He introduces 
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Daphnis,' Alexis,” and Thyrſis on Britiſh plains, ax 


Virgil had done before him on the Mantuan : Where. 
as Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt regard to pro. · 


priety, makes choice of names peculiar to the 
country, and more agreeable to à reader of detica- 
ey; ſuch as Hobbinol, 1 C and Colin 


Clout. 


e e ain . (in the : 


| Liplicity we have defcribed it) yet it requires great 
reading both of the ancients and moderns, to be a 
maſter of it. Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs 
of his knowledge of books. It muſt be confeſſed his 


ancients well enough (if we conſider he had not the 
happineſs of an Uniyerſity education): but: he bath 
diſperſed them here and there, without that order 
and method which Mr Philips obſerves, whoſe whole 
third paſtoral is an inſtance how well he . hath ſtu- 

died the fifth of Virgil, and how judicioufly reduced 
Virgil's thoughts to the ſtandard of Paſtoral; as his 


with- what 2 he hath imitated every line in 
Strada. 

6. When I remarked. it as a principal fault, to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in de- 
ſcriptions where the ſcene lies in our on country, I 
did not delign that obſervation ſhould extend alſo to 


animals, or the ſenſitive life; for Mr Philips hath 


with great judgment deſcribed Wolves in England 


competitor hath ĩmitated /oxee 'fingle thoughts of the 


contention of Colin Clout and the Nightingale ſhows | 


: 
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in his feſt paſtoral. Nor would I have a poet ſla- 


viſhly. confine himſelf (as Mr Pope hath done) to one 
particular Seaſon of the year, one certain Time of 


the day, and one unbroken Scene in each eclogue. 


'Tis plain Spencer neglected this pedantry, who in 
his paſtoral of ooo mantions eee 


3 Nightingale, 
gad Philomel her fong bs tears dui „ 


And Mr Philips, by « poatical creation, hath raiſed 
up finer beds of flowers than the moſt induſtrions 
gardener; his roſes, ' endives, lilies, king-cups, and 
daffilils, blow all in the ſame ſeaſon. 

- 7. But the betteſato diſcover the-merits-of our two 


contemporary Paſtoral writers, I ſhall endeavour to 


particular thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it will 
be obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
Wich what ſimplicity he introduces two ſhepherds 
ſinging Cy | 


Hobb. a Rofalind, Gee ee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 
Come, Roſalind, O come: my brinded-kine, 


Nr fog, ap form and all, OO 


Lang. * Roſalind, * a 
| "Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing 
> 40> 2% ny 85 8 


draw 2 parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their 
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2 Roſalind ; here . 


Our ather paſtoral writer, — the ame 
Unaght, ines into-downright Footry' «| 


Streph. In /þring the fields, in Autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 

6 De. e. Here I from Delia ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, N at, noon delight. 


— Avian cite, yer enili or Ay, 

Nu bright than noon, yet freſh as carly day; 

Ev'n ſpring difþleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here, 

Da bleſt with hey, "tis Spring throughtut the 

Ia che firſt of theſe authors, two ſhepherds thus 

innocently deſcribe * 2 of their miſ- 
treſſes: | x 


Hobb. 4: Marian bati'd, by * 7 het by 
She bd, and at me caft a fide-long eye + 


Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe try d 
Ker . forms 8 


Lang. 4 In cul mx halt ene filby tv, 
| Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 
Die wanton Jaugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fy; 
Tet often ſlopp'd,* and often ler eye. 


* 


* | 
*. 


"42 
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The ether mode (ls ie matt be confeſſed hath 
a knack of verliying) bath it as follows: _ | | 


Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, = 
. Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her enger ſwain; 
Dat feigns 4 Laugh, 20 ſee.me fearch armane, 
4 * * fair © found. 


Daph. The forightl Sylvia trips ade the green, 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſten, 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet ow 


There i nothing the writers of this kind of poetry | 
are fonder of than deſcriptions of paſtoral Preſents. 
me — 


of — where Hud . 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month and yoar ; 
Tbe hook of poliſh fuel the cd ame, 
Aud richly by the graver's * adoru d. 


The other of a bowl emboſſed with figures: 


where wanton ivy wines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines ; 


Kk 


Vor. IV. 
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city, of which I Thall only produce two inſtances out 


— 


Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 
And what is that which binds the radiant ſhy, . 


Where twelve bright ſigns in beauteons order lie? 

\ | 

The Gimpticity-of the lain in this place, who for 
gets the name of the Zodiack, is no ill imitation of 


Virgil: but how much more plainly and unaffe- 
vu would Philipe have dreſſed this * in his 


Doric? 


| Hed what that hight, which girds the welliz ſheen, 
EEO WAR TTEEEN 


IF the reader would indalge hiv. carioſity any fr- 
ther in the compariſon. of particulars, he may read 
the firſt paſtoral of Philips with the ſecond of his 


contemporary, and the fourth- and fixth of the for- 


mer with the fourth and firſt of the latter; where ſe- 


two writers may be compared, it Is a juſtice I owe 
to Mr Philips to diſcover thoſe in which no man 
can compare with him. Firſt, That beautiful ruſti - 


... * 
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7 o woful day! O day of woe! quoth hz, | 
I, who live the day ts ſer? 


The ſimplicity of dition, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the ſolemnity of the ſound, and 
the eaſy turn of the words in this Dirge- (to make 
uſe of our author's W 


gant. 


In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd utters a 
Dirge not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 


loving Foes: 


A me the whit ab met the lee dy, 
Hb luckleſs lad! the rather might I ſay : 
fl T! nere ſilly than my ſheep,, 
SO OT I A EI 


NN Ani ie or bh lions 
titions of the epithets ; and how ſignificant is the 
laſt verſe! I defy the moſt common reader to re- 
peat them, P 
paſſion. 


next — ſhall rank his Proverbs, in 
formerly obſerved he excels: For exam» 


In 0 
which 
ple: 


l 
, - 
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A rolling lone is ever bare of maſi; = 

And, to their coſt, green years ald proverbs croſs. 
wm He that luis lies down, as late will riſe. 

And ſfluggard-like, till noon-day ſuoaring lies. 


2 — Li luci dll cunning foreſight fails ; 
Whether we ſleep or wake, it naught avails, 


—— Nor fear, from upright ſentence, Wrong. 


Laſtly, his elegant Dialect, which alone might 
prove him the eldeſt born of Spencer, and our only 
true Arcadian. I ſhould think it proper for the ſe- 
veral writers of Paſtoral, to confine. themſelves to 
their ſeveral Counties. Spencer ſeems to have been 
of this opinion : for he hath laid the ſcene of one of 
his Paſtorals in Wales; where with all ſimplicity 
natural to that part of our iſland, one ſhepherd bids 
the other good morrow, in an unuſual and elegant 
manner : 9 


Diggon Davy, 1 bid bur God:day 
Or Diggon hur is, or I miſ-ſay. 


Diggon anſwers: 


Hur was hur, while it was daj-light ; 
But now hur i a moſt wretched wight, ttc. 
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But the moſt beantifl, example of this ind that 
I ever met with, is in a very valuable piece which 
1 chanced to find among ſome old manuſcripts, en- 
tituled, A Paſtoral Ballad: which I think, for its 
nature and ſimplicity, may (notwithſtanding the mo- 
deſty of the title) be allowed a perfet Paſtoral. It 
is compoſed in the Somerſetſhire dialect, and the 
names ſuch as are proper to the country people. It 
may be obſerved as a further beauty of this Paſtoral, 
the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Fawn, Cupid, or 
Satyr, are not once mentioned throughout the whole. 
I ſhall: make no apology for, inſerting ſome few lines 
of this excellent piece: Cicily breaks thus into the 


ſubject, as ſhe is going a milking : 


Cicily. Rager, ge.vetch tha Nee, or olſe tha Zun 
Vill quite be go, beuore c have half a don. 


Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma tweece, but Ive a bee 
To dreve our bull to bull tha Pais Kee. 


ik b wo he alions n 
formed, upon the paſſion of | Jealouſy ; and bis men- 
tioning the Parſog's Kine, naturally revives the jea- 


louſy of the. ſhepherdefs Cicily, which ſhe expreſſes 
nn = 


a That is, the Kine or Cows. 


| 75 
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Cicily. M6 Nager, Nager, ches was zore avrald, 

When in you Vield you kiſi'd the Parſon's maid» 

J this the love that once to me you cd, | 

When from the Wake thou TP me ginger- 
bread? | 


gh Cri, thou charg'ſt me .ru wear 
t thee, 
Tha Parſow's maid i fill a maid fir me. 


Tn which anfwer of tis are expreſſed at once that. 
Spirit of Religion, and that Innocence of the Golden 
age, fo neceſſary to be obſerved by all writers of 
Paſtoral. | | 


; A piece, the author ee 
. 


* 


Arenen 
Aud vor her bucket in went Cicily. 


| Tam loth to — a> 
to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent 
Engliſh Writers of Paſtoral; but 1 cannot avoid 
making this obvious remark, that Philips had hit in- 
to the ſame road with this old Weſt Country Bard. of 


f 
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After all that bath been aid, I hope none can 
think it any injuſtice to Mr Pope, that I forbore to 
mention him. as a Paſtoral writer; fince, upon the 
whole, he is of the ſame claſs with Moſchas and Bion, 
whom we have excluded that rank; and of whoſe 
Eclogues, as well as ſome of Virgil's, it may be faid, 
that (according to the deſcription we have given of 
this fort of poetry) they are Cy 
223 — 


J 


Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that 
mankind are no lefs, in proportion, accountable 
for the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the - 
tower rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyran- 
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ny over their oh Species. - The more entirely the 


| Inferiorcreation-ii:ſybmitred to cur-power; che more | 


* "401244 3 1» 


X * tate noxious. aninidle; which 


have qualities moſt powerful to injuve--us;;\ that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unleſs 


other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt in- 
W 
ſtroy them. 

Montaigne thinks it ſome refletion upon bu- 


man nature itſelf, that Tow people take delight in 


ſeeing beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every 
one is pleaſed to. ſee them lacerate and worry one an- 
| other. I am ſorry this bemper is become. amoſt a 
diſtingyiſhing character of our own nation, from the 


obſervation which is made by foreigners of our be- X 
loved Paſtimes, —_— Cock-fighting, and the 


Tike.” We ſhould find it hard. to vindicate the ge- 
troying of any thing that has life, merely out of wan- 
| tanmels ;.. yet in this principle our children: are bred 
up, and one of the firſt pleaſures we: allem them, is 
the licence of inſſicting- - pain upon poor animals: al- 

moſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible what Ife is ourſelves, 


- 


provoked, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 
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we make it our ſport to take it from other creatures. 
I cannot but believe a very good uſe might be made 
of the fancy which children have for birds and in- 
ſets. Mr Locke takes notice of a mother who per- 
mitted them to ber children, but rewarded or puniſh- 
ed them as they treated them well or ill. This was © 
no other than entering them betimes into a daily en- 
e pang and improving their very drve> | 
ine einm. to 
1 ddvantage might he taken of the 
common notion, that tis ominous or unlucky, to de- 
ſtroy ſame forts of birds, as Swallows and Martins. 


theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs, ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hoſpitality to murder them. As for Robin-red-breaſts ' 
in particular, tis not improbable they owe their ſe- 
curity to the old ballad of The Children in the Mood. 
However it be, I don't know, I fay, why this preju - 
dice, well improved and carried as far as it would 


go, might not be made to conduce to the'preſerva- - 


tion of many innocent creatures, - which are now ex- 
poſed to all 1 wen ignorant babe 
rity. 
es: anc; es that have the misfor- 

tune, for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as com - 
mon enemies where ever found. The conceit that 
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a Cat has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine Hves k 
ten of the whole race of them: ſcarce a boy in the 
ſelf, who was famous for killing a monſter that had 
ſity againſt this uſeful domeſtick may be any cauſe 
_ of the general perſecution of Owls {who are a fort 
of feather'd cats) or whether it be only an unreaſon- 
able pique the moderns have taken to a ſerious coun- 
tenance, I ſhall not determine.” Tho I am inclined 

to believe the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole reaſon 
| alledged for the deſtruction of Frogs is becauſe they 
are like Toads; yet, amidſt all the misfortunes of 
| 'theſe unfriended creatures, tis ſome happineſs that 
we have not yet taken a fancy to eat them: for 


mould our countrymen refine upon the French never 


ſo little, tis not to be conceĩved to what unheard- 
of torments, owls, - "_ and be $946, 6 core 
ſerved. 

Cs wo albedo we ma, we have another ſuc- 
ceſſion of Sanguinary ſports; in particular hunting. 
I dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch autho- 
rity, and:cuſtom to ſupport itz but muſt have leave 
to be of opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe, 
with the :example and number of the chaſere, not 2 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which com- 
paſſion would naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the ani- 
mal purſued. Nor ſhall. I fay with Monſieur Fleu- 
7, that this port is a remain of the Gothic barbari- 
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ty: but I muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſtom yet 
in uſe with us, and barbarous enough to be derived- 
from the Goths, or even the Scythians : I mean that 
ſavage compliment our huntſimen paſs upon. Ladies 
of quality, who are preſent at the death of a Stag, 
when they put the knife ip their hands to cut the 
throat of a helpleſs, trembling and weeping crea - 
ture. 


— 


Queſtuque | cruentus,. 
4 Imploranti ſimiliu.—— 


Bat ir our ſports. are deſtruſtive, our gluttony .is 
more lo, and in a more inhuman. manner. Lobſters 
roaſted alive, Piggs whipp'd: to death, Fowls ſewed 
up, are teſtimonies of our outragjous, luxury. - Thoſe, 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives be- 
twixt an anxious conſcience, and a navſcated ſto- 
mach, have a juſt reward "of their ghuttony in the 
diſcaſes it brings with it: for human ſavages, like 
other wild- beaſts,. find ſnares and . poiſon in the pro- 
viions of life, and. are allured by their appetite to 
their deſtruction- I know nothing more ſhocking, 
or horrid, than the proſpect of one of their kitchens | 
covered. with blood, and fled. with the cries of 


creatures expiring in tortures. It gives one an image 
of a Giant's den in a romance beſtrew'd with the 


ſcattered heads and mangled limbs of ewe dope. were | 
Wann 


ne of Cato the Cenſor, he takes occafion from the 
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I The excellent Plutarch (who has more firokes of 
good nature in | his writings than I remember in any 
author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this eſſect: That 

tis no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly which has 
 « no eam. Yetif (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo 
ce out of faſhion as not to offend, let us, at leaſt, of. 
*« fend with ſome giſcretion and medfure. If we kill 
ce an animal for our proviſion, let us do it with the 
e meltings of compaſſion, and without tormenting it. 
Let us conſider, that tis in its own nature cruelty 
sto put a living creature to death; we at leaſt de- 
« ſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and perception.” In the 


ſevere diſpoſition of that man to diſcourſe in this 
manner: It ought to be eſteemed a happineſs to 
* mankind, that our humanity has a wider ſpbere to 
t exert itſelf in, than bare juſtice. It is ho more 
« than the obligation of our very birth to prattiſe 
« equity to our own kind ; but humanity may be 
ii extended thro* the whole order of creatures, even 
«to the meaneſt: ſuch actions of charity are the 

t overflowings of a mild good nature on all below 
e. It is certainly the part of a well · natured man 
* to take care of his horſes and dogs, not only in 
+ © expefgtion of their Jabour while they are foals and 
te whelps, but even when their old age * 1. 
e them incapable of ſervice.” 

Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation, that 


rejected a perſon of. the firſt quality, who ſtood for a 


ts 
5 | 
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judiciary office, only becauſe. he had been obſerred 
in his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murder- 
ing of birds. And of another, that expelled a man 
out of the ſenate for daſhing a bird againſt the 
ground which bad taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every 
one knows how remarkable the. Turks are for their 
humanity in this kind. 1 remember an Arabian au- 
thor, who has written a treatiſe to ſhew, how far 2 
man, ſuppoſed to have fabliſted in a deſert iſland; 
without any inſtruction, or ſo much as the fight of 
any other man; may, by the pure light of nature, at- 
tain the knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One 
of the firſt things he makes him obſerve k, that uni- 
verſal benevolence of nature in the protection and 
preſervation of its creatures. In imitdtion of which; 
the firſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught. philo- 
ſopher would of coutſe fall into, i, to relieve and 
aft all the aden boat him in chen wants ad 
diſtreſſes. oy . a 
Ovid has fome very tender and. ace mer 
r e 


Quid meruiſtis, abt ISR pecus, Cn A 
. Natum homines, pleno que fertis in ubere nettar? 


| Mollia gue nobis veſiras velamina la ' , 
| Prebetis; vitague magis quam morte juvatis. . 

. Nuid meruere boves, animal ſine fraude ale, 
Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolerart labores s 
Immemor eſt oy * munere dignus, 


* 
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Qui potuit, curvi dempts mods ponders aratri, 
Saget ere, nei Wt 

Qa male conſucuit, be 
Perm E 
' Rumpit, et immotas præbet mugitibus aures !. 


| „ e eee e ere 1 


+ WI voice or an . 
human, with which providence. has endued ſo many. 
different avimals, might purpoſely be given them to 
move our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too 
n b 

There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, when 


| Gull duilercs] bis ene 40. Jefrox dinoreh,. 
where, inethinks, - that compaſſion of the Creator, 


which extends to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, 
ce I not ſpare Nineveh the great city, wherein are 
« more than ſixſcore thouſand perſons—And alſo much 
« cattle?” And we have in. Deuteronomy a precept 
of great good nature of this fort, with a bleſſing in 
form annexed to it in thoſe words: If thou ſhalt 
« find a bird's neſt in the way, thou ſhalt not. take 
ie the dam with the young: But thou ſhalt in any 
<« wiſe let the dam go, that it may be well with thee, 
« and that thou may ſt prolong thy days. 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree ef gra- 
ditudeowing 6 to-thoſe animals that ſerve us; as "for 


| 
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ſach as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to 


vantage or prejudice to us, the common enjoyment 
ler awards aac... 
them of. 

This whole matter, vn e 1o-qach of thes 
conſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one 
r 
This paper. 

A traveller paſſing through a « thicket, and Toning 


a few ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had 


kindled as they went that way before, made up to it. 
On a ſudden the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the 
widſt of which lay an adder, and. Gt it in flames. 
The adder intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who 


drew him out: be then bid bim go where be ples- 
ſed, but never more be hurtful to men, ſince he owed 
jokes: L- e The adder, how- 
ever, prepared to ſting him; and when he expoſty- 
lated how unjuſt it was to retaliate good with evil, 
I ſhall ds no more {ſaid the adder) than what you 


men practiſe every day, ' whoſe cuſtom it is to requite 


benefits with ingratitude. If you can deny this truth, 
let us refer it to the firſt we meet. The man con- 
Tented, and ſeeing a Tree, put the queſtion to it, in 
what manner a good turn was to be recompenſed? | 
If you mean. according to the uſage of men (reply'd 


a 


tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and 


the Tree) by its contrary. I have been ſanding here 


— 


= — 
* g 
= — | 
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| theſe hundred we ard 4; 
ing ſun, and in requital they have. cut down my 
| | branches, and are going to ſaw my body into planks 
| Upop this the adder inſulting the man, he © appealed 
to a ſecond evidence, which was granted, and imme- 
diately they met a Cow. The fame demand was 
made, and much the ſame anſwer given, that among 
men ĩt was certainly ſo: I know it, faid the Cow, by 
' woful experience; for I have ſerved a man- this long 
i with milk, butter and cheeſe, and brought him 
a Calf every year: but now I am old, he 
turns me into this paſture, with deſign to fell me to a 
- butcher, who will ſhortly make an end of me. The 
traveller at this ſtood confounded, but deſired of 
' courteſy one trial more, to be finally judged by the 
vent beaſt they ſhould meet. This happened to be 
the Fox, who, upon hearing the ſtory in all its cir- 
* cumſtances, could not be perſuaded it was poſſible 
ſor the adder to get into fs narrow a bag, The 
adder to convince him went in again; the Fox told 
tbe man he had now his enemy in his power, and 
with that be faſtened the bag, and cruſhed him te 
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of yours concerning per 
1 fons in low circumſtances of ſtature, that their 
| would hardly be taken notice of, if they 
« di not manifeſt" a' conſtiouſnels of it themſelves 
* in all their behdViour.. Indeed; the obſerratian 
er that no man is *Fridichfous for being what be is, | 
« but only for the afſetation of being ſomething 
© more, is equally true in regard to the mind and 
JJ... ERR 
: «+ ] queſtion not but it will be pleaſing to you to 
© hear, that a ſett of us have formed a ſociety, who 
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e are ſworn to dare to be ſhort, ad boldly bear 
« the dignity of littleneſs under the noſes of thoſe 
&« enormous engroſſers of manhood, thoſe. byperboli- 
% cal monſters of the Species, the tall fellows that 
4c Overlook us. 
« The day of e e be "the dd of 
«« December, being the ſhorteſt of the year, uw 
which we are to hold an. 3 
of Shrimps. a 
_ © The place we have choſen for this > 
22 Mr Powel's Opera, for the perform- 
2 l ers of which, \we have, as bes 0 * 
. « affeQion? | Ee” on brothe: 
en t our firſt refort hither, an old woman brought 
her ſon to the Club Room, deſiring be might be 
educated in this School, becauſe he ſaw here were 
ec finer Boys than ordinary. However, this accident. 
<< no way diſcouraged our, deſigns. . We began with | 
< ſending invitations to thoſe of a ſtat .not. | 
rr alſembly; dot e 
greater part returned enchſes, or pretended the 
« were not qualified. : 
1 eben bu iv ot t pros, 


c having lately ney him three inches mare be- 
< twixt them. " 


- th dt 
PEN 4 


v : % 
\ 


+ «Another alledged, he was ſo imfortunate as to 
« had determined his ſtature to fire foot, had taken 
a him at a diſadranitage ; for when he was mounted 
4 on the other leg, be was at leaſt five ſoot two in- 
os + rv rl 
— foie whb queſtioned the eractneſß 
- Rd uae, inſtead of complying, 
returned us informations of people yet ſhorter than 
« themſelves. ' In a word, almoſt every one recom- 
« mended ſome neighbour or acquaintance, whom 
« he was willing we ſhould look upon to be lefs than 
« he, We were not a little aſhamed that thoſe who 
are paſt the years of growth, and whoſs beards 
a pronounce them men, ſhould be guilty of as many 
© uofair tricks in this point, as the moſ} aſpiring 
© children when they are meaſured. . 

We therefore proceeded to fit up the Club- 
« Room, and provide  cotveniences for our ac- 
te commodation. In the firſt adn,” we cauſed a 
« total removal of all the chairs, ſtools, and tables 
« which had ſerved the groſs of mankind * 
« years. x 

 < The diſadvantages we wh Ge while we 
© made uſe of theſe, were unſpeakable. The Prefi- 
*dent's whole body was funk in the elbow-chair, 
« and when his arms were ſpread over it, be ap- 
© peared (to the great leſſening of his dignity) like a 
* child-in a go-cart : It was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, 
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<c as to give a wag occaſion of ſaying, that, aotwith- 


* ſtanding the Profident fat i PAIR 
% Vacantes | 
„eb bl hard. ane. who cams: by 
chance to-the door, ſeeing our chins juſt above the 
e pewter diſhes, took us for a cirele of men, that ſat 
<« ready to be fared and ſent in half a dozen Bar- 
% hers. 
4 < Another time, one of the Club oke in a lad 
« crous manner of the Preſident, imagining he bad 
been abſent, when he was only eclipled by « flaſk 
rr 
« line before bis face . 
We r all 
t reſpeRs proportionably to u: and bad. the door 
« made lower, ſo as to adm 
ce five foot high without bruſhing his foretop, which 
e _— 


. 


5 1 


ge th Club are as. follow. _ 


J. If it be proved upon any member, though 
ic never ſo duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as 
4 poſſible to get above his ſize, by ſtretching, cock - 
« ing, or the like; or that he hath ſtood on tiptoe in 
| « a crowd, with deſign to be taken for as tall a man 
| « gs the reſt; or hath privily conveyed any Jargs 


< 
E 
{ 
| 


ec 
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« books cricket, or other device under him to exalt 
« him on his: ſeat : every ſuch offender ſhall be fens 
« tenced do walk in pumps for a whole mont. 
% U. If any member ſhall take advantage from 
« the fulneſs or length of his wig, or any part of 
« his dreſs, or the immoderate extent of his hat, or 
« otherwiſe, to ſeem larger or higher than he is, it is 
1. ordered, he mall wear red heels to his ſhoes, and 
« red feather'in his hat; which may apparently 
« mark and ſet bounds to the extremities of his ſmell 
« dimenſion, that all people may readily find him 
« out between bis hat and his ſhoes. 

« HI. If any member ſhall purchaſe = hor For 
« his own riding, above fourteen hands and a half 
« in height; that borſe ſhall forthwith be ſold, a 
* Scotch gattowny bouphr in its ftead for bim, and 
« the overplus of the money ſhall treat the Club. 
Ee If any member, in direct Nn to 
« the heels of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and half; 
it ſhall" be interpreted as an open renunciation of 
a littlenefs, and the criminal ſhall inſtantly be expel- 
«le4, Note, The form to be uſed in expelling a 
member (hall be in theſe words; 00 from! u- 
« mong us, and be tall if you can? 

5 It is the umanimows opinioh of our whole "OY 
« ty, that fince the race of mankind is granted to 
&« have decreaſed in ſtature, from the beginning to 
« this preſet, it is the intent of Nature itſelf, that 
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men ſhould be little; and we believe, [that all by- 
% man kind ſhall at laſt grow down to perfection, 
< thats to lay, be reduced to our own meaſure. 
matt yn feb, 2X0 inen PLE 1 
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af n ad the topicks of our- Coover- 
i * ſation, . what remain for the ſubzect of this 
” — 


The moſt eminent perſons of our 3 

« a little Poet, 2 little Lover, a little Politician, and 
4 little Heroe. The firſt of theſe, Dick Diſtick 
« by name, we have elected Preſident ; not only as 


1 
1 
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« he is: the ſhorteſt of us all, but becauſe be has en- 

« tertained-ſo Juſt a ſenſe of his ſtature, as to go ge- 
« nerally in black, that he may appear yet leſs: 
« Nay, to that perſection is he arrived, that he oops 
4 az he walks. The ſigure of the man is odd enough: 
be is a lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs: a Spider i no ill emblem of him: he has 
« been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall Windmill 
« But indeed what principally moved us in his. fa- 
« your was his talent-in Poetry, for be hath promi- 
is ſed to undertake a long work in ſhort verſe to cele- 
brate the heroes of - our- ſize. He has entertained 
Foe apy rag on the ſcore. *. 
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« that be once deligned to tronſlate the whole The. 
© baid, forthe fake of little Tydens. 
Tom Tiptoe, adaper black fellow, * the moſt 
« gallant. lover of. the age. He is particularly nice 
in his habiliments: and to the end juſtice may ba 
6“ done bim that way, conſtantly employs the ſame 
* artiſt who makes attice-for the neighb'ring Princes 
and Ladies of quality at Mr Powel's. The viva: 
« city of his temper inclines him ſometimes to boaſt ; 
« of the favqurs of the Fair. He was t'other night * 

« excuſing his abſence from the club on account of 
* an pcs, wh 8 Lady, (and, as be bad the 
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e ,vanity to tell us, a tall one 200) who had conſented 
«.za the full aecampliſhkment of his Yefives that even- 
ing Bus ene of the eqmpany,. who n Ne confi- 
1 dent, aſſured us ſhe was a woman of humour, and 
ee the agreement on this condition that his to 
4e ſhautd be tied te hers. VHS Ho. i Givi ou 
% Our Politician is a letra 
, proſuſſed wiſdom: Gravity in a man of this  fize, 
< compared with that of one of -orflizary bulk, ap- 
«( poars liks the gravity'of Cat compared with that 
<< of a Lion. This pentteman'is accuſtomed to talk 
« his awn pevſon to a-litths cabinet; herein are lock- 
et ed up all the ſecrets of ſtate, and refined ſehemes 
c of Princes. His face is pale and meagre, which 

« proceeds from seh watching and aiding for the 
E funted un growth! for Ke hath deftroyed his own 
« conſtitution with taking care of that of the vation. 
„ He is what Monf. Balzac calls,' 4 great Diſtiller 
+ of the maxims of Tacitus : when be ſpeaks, it is 
h, and word by word, as one that is Toth to 
enrich yon too faſt with" bie obſervations ; like a 
* fimbeck that gives you, drop eg, an j extraR 
eum that is in it, 
Te lat L (halt chentlon h Tn. Tuck, "the He- 
« rg; "He is particularly remarkable for the length 
of his Sword, which interſects his perſon ig. a crols 

nne, and makes Wm appear bot unlike & Fly that 
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« the boys have run a pin through, and ſet a walk - 
« ing. He once challenged a tall fellow for giving 
4 him a blow on the pate with his elbow, as he paſ- 
« ſed along the ſtreet. But what he eſpecially va- 
« lues himſelf upon is, that in all the campaigns he 
. has made, he never once duck'd at the whizz of a 
« cannon ball. Tim. was full as large at fourteen 
« years old as he is now. This we are tender of 
&« cholerick. | 
<« Theſe are the: graclomen that ener 
« converſation.. The diſcourſe generally turns upon 
« ſuch accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, 
« as are daily occaſioned by our fize: theſe we faith- 
fully communicate, either as matter of mirth or 
*« of conſolation to each other. The Prefident had 
« lately an unlacky fall, being unable to keep his 
legs on a ſtormy day : whereupon he informed us 
tit was no new diſaſter, but the ſame a certain an- 
* cient Poet had been ſubjef to: who is recorded to 
% have. been ſo light, that he was obliged to polſe 
_ * himſelf againſt the wind, with lead on one ſide, 
and his own works. on the other. The Lover con- 
« feſt the other night that he had been cured of love 
to a tall woman, by reading over the legend of 
* Ragotine in Scarron, with his tea, three mornings | 
Wes Our Hero rarely acquaints us with 


Vor. ww. . - Na 
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« any of his unſucce{ful adventures: and as for the 
« Politician, be declares himſelf. an utter enemy to 
« all kind of burleſque, ſo will never diſcompoſe the 
te auſterity of his aſpect by laughing at our adven- 
te tures, much leſs diſcover any of his own' in this lu- 
. dicrous light. Whatever be tells of any accidents 
© that befal him, is by way of complaint, nor is he 
„ever laugh'd at but in his £5/cxce.. 

We are likewiſe particularly careful to commu- 


« nicate in the club all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or 
& characters of illuſtrious: perſonages, as any way 


1 reflect honour on little men. Tim. Tuck having 


but juſt reading enough for a military man, perpe- 
« tually entertains us with the ſame ſtories of little 
David that conquer'd the mighty. Goliab, and lit- 
<< tle Luxembourg that made Louis XIV. 2 grand 
Monarque, never forgetting little Alexander the 
< great. Dick Diſtick celebrates the exceeding hu- 
c manity of Auguſtus, who called Horace /epidiff- 
« mum homunciolum; and is wonderfully pleaſed with 
e Voiture and Scarron, for. having ſo well deſcribed 
4c. their diminutive forms to poſterity. . He is peremp- 
4 torily of opinion, againſt a great Reader and all 
*« his adherents, that Æſop was not a jot properer or 
<< handſomer than he is repreſented by the common 
4 pictures. But the Soldier believes with the learned 
t perſon above-mentioned : for he thivks none but 
« an iinpudent tall author could be guilty of ſuch an 
* unmannerly piece of ſatire on little warriors, as bis 


\ 
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« Battle of the Mouſe and the Frog. The Politician 
« is very proud of a certain King of Egypt, called 
« Boechor, who, as Diodorus aſſures us, was a per- 
« ſon of a very low ſtature, but far exceeded all that 
et went before him in diſcretion and politicks. 
« As I am ſscretary to the club, tis my bufineſs; 
« whenever we meet, to take minutes of the tranſ- 
actions: this has enabled me to ſend you the fore- 
« poing, particulars, as I may hereafter other me- 
© moirs. We have ſpies appointed in every quarter 
« of the town, to give us informations of the miſbe- 
« haviour of ſuch refractory perſons as refuſe to be 
«© ſubject to our ſtatutes. Whatſoever aſpiring prac- 
4 tices-any of theſe our people ſhall be guilty of in 
« their Amours, ſingle Combats, or any indirect 
« means to manhgod, we ſhall certainly be acquaint- 
ed with, and publiſh to the world, for their. pu- 
4 niſhment and reformation. For the Preſident has 
« granted me the ſole property of expoſing and 
« ſhewing to the town all ſuch intractable. Dwarfs, 
7: ps circumſtances exempt them from being car- 
ried about in Boxes: reſerving only to . himſelf, as 
10 the right of a Poet, thoſe ſmart characters that will 

« ſhine in Epigrams. | Venerable Neſtor,, I ſalute 
« you in the name of | the club, 


Bos. Snopr, Screen: 
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Ne 273. September 29. 1713. 


Nec ſera comantem 
- Narcilſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen Acanthi, 
— Pallenteſque hederas, et amantes littora myrtos. 
Vike. 


1 Lately took a particular Friend of mine to my 
houſe in the country, not without Tome appre- 
henſion, that it gould afford little entertainment to a 
man of his polite taſte, particularly in architecture 
and gardeniug, who had fo Tong been converſant 
with all that is beautiful and great in cither. But it 
was a pleaſant furprize to me, to bear him oſten 
declare he had found in my little retirement that 
beauty which he always thought wanting in the moſt 
celebrated ſeats (or, if you will, Villa's) of the na- 
tion. This he deſcribed to me in thoſe verſes, with 
which Martial begins one of his . 


* 
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Baiana moſtri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtint, 
Non otiofis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonſiligue buxeto, 
Ingrata lati ſpatia detinet campi; 
Sed rurt vero, barbaroque letatur. 


There is certainly ſomething in the amiable ſim- 
plicity of unadorned Nature, that ſpreads over the 
mind a more noble ſort of tranquillity, and a loftier 
ſenſation of pleaſure, than can be raiſed * the 
nicer ſcenes of art. | 
This was the taſte of the A e in nas 
dens, as we may diſcover from the deſcriptions en- 
tant of them. The two moſt celebrated wits of the 
world have. each of them left us a particular picture - 
of a Garden; wherein thoſe great maſters being 
wholty - unconfined, and painting at pleaſure, may 
be thought to have given à full idea of what they 
eſteemed moſt excellent in this way. Theſe (one may 
obſerve) conſiſt entirely of the uſeful part of borticul- 
ture, fruit · trees, herbs, water, etc. The pieces I am 
ſpeaking of are Virgil's account of the garden of the 
old Corycian, and Homer's of that of Alcinous in 
the ſeventh Odyſſey, to which I refer the reader. _. 
Sir William Teinple has remarked, that this gar- 
den of Homer contains all. the juſteſt rules and pro- 
viſions which can go toward compoſing the beſt gar+ 
dens. Its extent was four Acres, which, in thoſe 
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times of ſimplicity, was looked upon as a large one, 
even for a Prince. It was incloſed all round for de- 


fence; and for conveniency Joined cloſe to the _ 
of the Palace. 


He mentions next the Trees, which were Rang. 
ards, and ſuffered to grow to their full height. The 
fine deſcription of the Fruits that never failed, and 
the eternal Zephyrs, is only a more noble and po- 
etical way of expreſſing the contmual ſucceſſion of 
one fruit after another throughout the year. 
The Vineyard ſeems to have been à plantation 
diſtin from the Garden; as alſo the beds of Greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the /inclo- 
ſure, in the uſual place of our Kitchen Gardens. 
+ The two Fountains are diſpoſed very remarkably: 


15 They roſe within the incloſure, and were brought in 


by conduits or ducts; one of them to water all parts 
of the gardens, and the other underneith the Palace 
into the Town, for the ſervice of the publick. 

How contrary .to this ſimplicity is the modern 
practice of gardening? We. ſeem to make it our 
ſtudy to recede from Nature, not only in the va rious 
tonſure of greens into the moſt regular and formal 
ſhapes, but even in monſtrous attempts beyond the 
reach of the art itſelf: we run into ſculpture, and 
are yet better pleaſed to have our Trees in the moſt 
aukward figures of men and 2 than in the moſt 
— of their own. 
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* 
Vic et nexilibus videas e frondibus bortos, 
' Implexos late muros, et moenia circum 
Porrigere, et latas e ramis ſurgere turres ; | 
*> Deflexam et myrtum in puppet, atque area roſira » 
In buxiſque undare fretum, atque e rore rudentes, 
Parte alia frondere ſuis tentoria caſiris ; 
Seutaque, ſpiculaque, et jaculantia clria vallas. 


believe it is no wrong obſervation, that perſons 
of genius, and thoſe who are moſt capable of art, 
are always moſt fond of nature: as ſuch are chiefly 
ſenſible, that all art conſiſts in the imitation and 
ſtudy of nature: On the contrary, people of the com- 
mon level of underſtanding are principally delighted 
with the little niceties and fantaſtical operations of 
art, and conſtantly think-that fineſt which is leaſt na- 
tural. A Citizen is no ſooner proprietor of a couple 
of Yews, but he entertains thoughts of erecting them 
into Giants, like thaſe of Guildhall. I know an 
eminent Cook, who beautified his country-ſeat with 
a Coronation-dinner in greens, where you ſe. the 
Champion flouriſhing on horſeback at one end of 
the table, and the Queen in perpetual youth at the 
For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of 
this curious taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue 
of Greens to be diſpoſed of by an eminent Town- 
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Gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this 
head. He repreſents, that for the advancement of a 
politer ſort of ornament in the Villa's and Gardens 
adjacent to this great city, and ir order to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe places from the mere barbarous countries of 
groß nature, the world ſtands much in need of a vir. 
tuoſo Gardener, who has a turn to ſculpture, and is 
thereby capable of improving upon the ancients, in 
the imagery of Ever-greens. L proceed to his cata- 
logue. | 


Adam and Hes h Wi Adam, a little ſhattered by 
_ the fall of the Tree of Knowledge in the great 


ſtorm ; Eve and the Serpent very flouriſhing. 


Noah's ark in Holly, the _' a little 22 for 
want of water. * 8 


The Tower of Babel, not yet niſhed. 


St. George in Box; I 
Nee ee See 
April. K | | | 


ene with a tail of Ground- 
| Ivy for the preſent. 


N. B. Thoſe two not to be fold ſeparately, - 
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& Laurufins Beer b Med, wih a Jarkger Hants 
in Berries. 


255 


e 


A pair of Giant Avnted, to "be bd cheap. 


A Queen Elizabeth in Phyllirea, a little inclining to 
the green ſickneſs, but of full growth. 


| Another Queen Elizabeth in Myrtle, which was 
very forward, but miſcarried by being too near 4 
Savine. 


An old Maid of bonour in Wormwood. | 
A topping Ben. Joknſon in Laurel. 


ꝓ— wade Ns ts Digs, — 
Vlighted, to be diſpoſed of, « pennyworth. | 


A quick-ſet Hog ſhot up into a Porcupine, by belng 
forgot a week in rainy weather. 


A Lavender Pig, with Sage growing in his belly. 


A pair of Maidenbeads in Firr, in great forwand- 
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He alto cutteth family pieces of men, women, and 
children, fo that any gentleman may have his wy ; 
cy Myrtle, or his own in Horn- beam. 


Thy Wife ſhall be as the fruitful n and thy 
Children as Olive-branches round thy table. 


e 


HOMER ILIAD. 


Heu is univerſally allowed to have had 
the greateſt Invention of any writer whatever. 
The praiſe of Judgment, Virgil has juſtly conteſted 
with him, and others may have their pretenſions as 
to particular excellencies ; but his Iuvention remains 
yet unrivall'd. Nor is it a wonder if he has ever been 
acknowledged the greateſt of poets, who moſt excel - 
led in that which is the very foundation of poetry. 
It is the invention that in different degrees diſtin- 
guiſhes all great Genius s: The utmoſt ſtretch of 
human ſtudy, learning, and induſtry, which maſter 
every thing beſides, can never attain to this. It fur- 
niſhes Art with all her materials, and without it, 
Jadgment itſelf can at beſt but ſea/ wiſely : For Art 
i only like a prudent ſteward that lives on manag- 
ing the riches of Nature. Whatever praiſes may be 
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given to works of Judgment, there is not even a fin 
gle beauty in them, to which the Invention muſt not 
contribute. As in the moſt regular gardens, Art can 
| only reduce the deauties of 'Natufe'to 

rity, and Beh a figure, which r 
better take in, and is therefore more entertained 
with. And perhaps the reaſon why common Critics 
are inclined to prefer a judicious and methodical ge- 
®nius to a great and fruitful one, is, becauſe they find 
. It eaſier for themſelves to purſue their obſervations 
to comprehend the vaſt and various extent of Na- 
ture. 


Our author's, work is a wild paradiſe, where if 
we cannot. ſe all the beauties fo diſtinctiy as in an 


ordered garden, it is only becauſe the number of 
them is infinitely greater. "Tis like à copious nur- 
ſery which. contains the ſeeds. and firſt production 
of every kind, out of which thoſe who followed him 
have but ſelected fome particular plants, each ac- 
cording to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. , If 
dome things are too luxuriant, it is owing to the rich- 
'-nefs;of the ſoil; and if others are not arrived to per- 
fection or maturity, it is only becauſe they are over- 
run and oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger nature. | 
11 is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute that unequall'd fire and rapture, which 
is ſo forcihle in Homer, that no man of a true poe 
tical ſpirit is maſter of kitnſelf while he reads him- 
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What he writes, is of tho moſt animated nature ima- 
gjnable; . every thing moves, every thing lives, and 
is put in action. If a council be called, or a, battle 
fought, you are not coldly informed of what was 

aid or , done 2s from third. perſpn ; the reader is 
burried out. of hiaxſelf by the, force of the Paet's ima» 
ginatiov,. and turns in one place to a hearer, in ano» 
ther to a ſpectator. — | 
a ‚ apap hafebvites. 4 tha 


en- * en hut 
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They pour along lite « fre that ſongs the minha 
before it. Tis however remarkable, that his fancy, 
which is every where vigorous, is not diſcovered im« 
mediately at the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt 
ſplendor : It grows in the progreſs both upon bim- 
{elf and others, and becomes on, fire like a charidt. 
| wheel, by its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt 
thought, correct elocution, poliſhed numbers, may 
haye been found in a thouſand; but this poetical 
fire, this Vipida vis animi, in a very few, Even in 
works where all thoſe are imperfe& or negleged, 
this can over-power criticiſm, and make us admire 
even while we diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, 
though attended with abſurdities, it brightens all the 
rubbiſh about it, till we ſe nothing but its. own 
ſplendor. This Fire is diſcerned in Virgil, but dif- 
e 
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conſtant: In Lucan and — it burſts out in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes : In Milton it 
glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon arder 
by the force of art: In Shakeſpear, it Rifikes before 
we are aware, like an accidental fire ffoa heaven : 
HE COR eee 
clearly, and every where irrefitibly.” | EM 
l ſhall here endeavour to ſhow; bow this vaſt In- 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperior to that of 
any poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 
| his work, as it is the great and peculiar characteriſtic 
which diffinguiſhes him from all other authors. = 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a power- 
ful lier, which in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſeemed not enoygh to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
_ . compak of nature to ſupply his maxims and reflec- 
tions; all the inward paſſions and affections of man- 
- Kind, to furniſh his characters; and all the outward 
forms and images of things for his deſcriptions ; but 
watiting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opeged a new, and boundlefs walk for his imagina- 
tion, and created a world for bimſelf in the invention 
of Fable. That which Ariſtotle calls the Su of poetry, 
was firſt 'breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall begin 
with conſidering him in this part, as it is naturally 
the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means the de- 
ſigu of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
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Fable may be divided into the probable,” the aile- 
gorical, aud the marve/lons. The probable fable, is the 
recital of ſuch actions as though they did not hap- 
pen, yet might, in the common courſe:of vature: 
Or of ſuch. as; though they did, become fables by 
the additional epiſodes and manner of telling them. 
Of this ſort is the main tory of an Epic poem, the 
refurss of Ulyiles, | tbe ſettlement of the Trojans in 
vr the like. of the lied is the anger of 
| Achilles, the "miſt ſhort and fiogle ſubjeRt that ever 
was choſen danyi. Tac this he has ſupplied 
with a vaſter variety of incidents and events, and 
crouded; with a greater number of councils,  ſpeech- 
e battles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than aue go be 
found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes. are of the 
utmoſt latitude and irregularity. The ation is hun- 
ried on with the moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole 
duration employs. not ſo much as fifty days-- Virgil, 
for want of ſo warm a genius, aided himGlF. by ta- 
king in a more extenſive ſubiect, as well as a greater 
length of time, and contracting the deſign of both 
Homer's poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 
part , as large as | his... The other Eyie Poets | have 
uſed the fame practice, but generally carried it fo 
far as to ſuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy 
the unity of action, and loſe their readers in an un- 
reaſonable. length of time. Nor is it only in the 
main deſign that they have been able to add to. 
bis invention, but they have followed him in every 
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epiſade and part of ftory. If be has given « regilar 
catalogue of an army, they all draw up their forces in 
the ſame order. If be has funeral games for Pa- 
trochs; Virgil bas the fame for Anchiſes, and Sta- 
thus (rather than omit them)! deſtroys the unity of his 
addon for thoſe of Archer. if Ulyſſes viſit the 
ſhader, the Mens of Virgil and Scipio of Silius are 
ant aber kim. If be e dchinel from” bis re 
turn by the/allurements ot Calypſo, o is ZEneas by 
Dido, an Rinaldo by Armids- If Achilles be ab- 
| ſent from the army-bn the ſcore of à quarrel through 
half the poem, \Rinaldo- mult” abſent himſelf juſt as 
| longs on dhe He account? "If de gives his bero « 
nie of Skeftial -armour; Virgil and Taſſo make the 
nate preſent to theirs. Virgil has not only obſerved 
this cloſe imitation of Homer, but where be had not 
led the way; Tupplied the want from other Greek au- 
(bord Thi the ſtory of Sion, and the taking of 
Tioy' was copied (ſays Macrobius) almoſt word for 
Ford from Pimnder, as; the Loves ef | Dido and 


A bas ate taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon in 


| ad ſeveral others in the fame manner. 

a — the allegwrical fable: I we reflet 

upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 
ae and phyſical: philoſophy, which Homer i ge- 

 nerally ſuppoled to have wrapp'd up in bis alrHerin, 

3 imple ſcene of wonder may thi 


corfideration afford us! How fertile will that im 
£ bannen appear, "which was able! to clothe” all the 


* 
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properties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, 
the virtues and vices, in forma and perſons; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the nature 
of the things 'they ſhadowed? This is a field in 


mer; add whatever commendations have been al- 
lowed them on this head, are by no means for their 
invention in huvipg enlarged his circle, but for 
their Judgment in having contracted it. For when 
te mode of learning changed in following ages, and 
ſcience was delivered in a plainer manner; it then 
became as reaſonable in the more modern poets to 
tay it aſide, as it was in Homer, to make uſe of 
it. And perhaps it was no unhappy circumſtance 
for Virgil, that there was not in his time that de- 
mand upon him of ſo great an invention, 25 might 
be capable of gra. al thoſe allegorical parts 
of a poem. 

"The marvellos fable inclades whatever is ſoper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods. 
He ſeems the firſt "who brooght them into 4 Tyſten) 
of machinery for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes 
its greateſt importance and dignity. For we find 
thoſe authors who have been offended at the literal 
notion of the Gods, conſtantly laying their accuſa- 
tion againſt Homer as the chief ſupport of it. But 
whatever cauſe there might be to n bis * ; 
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in a philofophical or religious view, they are ſo per- 
— _*fe4 in the poetic, that mankind have been ever 
-fince contented” to follow them: None have bem 
able to enlarge the ſphere of poetry beyond the li- 
mits he has ſet: Every attempt of this nature has 
proved unſucceſsful; and after all the various changes 
of times eee IG 
the Gods of Poetry. 
We come now to the A ne his perſons: 
And here we ſhall find no author bas ever drawn 
*fo many, with fo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, 
«or given us ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of 
them. Every one has fomething fo ſingularly his 
-own, that no painter could have diſtinguiſhed them 
more by their features, than the . Poet has by their 
manners. Nothing can be more exact than the 
-diſtin&ions be has obſerved in the different degrees 
3 virtues and vices. The lingle quality of courage 
is wonderfully -diverſified in the ſeveral character: 
"of the Iliad. That of Achilles is furious and in- 
tractable; that of -Diomede forward, yet liſtening to 
advice and ſubject to command: That of Ajax is 
heavy and ſelf. conſiding: of Hector active and vi- 
*pilant: The courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited 
by love of empire and ambition; that of Menelaus 
mixed with ſoftneſs and tenderneſs for his people: 
We find in Idomeneus a plain direct foldier, in Sar- 


»pedon a gallant and generous one. Nor is this ju- 
— Atom <ad atentibing diverſity - to bead ond 
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in the principal quality which conſtitmes the matt 
of each charaQer, but even in the underparts of it, 
to which he takes care to give a tincture of that 
principal one. For example; the main characters 
of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in wi/fom; and they 
are diſtinQ'in this, that the- wiſdom of the one is arti: 
fitial and various,” of the other, natural, open, and 
regular. But they have, beſides, characters of cou- 
rage ; and this quality alſo takes a different” turn in 
each from the difference of lis prudence : for one 
in the war depends - ſtill upon cartion, the other 
upon experience. | It would be endleſs: to produce 
inſtances of theſe kinds. The characters of Vir- 


gl are far from ſtriking us in this open manner; 

they lie in a- great degree hidden and undiſtinguiſh» 
ed, and; where they are marked moſt evidently, af- 
fe us not in proportion to thoſo of Homer. His 
characters of valour are much alike; even that of 


Turnus ſeems no way peculiar, but as it is in a ſu- 


perior degree; and we ſee nothing that differences 
the courage of Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſtus, 
Cloanthus, or the reſt; In like manner it-may be 
remark'd of+ Statius's heroes, that an air of impe- 
tuolity runs through them all: the ſame horrid and 
ſavage courage appears in his Capaneus, Tydeus, 
Hippomedon, etc. They have a parity of charac- 
ter, which makes them ſeem brothers of one fa- 
mily. I believe when the reader is led into this 
track of reflection, if he will purſue it thro' the Epic 


— 


aſten conſiſt of general reflections or thooghts, 


us readers. 


eee he will be ene infi- 
nitely ſuperior in this point the venting. of. Homer 
was to that of all others. 

Tbe ſperabes are to be conſidered e flow 
from the characters, being perfect or deſectiva as 
they agree or diſagree with the manners of: thoſe 
who utter them. As there is! more variety of cha- 
racters in the Hliad, ſo thete is oſ ſpeeches, than in 
any other poem. Every thing in it has manner (u 
Ariſtatle ex preſſes it) that is, every thing is added 
or ſpoken. It is hardly cretlible-in- a work of ſuch 
lepgth, how ſmall a number of lines are employed 
in narration- Ia Virgil the dramatir part is leb 
in proportion to the narrative; and the ſpeeches 


which might: be equally juſt in any perſon's. mouth 
upon the ſame occafion.' As! many of his (perſons 
have no apparent characters, -ſa many of bis ſpecch- 
es eſcape being applied and judged by the rule of 


in Homer: All yphich ate the: effefts of a colder 
invention, that intereſts us leſs in the action de- 
ſcribed: n — leave 


N view of dhe fee. 
aents, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the | 
ſublimity and ſpirit of bis thoughts. Longious, ha 
given his opinion, that it was in this part Homer 


& 
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principally excelled. What were globe Fickt 


to prove the grandeur and excellence of his -ſenti> 


ments in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable 
a. parity with thoſe of the Scripture: Duport, in 


his Gnomologia Homerica, has collected innumera - 


ble inſtances of i this ſort. And it is with juſtice an 
excellent modern writer allows, that if Virgil has 


not ſo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, he 
has ——— are ſublime — 
nithing ſentiment where he is not fred /by th 
Tliad: 4 zn 3. 
If Gender pee 3 "ts 
we ſhall find the invention ſtill predominant-: To 
what elſe: can we aſtribe that vaſt comprehenſion 


of images of every ſort, where we ſee each circuin» | 


ſtance. of art, and individual of nature ſummoned 
gination ; too which all | things,: in their various 


their impreſſions taken off to perſection at a beat? 
Nay, + he not only gives us the full proſpets uf 


things, but ſeveral unexpected peculiarities --and 


fide-views, unobſerved by any Painter but Homer. 
Nothing is ſo furprizing as the deſcriptions. of his 


battles, which take up no leſi than half the [lad, = 


and are ſupplied with fo vaſt a variety of incidents, 
that no one bears a likenes to another; ſuch dif- 


ferent kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 


views, preſented themſelves in an inſtant, and had 
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wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch à profi- 
ſion of noble ideas, that every battle riſes above the 
laſt in greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. It is cer. 
tain there is not near that number of images and de- 
ſcriptions: in any Epic Poet; though every one has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity out of bim: 
And it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that be has 
— 3 are not 3 
A nee Mass to the e we 
fee the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in 
the moſt enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge 
him the father of poetical - diction, the. firſt who 
taught that language of the Gods. to mens. ' His en- 
which diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and exe- 
cuted with rapidity. It is indeed the ſtr ongeſt and 
moſt glowing: imeginable, and touched with the 
greateſt ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to fay, He was 
the only poet who had found out ing words; 
there are in him more daring figures and metaphors, 
than in any good: author whatever. An arrow is 
impatient to be on the wing, a weapon 7hirſts to 
2 the blood of an enemy, and the like. Yet 
his expreſſion is never too big for the ſenſe, but 
juſtly great in proportion to it. Tis the ſentiment 
that ſwells and fills out the dition, which riſes 
with it, and forms itſelf about it: And in the 
ſame degree that a thought is warmer, an expreſſion 


| . 
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will be brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this will 
become more perſpicuous: Like glaſs in the fur- 
-nace, which grows to a greater magnitude and refines 
to a greater clearneſs, only as the breath within is 
more powerful, and the heat more intenſe. __ 

To throw his language more opt of proſe, Ho- 
mer ſeems to have affected the compornd epithets. 
This was a fort of compoſition peculiarly proper to 
poetry, not only as it heighten'd the diction, but as 
it affiſted and filled the numbers with greater ſound 
and pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure 
to thicken the images. On this laſt conſideration, '.I 
cannot but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of 
his invention, ſince (as he has managed them) they 
are a fort of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons 
or things to which they are joined. We ſee the 
motion of Hector's plumes in the epithet Kopv- 
-8a0x05, the landſcape of mount Neritus in that of 
Eirooigunace, and ſo of others, which particular ima- 
ges could not have been inſiſted upon fo long 
as to expreſs them · in a deſcription (tho* but of a 
ſingle line) without diverting the reader too much 
from the principal action or figure. As a - metaphor 
is a ſhort ſimile, aaa ld; ſhort de- 
ſcription. © 
Tau. if we, conſider his verſification, we ſhall 
we ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his in- 
vention in that. He was not ſatisfied with bis 
language as he found it. ſettled in any one part of 


* 
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Greece, but ſearch'd thro” its differing diale® with 
this particular view, to | beautify und perſect his 
numbers: he conſidered theſe as they bad a greater 
mixture of vowels or conſonants, | and "accordingly 
employed them as the verſe required either a 
greater ſmoothneſs or ſtrength. What be moſt af. 
fefted was the Jonie, wich has a! peculiar ſycet - 
neſs, from its never uſing contractions, aud from its 
"cuſtom of reſolving the diphthong into two ſyl- 
lables, fo as to make the words open themſelves 
with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. | With 
this he mingled the Arric oontractions, the broader 
Dorir, and the feebler | Folic,” which often rejects its 
 uſpirate; or takes off its accent; and compleated 
_ "this variety by altering ſome letters with the licence 
of poetry. Thus his meaſiires, inſtead of being 
fetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to run 
along with the warmth" of bis rapture, and even 
to pive à further repreſentation of his notions, in 
the correſpondence of their ſounds to 'what they 
ſigrüßed. Out of all theſe be has derived that 
bermony, which makes us confeſs he had not only 
the richeſt bead, but the fineſt" ear in the world. 
"This is fo great à truth, that whoever will but 
conſult the tune of his verſes, even without under- 
ſtanding them (wir the ſame ſort of diligenec as 
we daily fee practiſed in the caſe of Italian Operas) 
will find more ſweetneſs, variety, and majeſty of 
ſound, than in any other language or poetry. The 
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beauty of bis numbers is allowed by the criticks to 
be copied bot faintly! by Virgil gif, "though 
they'are ſo juſt to aſeribe it to the nature of the Latin 
tongue 2 Indeed the Greek has fome advantages, 


both from the natural ound of "its words, and bs 


turn and cauence of its verſe, which agree with the 
genius ef uo other language. | Virgil. was very ſenfi- 
dle of this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in 

up a more intractable language to whatſoever 

| it was eapable oft and in particular never failed to 
bring the ſound of his line to u beautiful agreement 
with ies riſe; If the Grecian poet has not been fo 
frequently celebrated on this account as the Roman, 
the only 'reaſdn is, that fewer eriticks have underſtood 
than the other. Dionyſius of 'Hilicar- 
' naſſus has pointed out many of our author's beauties 
in "this kind, in bis treatie of the "Compoſition - of 
Words, and others will be taken notice of in the 
_ courſe of my Notes. Te ſuffices at preſent to obſerve 
of his nambers; that they flow with ſo much caſe, as 
to make one imagin# Homer had no other care than 
to tranſcribe as faſt "as the Nie diftated; and at 
the Game time wich ©" much force and ioſpiriting 
vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound 
of a trimpet._ "They toll along 2s 4 plentiful. river, 
always in motion, and always full; while we are 
borne away by; a thie. of verſe, the oy. Pas and 
n 
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works; .a9d accordingly we. ind it to have made 
\ his fable more extenſive and copious than any other, 
n e coo e ag „ - his 
| ſpeeches more 4ffefing and tranſported, his ſenti 


ments more warm and /eblime, his images 

ſcriptions more u and - animated, 3 

eee OY numbers more 
what has been 
of th had, 


all the world in more than one faculty ; and 2s 
Homer has done this in invention, Virgil has in jude- 
event. Not that we are to think Homer wanted 
Judgment, "becauſe Virgil. had it in a more eminent 
Are or that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe 
rene Each of -thele 
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man beſides, and” are only fd to” have 1eG in cont- 
-pariforr with one another. Homer was the greater 
genius, Virgil the berter "artiſt. ln one we moſt 
-admite- the man, in the other the wotk: Homer 
kurries and” tranſports” us with a commanding impe- | 
tuoſity. Virgil leads ur with an attractive majeſty: 
Homer ſcatters with a gefierous profuſion, Virgil 
| beſtows with 4 careful 'niagnificence: Homer, like 
the Nile,” pours out his riches with a boundleß over- 
dow Virgil, likes river ir ite banks, "with a gen- 
tle and conſtant ſtream. "When we bebold their bat-- 
tles, 'methinks the two Poets te the Heroes 
they celebrate : Hemer boundleſs and irrelftible as | 
Achilles; Bears all' before bim, and ſhimes more and 
more us the tumult increaſes ;- Vigil calmly daring, 
like Rues, appears undMturbed* in- rhe midſt of the 
ation F diſpoles al -about* him, und conquers with 
tranquillity. And ben we 106k” upon their ma- 
chines} Homer ems Me his- owy.- Jopiter in hiv ter- 
rors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcattering ths lightnings, and 
fring the Hearens3 Virgil, like ae oe vat 11 


| But, after all; E ab wich great 
Viftues, they naturally border, on ſos imperfection; 
and it is often hard to diltinguiſh era where the 
vittue ends, or the fault begins. As: prodente may | 
ſometimes fink to fuiclov ſo may a great- judgment- 
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decline to coldnef;. and as magnanimity may run wp 
to profuſion or extrayagatice, ſo may a great, inves 
tion to redundancy or wildneß. If we look. von 
Homer in tha view, we ſhall perceive the chief 65. 


jections againſt him to proceed from fo. 1 


a66he eh ot i Bray. bat ou? ...y 

Among theſe we may reckoy ſome of his mnarge. 
* fins, upon which, ſo, much criticiſm has been 
ſpent, as. ſurpaſſing all the. hounds of probability. 
Perhaps: it may be wich great, and.ſuperior-fouls, . 
with | gigantic bodies, which exerting  themſclre 
with - unnſual ſtrengtb, exceed what is 'commonly 
 . thought the dus proportion of parts, to become mi - 
racles in the whole; and like the old heroes of that 


make, commit; ſomething near extravagance, amidit 


2 beter ef glorious and inimitable. performances. Thus 


"De 
5 


amen den bis ſpealing horſes; and Vgl his art. 


' diflilling bleed, where the latter bas not ſo much as 
_ contrived the Wannen * Nau 18: fave 
che probability. _ © Su org 

Ie js owing. to the bye wen jovention, that Lis &. 
 milies have been thought too exuberant and full of 
circumſtances. .. The; force] of this faculty is feen in 
nothing more, than in ite inability to confine itſelf to 
that ſingle. circumſtance upon which the compariſon 
| is grounded: it runs out into embelliſhments of add- 
tional images, which however are ſo managed as not 
- £0 overpower the main one, His families are like 
piQures, where the n r 
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eee ginm agranble tezha driginal but is alſo 
++ off with 'pceaional grnaments.and proſpetts.. The 
fame will account for, his manner, of ,beaping a num- 
ber compariſons ere in ove breath, when is Kg 


'complppngent images-. ' The. ener will eafily-extend 
this obexvation to more ohections of the fame kind, 
If there are; others | which, em rather | to, charge 
kim with a defect or narrownels of genius, than an 
. excels; of itz thoſe ſermijng defefts, vill: be found; up- 
en examination. to proceed wholly from the nature of 
the times. he lived in. Such are his; groſſor repreſexts- 
tions of the Cody, and. the vicious and  imperfe#. man- 
ners of his Heroes, which will be treated of in the 
following-* Ae: Bat I. muſt here ſpeak a word of 
the latter, as it i point: generally carried; into, ex- 
tremes, both by the cenſurers and defenders of Ho- 
mer. It mult. be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to 
think with Madam Dacier, “ thes;? thoſe times and 
. mangers are, ſo, much the morgexcellent, as they 
are more contrary to ours. Wh pre- 
. judiced in their favour, as 'to-magaify'the ſlicty of 
36 
werd thyo' dhe world: e ne 
n when! thy gout. N 
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5 223 which we ſometiines ſee the Heroes of 


— © Antiquity, and | entertaining themfelves with a clear 


noe Pen 
Were put to the ſword, ald thee wives: and "davgh. 
- ters made Nlaves aud 'concubines? Ou the other fa, 
- F'wodld/not be © delicate as thoſe: moderd eritick, 
© who ate ſhocked at the fen offerr and Mean em- 


Homer. engaged. There is a pleaſire"in taking 's 
view of that fimplicity, in oppoſitib to the-luxury | 
of ſucceeding ages,” ii betiolding Monarchs without 
 / thelt guards, Princes tend their flocks, nd Priz- 
oeſſes drawing water from the ſprings. When we 

rend Homer, we 'ought to reflect that we are read - 
mz this moſt ancient author in the beathen world; 
aud thoſe who confider hin in- this Ihe, wil dou- 
bie their plealirein'the+ peruſal of him. Het them 
| thivk they are growing: acquainted with nations and 
people that are now-no:more;. that they are Reppitig 
almoſt three thouſand +years- back into the remoteſt 


: and furpriſing vio of things no where eln to de 
' found; the only tyjje mirrour of: that aricient world. 
By this means alone their greateſt” obſtacles will vi- 
ni; ee Ai eee ther aue, . 
core a fatixfaRtion. | 

Tun conſideration a further favs to anfwer 
| for the conſtant uns of the fume epithits to his Gods 
and Heroes, fach as the fir-darting-Pheebus, the his- 
2 Pallas, the ſwift. footed Achilles, etc. which ſome 
| have cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly repeated. 
Thoſe of the Gods depended upon the powers and 
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offices then believed to belong to them, and had con- 
erated a weight and venetation: from the rites ant 
folemn devotions in which they were uſed: they were 
a ſort of attributes with which it wg « matter of 1 
beion to ſalute them on all-oecafions, and which it 
| was un irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of 
great men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion that they were | 
in the nature of Surnames, and repeated as ſuch; for 
the Greeks having no names derived · from their fa- 
| thers, were obliged to add ſome other diſtinQion of 
each perſon ; either naming his parents exprefily, or 
his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: As Alex- 
ander the fon of Philip, Herodotus of Haliearnaſſus, 
Diogenes che Cynic, etc. / Homer therefore comply- 
| ing with the cuſtom of his country, - uſed-ſuch diſtine- 
we additions as better agreed with poetry. And in- 
| teed we have ſomething parallel to theſe in modern 
ume, ſuch as the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund 
Ironſide, - Edward Long - hanks, Edward, the Black 
Prince; etc. | If yet this be thought to account better 
| bor the propriety than for the repetition, I ſhall add 
a further conjefture. Heſiod, dividing the world in- 
do its diffrent ages, has placed a fourth age between 
the brazen and the iron one, of | Heroes diſtiat from 
«ther men, @ divine race, who fought at | Thebes. and 
Troy, are called Demi-Gods, and live by the care of Ju- 
piter in the Mandref the BH . Now, among the. 
divine . honours which were paid them, Wee 
93 Bb. 3 ver. 166, ane. 9 28 


een 


I not as good and'perfect's prince as ZEneas, ben the 
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bars this ald in cvimon with the Gods, not to be 
mentioned without: the ſolemnity of an epithet, and 
boch an might be acceptable to tans, by — 
ing their fumilies, chens, or qualities. 3 
Nee epels ee e aha Home, 
are ſuc as hardly deſerve 4 reply, but will yet be ta - 
ken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the work. 
Many have been occafioned by an injudicious endes- 
vor to exalt Virgil: which is much the' fame, as if 
one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtrufture-by under- 
| mining the foundation: | One would imagine, by the 
whole courſe of their parallels, that theſe Critics 
never ſo much a3- heard of Homer's having written 
firſt; a conſideration which whoeyer compares theſe 
| 1 ide tones ahocte Is ine” Some 


and moral of the Eueis to thoſe of the Iliad, for-the 
ams reaſons which | might ſet the Odyſſey above the = 
ZEveis = as that the Hero is OY wiſer man; and the 
an oſ the one more beneficial: to his country than 
that of the other: or el6 they blame him for not do- 
ing what he never deſigned; as begauſe Achilles is 


very moral of bis poem required a contrary charac- 
ter; Jr-is thus that Rapin judges in his compariſon. 
of Hamer and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe particular 
paſſages of Homer, which are not fo laboured as ſome 
that Virgil. drew out of them; This is the whole 
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rel with what they take for low and mean expreſ- 
ſions, ſometimes thro? a falſe delicacy and refinement, 
 oftner from an ignorance of the graces of the origi- 
nal; and then triumph in the aukwardneß of their 
own tranſlations : This is the conduct of Perault in 


tending to a fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh between 


| but when they come to aſſign the cauſes of the great 
reputation. of the Iliad, they found it upon the igno- 
rance of his times, and the prejudice of thoſe that 
followed: And in purſuance. of this principle, they 
make thoſe accidents (ſuch as the contention. of the 


cities, cte, ) to be the caules of his fame, which were 


might as well be ſaid of Virgil, or any 
whole general character will infallibly raiſe many 
caſual additions to their reputation. This is the me- 
thod of Monl. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon 


be moſt have. been the greateſt poet of his nation, 


ſter cren of thoſe who ſurpalſed hin. w 


dias his title to the honour of the chief invention ; 
and as en eee ee 
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a management of Scaliger in his Poetice. Others quar- 


kis Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, pre- 


Ju all theſe objeQions we ſee nothing that contra 


the perſongl merit of Homer, and that of his work ; | 


ow 


. in reality the conſequences of his Merit. The ſame | 
great author, 


the whole, that in whatever age. Homer had lived, 


and that he may be ſaid in this ſenſe to be the ma- | 


9 . 
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of poetry ite) remains unequal'd by his follower, 
be ftill continues Tuperior to *them. A cooler Jodg- 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be more approved 
in the eyes of one ſort of Critics: but that warmth 
of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerfal ap. | 
|  plauſes, which holds the beart of a reader under the 
ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only appears the 
Inventor of poetry, but excells all the inventors of 
other arte in this, that be har ſwallowed up the honour 
or thoſe who ſueceeded him. What he has done ad- 
mitted no incredſe, It. oxfly left room for contration | 
or regulation. He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at 
once: and if be has failell in ſome of his flights, it 
- was but becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind Rems like a mighty Tree which riſes from 
the moſt vigorous, Teed, "is improved with induſtry, | 
flouriſhes, and produces the lineſt fruit ; nature and 
art conlpire to raiſe it ; pleabbre and profit join to 
make it. valuable: and they ho find the juſteſt faults, 
are only Taid chat a few branches {which run Juxt- 
nant thro' a richne6 of nature) might be Topped in- 
to form to give it a more regular appearance. 
| Haviog now ſpoken of the beauties and defefts of 
| the origins, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief charaQeriſtic. As far 
85 that is ſeen in the main parts of the Poem, ſuch n 
the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator can 
Prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contractions. 
As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, de 


| 
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{ription, and fimile 3 whoever leſſens or tog much | 
ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his au- 
thor entire and unmaim'd; and for the reſt, the dic- 
tion and verlification only are. his proper province; . 
ſince theſe muſt, be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he finds them. 

It Gould then be coafidered what methods may 
afford ſome equivalent in our language for the graces 
ol theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal tranſla- 
tion can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſuperior 
language: but it is a great miſtake to imagine (a 
many hare dane) that a raſh l can * | 
danger to loſs the Pult of Bs > ha by deviating 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. IF there be 
| ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in anti- 
quity, Which nothing better preſerves than a verſion 
almoſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take 
but thoſe which are neceſſary for tranefuſing the ſpi- 
nt of the original, and ſupporting the poetical fiyle 
of the tranſlation: and I will venture to ſay, there 
| have not been more men.miſled in former times by a 
fervile dull adherence to the letter, than have been de- 
luded in ours by a chimerical infolent hope of raiſing 
and improving their author. It is not to be doubted 
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that the fire of the poem is what a tranſlator ſhould bt 


principally regard, as it is moſt likely to expire in his 
managing: However, it is his ſafeſt way to be content 


EGS pep the whole; with 
out endeavouring to be more than he finds his author 
is In any particular plate. IT a great eeret in writ- 
ing to know when to be plain, and when poetical and 
figurative: and it & what Homer will teach vs, if we 
Vin but follow modeſtly in his footſteps. Where his 
- diflion is. bold and lofty, let us raiſe ours 48 high as 
we can; but where his is plain and humble, we ought 
not to be deterred from imitating him by the fear of 
incurrint the cenſlire of a mere Engliſh Critic. ' No- 
thing that belongs to Homer ſtems to have, been more | 
commonly miſtaken than the Juſt pitch of his ſtyle: 
Some of his tranſlators having felled into fuſtian in 
'a proud confidence of the ub others funk into 
flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion! of ſimplicity. 
Methinks 1 ce theſs different followers of. Homer, 
Te freativig ind training after him by violent leaps 
| and boupds (the certain ſigns of fate mettle) others 
loi and fervilely creeping in his train, while the | 
Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding with an un. 
aſßected and equal majeſty before them. However, of 
the'two extremes, one could ſooner pardon frenzy 
than frigidity : No author is to be envied for ſuch 
commendations as be may gain by that charadter of 
ſtyle, which his. friends muſt agree together to call 
ſimplicity, and the reſt of the world will call d/ref2 
There is a graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well 
, Us a bald and ſordid one, which differ as much from 
each other as * n, 
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oven :. Tu one thing to be tricked up, and another 
not to be dreſſed at all. eee woes th. 
tween oftentation and ruſticity. '- 
1h, $06 aha. ach ee e whe fo 
40 Fes ad in the er aid” our Author. 
One thay affirm, with all reſpe& to the inſpired wri- 
tings, that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other 
| words caching Pepin: vga 
men at that time, and in that part of the world; and 
as Homer is the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle 
muſt of cours bear a greater reſemblance to the f- | 
cred books than that of any other writer. This con- 
- fideration (together with what has been obſerved of 
the parity, of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks in 
duce a tranſlator on the one hand, to give into feve- 
ral of thole general phraſes and manners of expreſ- 
 fion which have attained a veneration even in our 
language from being uſed in the Old Teſtament; as 
on the other, to avoid thoſe which have been appro- 
Mines Os kane.) 
to myſtery and religion. 
For a further preſervation of this air of Gmpliciey, - 
a particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
 plainnefs thoſe r fentences and proverbial. ſpeeches = 


ſomething venerable, and as F may Gay oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs with which 
they are delivered: a grace which would be utterly 
loſt — eat, we call a 


which are ſo numerous in this poet. They have - 
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5 more ingenious (that is, » more modern) eur nt 
paraphraſe. 
Perhaps the mixture of en Groeifms * ola 
words after the manner of Milton, if done without 
too much affeation, might not have an ill eſſect ina 
_ verſion of this particular work, -which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern» 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campagne, junto, or the like 
(into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
ne * 17 
hing language. Ne 
There are two peculiarities in Homer's didtion, | 
which are a fort - of marks or moles, by which 7 
| common eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt fight: Thoſe 
bo are not his greateſt admirers look upon them as 
. defets; and thoſe who are, ſeem -pleaſed with them 
as beauties. I ſpeak of his compound. epithets, and of 
(his repetitions. Many of the former cannot be done 
literally into Engliſh without deſtroying the purity of 
dur language: . I believe ſuch ſbold de retained a3 
lde eaſily of themſelves into an Evgliſh compound, 
without violence to the ear or to the received rules 
of compoſition; as well as thoſe which have receiv- 
ed a fanQion from the. authority of our belt Poets, 
. and are become familiar thro their uſe of them; 
ſuch as the c/oud-compelling Jove, etc. As for the reſt, 
n en be as * and ſignificantly er- 
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preſt iti 2 ſingle word as in « compounded one, the 
Gigs be Wie mann. 

Some that cannot nee en 
full image by one or two words, may have juſtice 
done them by circumlocution; as the epithet Elvot- | 
nee to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous tranſlated nterally kaf-ſhaking, but affords a 
majeſtic idea in the periphrefir: The hftly mountain 
ſhakes Bir waving woods. Others that admit of differ- 
Ing lignifications, may receive an advantage by a 
Judicious variation, according to the occaſions on 
which they are introduced. For example, the epi- 
thet of Apollo, Baue, or far-fhooting, is capes | 
ble of two explicatious ;' one literal in reſpect of the 
darts and bow, the enſign of that God; the other 
allegorical wich regard to the rays, of the ſun: 
Therefore in ſuch places where Apollo i repreſented 

as a God in perſon, T would uſe the former inter- | 
pretation; and where the eſſee of the fan are 
deſeribed, I would make choice of the latter. Upon 
the whole, it would be necefſary to avoid that per- 
petual repetition of the ſame epithets which we find 
in Homer, and which, tho* it might de accommo- 
dated (as has been already ſhewn) to the ear of thoſs i 
times, is by no means ſo to ours: Dut one may 
wait for opportunities of placing them, where they 
derive an additional beauty from the occaſions on 


which they are <wpleged: . 
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"As for Homer's, Ripetitions,. ee how 
ines ches bra; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, 
or fingle ſentenges, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. 
Ii hope it is not impoſſcble to have ſuch a regard to 
| theſe, ' 8s neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the 
2 I OLI I 
graces; e ee hens the e he 
ſpeaker renders it -« ſort of infolence to alter his 
words; as in the meſſages from Gods to men, or 
Hom higher powers to daten in concerns. of, Nate, 
or where the ceremonial af religion ſtems to require 
it, in the ſolemn forms of prayert, oatis, or the like. 
In other caſes,” I believe the | beſt rule is to be guided 
| "bythe neatnels;] or diſtance) at which the repeti- 
Tons are placel in the origihal : "When they fol- 
low too cloſe, one may vary the expreſſion, but it 
| 4x 4 'queſtion' whether 6 profeſſed tranſlator be au- 
weed ee den n [MF they be rediow, the n. 
TURE N 2 
N eee 
Hoiner (. be. dn G4) n perpetually appyig ; 
the found to the ſenſe, and varying it on every ne- 
ages. This i mel oe of the moſt eee 
"beauties of poetry, and” attainable by very few: 1 
| know cnly'of Homer eminent. for it is the Greek, | 
and Virgil in Latin. 8 
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ſometimes happen by chance, when a writer is warm, 


and fully poſſeſt of his image: however, it may be | 


reaſonably believed they deſigned this, in whoſe verſe 


it Þ manifeſtly appears in a "ſuperior degree to all. 
others. | Few readers have the ear to be judges of it; 


this beauty. 

| Upon the whole, [ muſt confeſs myſelf utterly in 
capable of doing Juſtice to Homer. I attempt kim 
in no other hope but that which one may entertain 
without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy of bim than any entire tranſlation in verſe 
has yet done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, 
Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the 
advantage of an immeaſurable length of verſe, not- 
withſtanding which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe 
more looſe and rambling than his. © He has fre- 
| quent interpolations of four or fix lines, and I re- 
member one in the thirteenth” book of the Odyſſey, | 
ver. 312. where he has ſpun twenty verſes out of 
two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold 'a manner, 
that one might think he deviated on purpoſe, if he 
did not in other places of his notes infiſt fo much 
upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had a ſtrong 
affeftation of exttacting new meanings out of his 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe in his rbyming pre- 
free, « poem of the myſteries he had revealed i 
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but thoſe" who have, will ſel have endeavoured 323 
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Homer : and. ebene be endeavonred to frain th 
obvious ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion. is involy- 
ed in fuſtian, -a fault for which be was remarkable 
in bis original writings, as in the tragedy of Buſſy 
d' Amboiſe, etc. In a word, the nature of the man 
may account for , his whole performance; for he 
appears from his preface and remarks to have been 
of an arrogant ture, and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. 
His own boaſt of having finiſhed half the Iliad in 
leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhews. with what negligence 
his. verſion was performed, But that which is to 
be allowed him, and which very much contributed 
£0 cover his defe&s, is a daring, fiery. ſpirit that 
animates his tranſlation, which is ſomething like 
what one. might imagine Homer himſelf would have 
writ before he arrived at year of diſcretion. bg 
Hobbes bas given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but. for particulars, and. circum- 
ſtances he continually lops them, and oſten omits the 
moſt beautiful. As for its being eſtaemed a. cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not many have been led into 
that error by the; ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds 
not from bis following the original line by line, 
but from the contraQtions above-mentioned. He 
ſometimes omits whole ſimilies and ſentences, and is 
now and then guilty of miſtakes, into which no 
writer of his. learning could have fallen, but thro 
careleſſueſs. His poetry as well as o 's, is 100 
nean for criticiſm. | 3 
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"It h a great Joſs to the poetical' world that Mr 
Dryden did not ive to tranſlate the Hiad. He has 
left us only the firſt* book, and a ſinall part of the 
ſixth ;-"in which if he has in ſome places not truly 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, 
it ought to be excuſed on account of the haſte he 
| was obliged to write in. He ſeems to have had 
too much regard to Chapman, - whoſe words he 
ſometimes copies, and has unhappily followed him 
in paſſages where be wanders from the original. 
However, had he tranſlated the whole work, I would 
no more have attempted Homer after him than Vir- 
gil, his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding ſome hu- 
man errors) is the moſt noble and ſpirited tranſla- 
tion I-know in any language. But the fate of great 
genius's is like that of great miniſters, tho they are 
confeſſedly the firſt in the commonwealth of letter, 
they muſt be envied and calumniated only 590 being 
at the head of it.” 
— kn ny-epiaicn--coght to FUR eng 
deavour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is above 
all things to keep / alive. that ſpirit and fire which 
makes his chief character ; In particular places, 
where the ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with 


that character: to copy bim in all the variations 


of his” ſtyle, and the different modulations of his | 
numbers; to preſerve, in the more active or de- 
(criptive parts, 29 in the more 
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ſedate or narrative; a. plainneſs and ſolemnity; in 
the ſpeeches, a fullneſs, and perſpicuity ; in the ſen. 
tences,. a ſhortneſs and . gravity : | Not to neglect 
eyen the little figures: and turns on the words, nor 
ſymetimes the very caſt of the periods; neither o 
* omit nor confound any rites or - cuſtoms of anti- 
quity :- Perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
by any tranſlator, who has tolerably preſeryed ei- 
| ther the ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther re- 
commend to him, is to ſtudy his author rather from 
his own text, than from any commentators, how 
in the eſtimation of the world; to conſider him at- 
tentively in compariſon with Virgil above. all the 
ancients, and with Milton above all the moderna. 
| Next theſe, the Archbiſhop of Cambray's, Telema- 
- chus may give bim the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and 
turn of our author, and Boſſu's admirable treatiſe 
of the Epic poem the  juſteſt notion of his deſign 
and conduct. But after! all, with whatever judg- 
ment and ſtudy a man may proceed, or with what- 
ever happineſs he may perform fuch a work, he muſt 
hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe only who have at 
once à taſte of poetry, and competent learning. For | 
to ſatisfy ſach as want either, is not in the nature of 
this undertaking; ſince a mere modern wit can like 
' nothing that is not modern, and a I 
"har Winer Groth. e 1 7 
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What 1 have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 
from whoſe opinions, I am prepared to learn ; tho 
I fear no judges fo little as our beſt poets, who are 
2 weight of this taſk. 48 for 
the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe. to fay, they 
may give me ſome-- concern as they are unhappy 
men, but none as they are malignant writers. I was 
guided in this tranſlation, by judgments very diffe- 
rent from theirs, and by perſons for whom they 
can have no kindneſs, if an old obſervation, be true, 
that the ſtrongeſt. antipathy in the world is that of 


fools . to men of wit. Mr Addiſon was the firſt 
whoſe advice determined me to undertake this tak, 


who was pleaſed to write to me upon that occaſion 
in ſuch terms, as I cannot repeat without vanity. 
I was obliged to Sir Richard Steel for à very early 
recommendation of my undertaking to the publick. 

Dr Swift promoted my intereſt with that; warmth 
with which be always ſerves his friend. The 
what L never knew wanting on any occaſion. I. muſt 
alſo acknowledge with infinite. pleaſure, the many 
friendly offices, as well as fincere criticiſms of Mr 
Congreve, who had led me the way in tranſlating 
ſome: parts of Homer. I muſt add the names of 
Mr Rowe and Dr Parnell, though I ſhall take a 
further opportunity of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
good-nature (to give it a great panegyrick) is no 
ley.extenſive than his learning. The favour. of theſe 
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; gentlemen” is not entirely undeſerved by obe who 


bears them ſo true an affection. But what can 1 fly 
of the honour ib many of the Great have done me, 
. while the frſt names of the age appear as my fub- 
|. ſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons* and or- 
1 raments of learning as my chief ericouragers. A- 
mong theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, 
that my higheſt obligations” are to ſuch who have 
done moſt honour to the name of Poet: That hi 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham was not difpleaf- 
ed T ſhould undertake the author to whom be 
has given 62 his excelſent Wo) i <omplete a 
Praiſe. 


Fe n eee 8 
For ul Boot elſe appear ſo meam, ſo Peer, 
"Veſt vill ſerm Proſe - wierd; hog 
"ind Fidtner will be all the Books end 
T 565 { 
| Mot the Bart of Halifax was n n "to 
favous me, of wbom it is hard to ſay whether 
the advancement of the polite arts is more owing 
to his generoſity or his example. That ſuch a 
Genius as my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtio- 
guiſhed in the great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all 
the uſeful and entertaining parts of learning, has 
not refuſed to be che critick of theſe ſheets, and 
the patron of their writer. And that the noble au- 
| thor of the Tragedy of Heroic: Love, has'\contigued 
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his partiality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, to 
my attempting the Iliad. I cannot deny myſelf 
the. pride of confeſſing, that I have had the advan- 
tage not only of their advice for the conduct in ge- 
neral, but their correbtion of ſeveral particulars of 
this tranſlation. | 
1 could ſay a great deal of the plealare of being 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is 
almoſt abſurd to particularize any one generous ac- 
tion in a perſon, whole whole life is a continued 
ſeries of them. Mr Stauhope,. the preſent Secre- 
tary of State, will pardon my deſire of having it 
known that he was pleaſed to promote this affair. 
The particular zeal of Mr Harcourt (the fon of the 
late lord Chancellor) gave me a proof how much I 
am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt 
attribute to the ſame motive that of ſeveral others 
of my friends, to whom all acknowledgments are 
rendered unneceſſary by the privileges of a familiar 
_ correſpondence: And I am fatisfy'd I can no way 
better oblige men of their turn, than by my ſilence. 
In ſhort, I have found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſelf 
happy to have met the ſame favour at Athens, that 
has been ſhewn me by its learned rival, the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford. And I can hardly envy him thoſe | 
pompous honers he received after death, when 
I reflet on the enjoyment of ſo many agreeable 
obligations, and caly friendfhips, which make the 
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* fatisfattion of life. This distinction is the more to 
be acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe pen 
has never gratified the prejudices of particular par- 
ties, or the vanities" of particular nen. Whatever 
the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall never repent of an un- 
dertaking, in . which J have experienced the candour 
and friendſhip of ſo many perſons of merit ; and in 
which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years of youth- 
that are generally loſt in a circle of follies, after a 
manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, nor dit 
wn, | * 


* 
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TO.THE . 


Works of. SHAKESPEAR. - 


'T is not my deſign to enter into a criticiſm upon 
this author; tho” to do it effectually and not ſu- 

n would be the beſt occaſion that any juſt 
writer could take, to form the judgment and taſte of 
our nation. For of all Engliſh poets, Shakeſpear 
muſt be conſeſſed to be the faireſt and. fulleſt  ſubjeR 
for criticiſm, and to afford the moſt numerous, as well 
as moſt conſpicuous inſtances, both of beauties and 
faults of all ſorts. But this far exceeds the bounds ' 
of a Preface, the buſinefs of which is only to give an 
account of the fate of his works, and the diſadvan- 
tages under which they have been tranſmitted to us. 
We ſhall hereby extenuate many faults which are his, 
and clear him from the- imputation . which 
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are not: A deſign, which, though it can be no guife 
'to future criticks to do him juſtice in one way, will 


at leaſt be ſufficient to prevent their doing him an in- 
Juſtice in the other. f £ 

I cannot however but mention Lins of his print. 
pal and characteriſtic excellencies, for which (not- 
withſtanding his defects) he is juſtly and univerſally 
elevated above all other dramatic Writers. Not that 
this is the proper place of prailing him, but becauſe 
would not omit any occaſion of doing it. 

IF ever any author deſerved the:name of an Ogi - 
nal, it was Shakeſpear. Homer himſelf drew not 
his art fo immediately from the fountains of Na- 
ture; it proceeded through Egyptian trainers and 
channels, and came to him not without · ſomte Tine- 
ture of the learning, or ſome taſt of the models, of 
«hole before him. The poetry of Shakeſpear was 
inſpiration indeed: the is not ſo much an Imitator, as 
an Inſtrument, of Nature; and tis -not ſo - juſt to 
day that be en * 


Aim. 
'His Character: are fo much W herſelf, that 


tis a"fort-of injury to call them by-ſo diſtant a name 
as copies of her. Thoſe of other Poets have a con- 
ſtant reſemblance, which ſhews that they received 
them from one another, and were but multipliers of 
the ſame image: each picture Atke a mock rainbow 
is bat the refleQion of a reflection. But every ſingle 
character in Shakelpear-is as mueh an individual, t 


WORKS or SHAKESPEAR. 


alike; and ſuch as from their relation or affinity in 


ful preſervation of it: which is ſuch throughout his 


you that, had all' the ſpeeches been printed with- 
out the very names of the perſons, I believe one 
might- PIO them W 0 


— cas aa never-poſſeſed in 
2 more eminent degree, or diſplayed in fo- different 
inſtances. Yet. all along, there is ſeen no labour, 
it: Bat the beart ſwells, and the tears burſt out, juſt 
we weep;. and yet upon reflection find the paſſion ſo 
juſt, that we ſhould-be furprized if we had not wept, 
and wept-at that very momenm. 


rectly oppoſite to theſe, Laughter and Spleen, are 
no leſs at his command! that he is not more a ma - 
ſter of the great than of the ridiculous in human na- 
ture; of our nobleſt tenderneſſes than of our vaineſt 
foibles ; I EEE idleſt 
ſenſations ! 4 

Nor does he only excel in the Paſſions: in the 


331 
thoſe in liſe irſelf; it is as impoſſible to find any two 


any reſpect appear moſt to be twins, will upon com- 
pariſon be found remarkably diſtinct. To this life 
and variety of character, we muſt add the wonder- 


How aſtoniſhing is it again, that the Paſſions di- 


coolneſs of Reflection and Reaſoning he is full as ad- 
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mirable. His Sertiments are not only in general the 
by a talent very peculiar, ſomething between pene- 
tration and Felicity, he hits upon that particular point 
on which the bent of each argument turns, or the 
force of each motive depends. This is perfectly a- 
mazing, from a man of no education or experience 
in thoſe great and publick ſeenes of life which are 
uſually the ſubject of his thoughts: So that he'ſeems 
to have known the world by intuition, to have looked 
thro' humam nature at one glance, and to be the only 
author that gives ground for a very new opinion, 
That the philoſopher and even the man of N 
_ be hors as well as the poet. 

It muſt be owned, that with all theſe oath 
—_— be has almoſt as great deſects; and that : as 
he has certainly written better, ſo he has perhaps 
written worſe, than any other. But I think I can in 
ſome meaſure account for theſe defects, from ſeveral 
cauſes and accidents ; without which it is hard to 
imapine that fo large and fo enlightened a mind could 
ever have been ſuſceptible of them. That all theſe 
contingencies ' ſhould unte to his diſadvantage ſeems 
to me' almoſt as ſingularly unlucky, as that ſo many 
various "(nay contrary) talents ſhould meet in one 
man, was happy and extraordinary. 

It muſt be allowed that Stage- poetry of al = 
is more particularly levelled to pleaſe the popm/ace, 
and its ſutceſs more immediately depending upon 
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the common ſuffrage. One cannot therefore wonder, 
if Shakeſpear, having at firſt appearance no other 
aim in his writings than to procure a ſubliſtence, di- 
reed his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and bu- 
rally compoſed of the meaner fort of people; and 
therefore the images of life were to be drawn from 
thoſe of their own rank} accordingly we find, that 
not our author's only, but almoſt all the old come- 
dies haye their ſcene among Tradeſmen and Mecha- 
nicks : And even their hiſtorical plays ſtrictly follow 
the common o/d ftories or vulgar traditions of that 
kind of people. In Tragedy, nothing was ſo fare 
to ſurprize and cauſe admiration, as the moſt ſtrange, 
unexpected, and conſequently moſt unnatural, events 
and incidents; the moſt exaggerated thoughts; the 
moſt verboſe and bombaſt expreſſion ; the moſt pomp- 
ous rhymes, and thundering verſiſication. In Co- 


medy, nothing was fo ſure to pleaſe, as mean buf 


foonry, vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jeſts of fools 
and clowns. | Yet even in theſe, our author's wit 
buoys up, and is borne above his ſubject: his genius 
in thoſe low parts is like ſome prince of a romance 
in the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd or ' peaſant ; a certain 
greatneſs and ſpirit now and then break out, which 
manifeſt his higher extraction and qualities. 

It may be added, that not only the common au- 
dience had no notion of the rules of writing, but 
few even of the better ſort piqued themſelves upon 
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any great degree of knowledge or nicety that way; 
till Ben Johnſon, geting - poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
brought critical- learning into vogue: And that this 
was not done without difficulty, may appear from 
thoſe frequent leſſens (and · indeed almoſt declama- 
tions) which he-was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, 
and put into. the mouths of his actors, the Grex, Cho- 
545, ete. to remove the prejudices, and inform the 
judgment of his hearers. Till then; our authors 
had no thoughts of writing on the model of the an- 
cients :* their Tragedies were only hiſtories in dia- 
logue;. and their comedies followed the thread of 
any novel as they found it, no leſs A 
| it had been true hiſtory. 
To judge therefore of Shakefpear by Ariſtole's 
rules, is like trying a man by the laws of one 
country, who adted under thoſe of another. He 
writ to the peop/e; and writ at firſt without patro- 
nage from the better ſort, and. therefore without aims 
of. pleaſing them : without aſliſtance or advice from 
the learned, as without the, advantage of education 
or acquaintance among them: without that know- 
ledge of the beſt models, the ancients, to inſpire him 
with an emulation of them: in a word, without any 
views of reputation, and of what poets are pleaſed 
to call immortality :. Some or all of which have en- 
couraged the vanity, or n the ambition, of 
other writers. : f 
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| Yet it muſt be obſerved, that when his perfor- 
when the encouragement of the court had ſucceeded 
to that of the crown; the works of his riper years 
are manifeſtly raiſed above thoſe of his former. The 
dates of his plays ſufficiently evidence that his pro- 
ductions improved, in proportion to the reſpet he 
he had for his auditors. . And I make no doubt this 
obſervation would be found true in every inſtance, 
were but editions extant from which we might learn 
the exact time when every piece was compoſed, and 
whether writ for the town, or the-court. | 
Another cauſe (and no leſs ſtrong than the for- 
mer) may be deduced from our author's being a 
player, 'and forming himſelf firſt upon the judg- 
ments of that bedy of men whereof he was a mem- 
ber. They have ever had a ſtandard to themſelves, 
upon other principles than thoſe of Ariſtotle. As 
they live by the majority, they know no rule but 
that of pleaſing the preſent humour, and comply- 
ing with the wit in faſhion; a conſideration which 
brings all their judgment to a ſhort point. Players 
are juſt ſuch judges of what is right, as taylors are 
of what is gracefu/. And in this view it will be but 


Fair to allow, that moſt of our Author's faults are leſs 


to be aſcribed to his wrong judgment as a Poet, than 
to his right judgment as a Player. 

By theſe men it was thought a praiſe to Shake · 
ſpear chat he ſcarce ever blotted à line. This they 
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induſtriouſly propagated, as appears from what we 
are told by Ben Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, and from 
the preface of Heminges and Condell to the firſt folio 
edition. But in reality (however it has prevailed) 
there never was a more groundleſꝭ report, to the 
. contrary of which there are more undeniable evi- 
dences. As the Comedy. of the Merry ry th 
Windſor, which be entirely new writ ; the Hiſtory 
of Henry VI. which was firſt publiſhed under the 
title of e Contention of Tori and Lancaſter : and 

that of Henry V. extremely improved; that of Ham- 
let enlarged to almoſt as much again as at firſt, and 
many others. I believe the common opinion of his 
want of learning proceeded from no better ground. 
This too might be thought a praiſe by ſome, and 
to this his errors have as injudiciouſly been a- 
ſcribed by others. For tis certain, were it true, it 
could concern but a ſmall part of them; the moſt 
are ſuch as are not properly defects, but - ſuperfee- 
tations; and ariſe not from want of learning or 
reading, but from want of thinking or judging : or 
rather (to be more juſt to our Author) from a com- 
pliance to thoſe wants in others. As'to a wrong 
choice of the ſubject, a wrong conduct of the in- 
cidents, falſe thoughts, forced expreſſions, etc. if 
theſe are not to be aſcribed to the aforeſaid acci- 
dental reaſons, they muſt be charped upon the poet 
himſelf, and there is no help for it. But I think 
the two diſadvantages which 1 have mentioned 
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it den N E bf ras wieghaes, Nothing i 
more evident than that he had a taſte of natural 
philoſophy, methanicks, aticient and modern hiſtory, 
'poctica}. l and mytholagy' We find him very 
knowing in the cuſtotig, rites, and manners of anti- 
4 In Verla and J Ceſar, not only 
the pen, bat mannen, of the Romans are exakt 
drawn; and fills nicer * ſhown, be- 
tween che manners of, the i» the ume of 
2 +His" reading in the 
ancient heren l no ies conſpicvom, in many | 
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copied · from Plutarch in Coriolanus may, I thick, us 
well be made an inſtance of his learning, as thoſe 
copied from Cicero in Catiline, of Ben , Jobuſon's. 
The manners of other nations-in general, the Egyp- 
tians, Venetians, French, .£tc. are drawn with equal 
propriety. _ Whatever object of nature, or branch 
of ſcience, he either ſpeaks of · or deſcribes; it is al- 
ways with competent, if not extenſive knowledge: 
his deſcriptions are Rill- exa@; all his metaphors 
Appropriated, and remarkably drawn from the true 
nature and inherent qualities of each ſubject. When 
be treats of ethic or politic, we may. conſtantly 
obſerve a wonderful juſtne6- of diſtinction, as well 
| as. extent. of comprehenſion. . No one is more a 
maſter of the. poetical ſtory, or bas more frequent 
| Allufions-to the various parts. of it: Mr Waller 
{who has been, celebrated. for This : laſt particular) 
| has not ſhewn more learning this way than Shake- 
peer. We have tranſlations from Ovid publiſhed 
in bis name, among thoſe poems which paſs for 
bis, and for-fome-of which we have undoubted 
authority... (being . publiſhed by himſelf, and dedi 
cated to his noble patron the Earl of Southampton: 
„Hie appears alſo to have been converſant in Plautus, 
from whom. he- has taken the-plot of one of his 
Plays: be follows the Greek authors, and particu- 
larly Dares, -Phrygius, in another : (altho' I will not 
pretend to fay in what language be read them.) 
IThe modern. Italian vu tos of novels j 
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1 with; and we may conclude” bim 

to be no leſs converſant with the antients of his own 

country, from the uſe he has made of Chaucer ir 

Troilus and Creſſida and in the Two noble Kinſmen, if 

that Play be his, as there goes a tradition it was | 
(and indeed it has little” reſemblance of Fletcher, 

and more of our Author than fome of thoſe which. 

| have been received as genuine.) ; 

I am inclined to think this opinion proceeded = 
originally from the zeal of the Partizans of our Au- | 

thor and Ben Johnſon; as they endeavoured to ex- 

alt the one at the expence of the other. It is ever 

the nature. of Parties to be in extremes; and no- 

thing is ſo probable, as that becauſe Ben Johnſon | 

dad much the more learning, it was {aid on the 

one hand that *Shakeſpear had none at all; and be- 

cauſe Shakeſpear had much the. moſt wit and fancy, 

it was retorted.on the other, that Johnſon wanted - 
both, ' Becauſe. Shakeſpear borrowed nothing, it 
was ſaid that Ben Jobnſon borrowed . every thing . 
Becauſe Johnſon did not write extempore,. be was 
reproached with being a year about every piece; 
and. becauſe Shakeſpear wrote. with cale and rapi- 
dity, they cried he never. once made a blot. Nay 

_ the ſpir it of oppoſition ran ſo high, that whatever 
thoſe of the one fide objefied to the other, was 
taken at the rebound, and turned into prailes;. as, 
injudiciouſly. as their — bas: had made 
— l 
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N e hg dels e de 1-008; ths her 
have us moch reaſon te be afraid of admiration. 
They are the Scylla and Charybdis of Authors ; 
 _ thoſe who eſcape one, often fall by the other. Pep. 
num genus inimicerum laudantes, fays Tacitus: and 
| Virgil deſires to wear a charm againſt thoſe who 


3 


. 
Cingito, ne. vati noccat. 


But however this contention might be carried on 
by the Partizans on either fide, I cannot help think- 
ing theſe two great poets were good friends, and 
liyed on amicable terms, and in offices of ſociety 
with each other. It is an acknowledged fact, that 

62 jabgbe. ws. lagna agen hs, Hogg, 2nd 
| bis firſt works encouraged by Shakeſpear. And 
| after his death, that Author writes To the memory of 
bis beloved Mr William Shakeſpear, which ſhews 
| as if the friendſhip bad continued thro' life. I can- 
not for my own part find any thing invidious or 
| Sharing ja thoſe verſes, but wonder Mr Dryden was 
of that opinion. He. exalts him not only. above 
all his contemporaries, but above Chaucer and 
Spenſer, whom be will not allow to be great enough 
to be ranked with him; and challenges the names 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aſchylus, nay all 
Greece and Rome at once, to equal him; and 
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(which is very particular) exprefily vindicates him 
from the imputation of wanting n not enduring 
Rr 
It is remarkable. too, that the praif he gives 
S Sewn 00: atm My. 9 > 
nua kindneſ3; be tells us that he lov'd the man, as 
well as honoured his memory ; celebrates the ho- 

neſty, - openneſs, and frankneſs. of his temper; and 

only diſtinguiſhes, as he reaſonably ought, between 

the real merit of the Author, and the filly and de- 

rogatory applauſes of the Players. Ben Johnſon 
might indeed be fparing in | his commendations, 
(tho? certainly be is not ſo in this inſtance) partly 
from his own nature, and partly from judgment. 
For men of judgment think they do any man more 

ſervice in praifing him juſtly, than laviſhly. 1 fa, I 

| wouldfain believe they were friends, de, the tie- 1 

lence and ill · breeding of their followers and flatter- RF 

ers were enough to give riſe to the contrary report. 

1 would hope that it may be with parties, both in wit 

and ſtate, as with "thoſe - monſters deſcribed by the 
poets; and that their heads at leaſt may have ſome- 
thing human, tho their bodies and tails are wild 

| beaſts and ſerpents. 1 | 

As I believe that what 1 have mentioned gave ris 
to the opinion of Shakeſpear's want of learning; fo 
what has continued it down to us may have been the 
many blunders and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers 
of his works. In theſe editions them ignorance ſhines | 


* 
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in almoſt every page ; nothing is more common tham 
Alu tertia. Exit Onnes, Enter three witches olus. 

| | Their French is as bad as their Latin, both in con- 
_ _  Rtruftion and 'fpellitg: Their very Welſh is falſe. 
an Nothing-is more likely than that thoſe palpable blun- 
| ders of Heftor's quoting Ariſtotle, with others of that 

; groſs kind, fprung from the ſame root: it not being 

at all credible that theſe could be the errors of any 


man who had the leaſt tincture of a ſchool, or the | 


leaſt converſation. with ſuch as had. Ben Johnſon 
(whom-they will not think partial to him) allows 
him at leaſt to have had ſome Latin ; which is utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with miſtakes Nke theſe: Nay, the 
conſtant blunders in proper names of perſons and pla- 
ces, are ſuch as muſt have proceeded-from a man, w 
bad not ſo much as read any hiſtory, in any language : 
ſd could not be Shakeſpear's: be OS 
T mall now lay before the reader ſome of thoſg al- 
moſt innumerable errors, which have riſen from one 
fource, the ignorance of the players, both as his ac- 
tors, and as his editors. When the nature and kind 
of thefe' aro enumerated and conſidered, I dare to 


. ay, that not Shakeſpear only, But Ariſtotle or Cicero, 


bad their works undergone the fame fate, might 
bave appeared to want ſenſe as well as learning. on 
It is not certain that any one of his plays was 

publiſhed by himſelf. During the time of bis em- 
ployment in the Theatre, ſeveral of his pieces were 
printed ſeparately in quarto. What makes me think 
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chat moſt· of theſe were not publiſhed by him, is the 
enxceſſive | careleſſneſs. of the preſs: every page is ſo 
ſcandalouſly falſe ſpelled, and almoſt all the learned 
or. unuſual words .ſo intolerably mangled, that it's 7255 
plain there either was no corrector to the preſs at all, 
or one totally illiterate. If any were ſuperviſed 'by 
bimſelf, I ſhould fancy the two parts of Henry IV. 
and Midſummer-Night'; Dream might. have been ſo: 
' - becauſe I find no other printed with any exaftneG; + 
and (contrary to the reſt) there is very little variation 
in all the ſubſequent editions of them, There are 
extant two prefaces to the firſt quarto edition. of 'Tro- 
ilus and Creſida in 160g, and to that of Othello; by 
which it appears, that the firſt was _ publiſhed with- 
out his knowledge or conſent, and even before it was 
ated, ſo late as ſeven or eight years before he died; 
and that the latter was not printed fill after his death. 
| The whole number. of genuine plays which we have 
been ble to find printed in his life-time, amounts 
bot to eleven. And of ſome of theſe, we meet with 
- two or - more editions by different printers, each of 
| which has whole heaps of traſh different from the 
-other : which-I ſhould fancy was occaſioned by their 
being taken from different . an to . "i 
| 


ferent Playhouſes. _ 
© The folio edition (in which all the plays we now 
- receive as his, were firſt collected) was publiſhed by 
two Players, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſeven 
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other editions were ſtolen and farreptitious, and 
| affirm then to be purged from the errors of the for- 
wo mer. This is true as to tie literal errors, and no 
| other; for in all relpodts ells it is far wort than the 
; arte. 
oh "Firſt, becauſe the additions of trifling and bom- 
baſt palſages are in this edition far more numerous. 

| For whatever had been added, fince thoſe quarto's 

by the ators, or bad ſtolen from their mouths into 
ON yt, He me conveyed into 

the printed text, and all ſtand charged upon the Au- 
thor. He himſelf complained of this uſage in Ha- 
let, where he wiſhes that tho/e who play the Clowns 
would peal no more than is ſet down for them. (AQ in. 
Sc. iv.) But as a proof that he could not eſcape it, 
io the old editions of Rings and Jer there is no 
hint of a great number of the mean conceits and ri- 
© baldries now to be found there. In others, the low 
ſcenes of Mobs, Plebeians and Clowns, are vaſtly 
ſhorter than at preſent; And I have Sch one in par- 
_ ticular (which ſeems to have belonged" to the play- 
bouſe, by having the parts divided' with lines, and 
ho ers ms the margin) where ſeveral of 
1 thoſe very paſſages were added in_ written hand, 
* which are ſince to be found in the folio. 
In the next place, a number of beautiful 
1 NN ee 
' tedin this: as it ſeems without any other reaſon, than | 
| their willingnes to ſhorten ſome ſcenes: Theſe men 
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pauſe in the action, or where they thought | J 
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S the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled 
f backward and forward; a thing which could no 

otherwiſe happen, but dy mer rheing tiken from: &- 
| e e IHE OS ly 0 

| Many verſes are omitted entirely, and others trauſ 
f . Hom from whence invincible obſcurities have a- 

riſen, paſt the gueſs of any commentator to elear dhe 
but juſt where the accidental e of an old edi 
tion enlightens us. 

Some characters were — and /mix'd, or 


two put into one, for want of a competent number OY 


. of actors. Thus in the quarto edition of Midfummer 
Night's Dream, Act v. Shakeſpear introduces a kind 
e Maſter of the revels called Philoſtrate ; all whoſe 

part is given to another character (that of Egeus) in 
olga e So b n HL and King | 
ter books were what they called the original co- 

pies. 

| From Uberties of - this kind, mae Pes allo 
| were put into the mouths of wrong perſons, where 
the Author now ſeems chargeable Vith making them 


| ſpeak ont of character: Or ſometimes perhaps for no 


better reaſon, than that a governing player, to bave 
the mouthing of ſome. favourite ſpeech himſelf, would 
ſnatch it from the unworthy lips of an underling. 
Proſe from verſe they did not know, and they ac- 
— rien OE TIO One 
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Taving been forced to ſay ſo mucli of the players, 
I think I ought in juſtice to remark, that the judg- 


ment, as well ks condition, of that claſs of people | 


was then far inferior to what it h in our days. As 
them the beſt playhouſes were inns_and taverns (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Ned Bull, the Fortune, etc.) fo 
te top of the profeſſion were then meer players, not 
geutlemen of the ſtage: They were led into the but- 
tery by the ſteward, not placed at the lord's table, or 
lady's toilette: and conſequently were entirely de- 


prived of thoſe advantages they now enjoy, in the fa - 
mitiar eon verſation of our nobility, and an intimacy - 
E 2 _ ES. 
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— dadfiter nid, ated 
but. had Shakeſpear publiſhed his works himſelf (eſ- 
pecially in bis latter time, and after his retreat from 


the ſtage) we ſhould not only be certain "which are 
genuine; but ſhould find in "thoſe that are, the er- 
vors leſſened by fome thouſands. If I may judge 


from all the diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſtyle, and 


| his manner of thinking and writing, I make no doubt 


to declare that thoſe wretched 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, Yorkſhire 


ays, Pericles, Loerine, 


others (particularly Love's Labour's Loft, The Winter's 


Tal, and Tur Andronicus) that only ſome charaRers, 


ſingle — or * a few particular "I 
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: ragedy, Lord Cromwell, : 
Tze Puritan, and London Prodigal, cannot be admit- 
ted as his. And I ſhould conjefture of ſome of the 
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| the houſe to remove. Yet the players themſelves, 


' how many faults may have been unjuſtly laid to his 
poſitions of ſcenes and lines, confuſion of characters 
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were of ko bend. It is very probable, nen 
fioned ſome plays to be ſuppoſed Shakeſpear's was 
_ only this; that they were pieces produced by un- 
known authors, - or fitted up for che theatre while it 
was under his adminiſtration; and no owner 'claim- 


ing them, they. were adjudged to him, as they give 
ſtrays to the Lord of the manor: a miſtake which 


(one may alſo obſerve) it was. not for the intereſt of 


Heminges and. Condell, afterwards did Shakeſpear 
the juſtice to rejeR thoſe eight plays in their edition; 
though they were then printed in his name, in every 
| body's hands, and acted with ſome applauſe ; (as we 
learn from what Ben Johnſon ſays of Pericles in his 
Ode on the Mew Ian.) That Titys Hudronicus is one 
of this claſs 1 am the rather induced. to believe, by 
finding the ſame Author openly exþreſs his contempt 
ol it in the Indudtion to Bartholomew-Fair, in the year 
1614, when Shakeſpear was yet liviug, And there 
is no better authority for theſe latter ſort, than for 
- the former, 6 


time. 


oy VF. we-gire into 3 how many low and 
vicious parts and paiſages might no longer reflect 


upon this great genius, but appear unworthily charged 
upon him? And even in thoſe which are really his, 


| are taken notice of, as 'they. occur, te had 
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and perſons;. wrong application of .ſptethes, -. cottup- 
tions of innumerable paſſages by the ignorance, anit 
wrong correQions of them again by the impertinence, 
of his firſt editors? From one or other of theſe can 
Austin, 1,,am.. verily perſuaded, that. the greateſt - 
| and the groſſeſt part of what are thought his errut 
would vaniſh, and leave his character in 4 light very 
different from that diladrantageous. one, in which. * 
vom appears to uu. 2 „ 471 10 r 
0 Thin ie the dite in which Shakelpear's writings le 
at pings Se fince the above-mentioned folio edi- 
tion, all the reſt have implicitly followed it, without 
_ having} to any of the former, or ever ma- 
ing the.compatiſon betwern them. It is impoſſible 
to repair tha injuries. already dene bim too muh 
time has elapſed, and the materials are too few. In 
What. I have dove! I. have rather given 8. proof of hy .- 
willingneſs and deſire, than of my ability, to do him 
Jaſtico. I have diſcharged- the dull duty of an E- 
tor, to my. beſt judgment, with more labour than I 
expect thanks, with a religious abhorrence of all- 
| novatiun, and without any indulgence to my, private | 
ſenſe or comjecture. The, method taken in this - 
tion will ſhew, itſelf... The various readings are fajely 
put in the margin, ſo that every one may compare 
them; and. thoſe I have preferred into the text are 
_ conſtantly ex fide codicum, upon authority. Tho alte - 
_ rations or additions which Shakeſpear himſelf made, 
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bad (and which ſeem 
E 
| tirely omit them without any chaſm, or deficience in 
the context) are degraded to the bottom of the page; | 
| with an aſteriſk referring to the places of their inſer- 
tiow The ſcenes are marked fo diſtinctiy that every 
| removal'of place is ſpecify'd; which is more- neceſ- 
dry in this Author than any other, ſine be ſhifts 
f them more frequently : and ſomerimmes without at- 
r r 
+ + -diſtinguiſhed by comma's in the margin t and where 
| - the beauty lay not in n 
tar is prefixed to the nne - Thie ſeems to me 2 
ſhorter and leſi oſtentatious method of performing 
"the better half of Criticiſm (namely the pointing out 
an Author's exeellencies) than to fill a whole paper 
Wilk citations of fine paſſages, with gener} applenſer, 
ih eee of them. There is 
* , dubhoined a catalogue- of thoſd firſt editions by 
Vd the greater part of the variods readings and of | 
| the correcded paſfages are authoriſed (moſt of which 
. „ eee 
| "Theſe editions now hold the place of originals, 
are the only materials” left to repair the 3 
or reſtore the corrupted ſenſs of the author | _ 
only wiſh that a greater number of them (iFa greater 
were ever publifhed) may yet be found, by a ſearch 
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more ſuccefiful than mine, for tho better accompliſh- | 
ment of this end. 

I will conclude by ſaying of Shakeſpear, that with 
all his faults, and with all the irregularity of his dw  _ © 
ma, one may look upon his works, in compariſon of AY 
_ hole that are more finiſhed and regular, az upon an 
ancient majeſtic piece of Gothic architecture, com- 

pared with a neat modern building: The latter ies 

more elegant and glaring, but the former is mors 
ſtrong and more ſolemn. It muſt be allowed, chat: 
in one of thele there are materials enough to make 
many of the other. It has much the greater variety, 

and much the nobler apartments; tho' we are often 

ſages. Nor does the whole fail 'to ſtrike us with 
i greater reverence, wo pe e 

—_— Ro aha tact 
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